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‘ be . tt} % Pa? 
1906 ADAMS-FARWELL had an unusual rotary air-cooled engine rated at 45 hp. The 
control lever could be moved inside the car for driving in bad weather. 





Today as Yesterday — 


ars run their best on the best gasoline 


1953 MERCURY offers the widest color choice IN 1906 —the year of the great earth- 
in its field, plus a high-performing V-8 en- quake and fire—only about a thousand 
gine rated at 125 horsepower. New double- carsroamed thestreetsofSan Francisco. 


stop doors are handy in close quarters. 





In fact, there were only about one hun- 
dred thousand cars in the entire country. 





But car ownership quickly soared as 
steamers, electrics and gasoline buggies 
competed for public favor. The gasoline 
car finally won out because of its de- 
pendability and promise of greater 
power. 

That promise has been fulfilled in to- 
day’s automobiles. A modern high com- 
pression engine and high octane “Ethyl!” 
gasoline deliver power and performance 
that weren’t even dreamed of in the 
early 1900’s. For best performance to- 
day always buy “Ethyl!” gasoline. 


ANTIKNOCK 
COMPOUND 


1926 KISSEL was the first of this well-known 


line of cars featuring an eight-cylinder engine. 





It developed 63 horsepower to push this 
speedster along at eighty-five miles an hour. 


ETHYL 


CORPORATION 





New York 17, New York 1915 BRISCOE was a “Cyclops” of the highway 
Ethyl Antiknock Ltd, in Conada with its single headlight. It sold for $785, 
equipped with a 16-hp., four-cylinder engine. 
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No matter how far you go 
you'll stay looking neat 


e«-in a summer-weight suit made with 


Dacron 


WRINKLE-RESISTANT FIBER 






If you really want to sit in the driver’s seat, wear a 
wonderful suit made with “Dacron.” It'll look much less 
“sat in,” whether you're driving from here to Helena and 


back—or just out for a Sunday spin. 


“Dacron” is the new Du Pont polyester fiber that brings 
such wonderful advantages to men’s summer suits and 
slacks. It contributes outstanding wrinkle resistance and 
crease retention .. . even on hot, sticky days. It adds 
durability where wear is greatest. And it whittles away 
upkeep because there's less pressing needed and many 


spots can be washed out at home. 


Suits can be made of 100% “Dacron,” or of “Dacron” 
blended with other fibers such as wool, rayon or acetate. 
The advantages of “Dacron” enhance and improve any 


fine suiting fabric. 


Try a suit made with “Dacron” this summer. See if it 
isn’t the easiest way to steer clear of wrinkles—and keep 
your temperature down. 


*Trade-mark for Du Pont's polyester fiber 





There’s lots of mileage in suits made 
with “Dacron.” That's because “Da- 


cron” combines durability with luxury. 


546. u 5. par orf 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


A sudden shower needn't ruin your It’s the end of the road for wrinkles. 
+++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY ee ” te ” 
day. For “Dacron” helps suits hold their When you travel with “Dacron,” your 
DACRON ... one of Du Pont's Modern-Living Fibers press and shape, even after getting wet. press can often survive even a Suitcase. 
TIME TIME Is published weekly by TIME Inc., at 540 N. Michigan Ave.. Chicago 11, Ill. Printed In U.S.A. Entered as second-class mat- Volume LXt 
2 May 11, 1953 ter January 21, 1928, at the Postotfice at Chicago, Il., under the act of March 3rd, 1879, Subscription $6.00 a year in U.S.A Number 19 





New advance in club design gives 


amazing ease of shot control. 


Every club has identical contact feel. 


First time out with these new clubs you'll think you’ve 
yr? 


hit a lucky streak—“tough shots were never this easy! 
But next day you're hot again. .. and the next... 


Golf is a new game, a lower-scoring game, a lot more 
fun, starting the day you swing Spalding Synchro- 
Dyned Clubs. 


Almost overnight your timing improves. You get the ball 
away differently, straighter, less tendency to hook or 
slice. You shoot for the pin instead of the green because 
you're thinking, “How can I miss?” You post lower 
scores, consistently. 


What have these clubs got that no other clubs ever had? 


Using an entirely new and exclusive formula, perfected 
after 25 years’ research, Spalding creates Synchro- 
Dyned Clubs with centers of gravity in absolutely co- 
ordinated sequence. Every wood, every iron, has identi- 
cal contact feel! 

Reports are pouring in from all over the country. Some 
golfers are breaking 100 for the first time . . . “90” 
shooters are getting 85’s . . . and “80” players are scor- 
ing in the 70's. 

This can be your season! Have your Spalding dealer 
fit you with Synchro-Dyned Clubs right now! 





*IN WIDESPREAD PLAYING TESTS, Spalding 
Synchro-Dyned Clubs were put in the hands of hun- 
dreds of golfers. low and high handicap. In case after 
case, professionals report, handicaps were reduced by 
one third, and more! 





SPALDING 


| 
| Synchro yned 


REGISTERED WOODS AND IRONS 
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New BOBBY JONES 
Synchro - Dyned 
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STAIN 


New 
JIMMY THOMSON > 
Synchro-Dyned 


REGISTERED wooos 


p< SPALDING AIR-FLITE 


“Tru-Tension"” Winding 
with tough Tempered 
Thread for uniformity, 
maximum distance com- 
bined with sweet feel. 





SPALDING KRO-FLITE—> 
The ball that gives you 
distance plus toughness. 
Fortified Cadwell cover. 





Handle this with care! 


It helps you if you use it right. Look familiar? 


If not, it’s because ‘close-ups’? make it easy to 
overlook the obvious. The principle also applies to 
shipping methods. 

For example, you may be so close to shipping 
practices that you overlook this money-saving 
feature of Railway Express — oversize cartons 
accepted. By using Railway Express and putting 
lots of merchandise into one big carton you save 
on costs like these — extra containers, packing 
and labeling, insurance, pickup and delivery. 

Still guessing about the photo above? The 
answer is simple when you see it complete. It’s an 
ordinary electric plug. 


use the complete shipping service... 


No size or weight limit @ Pickup and delivery, within prescribed vehicle limits, in all cities 
ond principal towns @ Liberal valuation allowance @ Receipt at both ends @ Ship collect, 
prepaid, paid-in-part, or C.O.D. @ Ship by Air Express for extra speed. 


Give your shipping budget quick relief. Get a 
complete picture of shipping methods. Compare 
your company’s present practices with the com- 
plete, pickup-through-delivery service provided by 
Railway Express. 

Learn about the many cost-cutting, trouble- 
saving benefits you get from this nationwide ship- 
ping service. Ask your local Expressman how 
benefits like no 50-100 lb. minimum charges and 
lower costs for aggregate weights help you save. 

After you check and compare you'll find you 
get more service for your money 
from swift, safe, sure Railway 
Express. 
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You expect the best value from G-E fluorescent lamps 


New G-E fluorescent 
lamp starts quicker 
needs no starter 
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Watch the clock, Above are four unretouched photos taken about one second 
apart. On the left are regular fluorescent lamps, on the right the new General 
Electric Rapid Start fluorescent lamps. All were started at the same instant. 

Within two seconds, all five G-E Rapid Start lamps are fully lighted. The 
regular lamps are only beginning to light. 

Two new General Electric developments made the Rapid Start lamp 
vossible: a special oy ge of the triple coil cathode and a Rapid Start 
Palast that pre-heats the lamp automatically. No starter needed. No wait for 
pre-heating. Starting is almost instantaneous, maintenance simpler, cheaper. 

Rapid Start lamps and ballasts are now available. You expect the best value 
from G-E fluorescent lamps. Here’s one more reason why you can. 

For free folder, “Facts About Rapid Start” write General Electric, Dept. 
166-T-5, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


You can put your confidence in — 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Here’g one way 
to cool off... 





but to cool your entire home add 
American-Standard 
Air Conditioning 
to your present warm air heating system. 





It sounds like magic . . . but it’s true! 
You can use your present warm air 
ducts to circulate cool, dehumidified air 
through your entire house. 

All you do is to add the American- 
Standard Mayfair summer air condi- 
tioner to your present heating system. 
And if you want to remove all pollen, 
dirt, smoke and dust, add an American- 
Standard Magne-filter air cleaner. 

See the Mayfair at your American- 
Standard retailer's. He is listed in 
the Yellow Pages of your phone book 
under “Furnaces.’’ American Radiator 
& Standard Sanitary Corporation, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 











Pay as little as $9.12 a week plus instal- 
lation for the Mayfair summer air condi- 
tioner. It will keep every room in your home 
cool, delightful when the temperature soars 
... every bedroom say ey ee on those 
hot, humid nights. See the Mayfair today. 


a 


Amenican-Standasd 


AIR CONDITIONING | 





Serving home and industry 
AWERICAN-STANDARD * AMERICAN BLOWER * DETROIT CONTROLS 


CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE ~ 
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KEWANEE BOILERS » ROSS EXCHANGERS | 


LETTERS 


Hot Potato 
| Sir: 





. . The “Hot Potato” story [Time, April 
27] raised my blood pressure to the boiling 
point! As a citizen of Illinois, [a public 
school with Roman Catholic nuns as teach- 
ers] is not “perfectly acceptable,” and I 
would like to know what can be done to 
stop this sort of thing. 

I would be just as indignant if it were 
Lutherans or Presbyterians . . . And I should 
think that Catholics would deplore it just as 
much as I do. It is not American. 

KATHERINE R. SCHROEDER 
Hinsdale, Ill. 


Sir: 

We are Protestants, but as a matter of 
choice, our three boys go to Catholic school. 
My concern for Mrs. Larson was not over 
the legal question—she may have a case— 
but rather over her inability to overcome her 
prejudices and reap the benefits that may be 
had only in a school that teaches religion as 
an integral part of daily life. . . 

Too long we have separated religion and 
living . . . Are children to be blamed if they 
grow up to believe that the three Rs and 
material success are more important than 
honor, integrity and spiritual values? . . . 

Mrs. Larson has labeled the textbooks and 
hymns Catholic, but I have studied them 
carefully and believe them to be merely 
Christian, for I have seen nothing in them 
that cannot be verified by any standard Bible. 

She says there are Catholic pictures on the 
walls and religious statues given as prizes, 
but it is a child’s way to collect pictures and 
souvenirs of those they admire. Babe Ruth 
and Joe DiMaggio have decorated half the 
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Why Visa : made of 


55% DACRON—45% WORSTED 


DACRON A. resistance to 


wrinkles, amazing crease fetention, unusual 
coolness and lightweight str i th—is one of 
the most remarkable of the man-made 
fibers. Yet Dacron can work ni 

it is used in small amounts for 
value alone as in some suits n 


MILLI has fo é thaf to take full 
advantage of thi aba! Wnen’ ropical fabric 
must contain 55% Dactonetiferefore, Milliken 
scientifically combines 55% Dacron with 45% 
Fine Wool, producing a fabric with more plus 
features than any other summer suiting. 










(Tear out and check at your favorite store) 


WHERE TO FIND 


Mlhens Visa 


Your Passport to Comfort 
and Good Grooming! 


Although suits and slacks of Visa ore still in 
limited supply, the lecding stores in your town 
now have a greater selection than last Spring. 

Each of the outstanding clothing manufacturers 
listed below uses Visa in exclusive patterns and 
colors. In most cases, they can be identified by 
the Visa label or the label, “A Milliken fabric, 
55% Dacron — 45% Wool.” 

Some garments made of Visa will be found 
under the private brand of your favorite store. 
So to be sure you are getting the benefits of this 
remarkable new fabric, ask the store salesman: 
“Is this garment made of Milliken’s Visa?"... and 
to double check, look for these brand names: 


MANUFACTURER BRAND NAME 


Hart Schaffner & Marx i) Mea stocks | 


First with suits of Milliken‘s \ 
55% Dacron — 45% Worsted two years ago 


David D. Doniger & Cou... 
Eagle Clothes, Inc. 


McGregor slacks 
Terrapin 





H, Freeman & Son, Inc.. . Stratoweigh 














Ll. Greif & Bros., Inc «oMagicon 
Hyde Park Clothes, Inc........ccccsccscsesereeeeeeees Norcad 
B. Kuppenheimer & Co....cccsssessscsereeeneee Blendoire 
Michoels Stern & Co., Inc .Wonderon 
Rogers Peet Peetmill 
Schloss Bros. & Co., IMC.........cccccseeseeeeereee Indiaweve 
H. A. Seinsheimer Co. shidaieibiua capshuctaecees Coolers 


Society Brand Clothes, Inc. 








Timely Clothes, Inc.... lonocon 


Visa Tuxedos by West Mill Clothes, Inc. 


Suits range in price from $55 to $85—prices 
differ according to variations in toiloring. Slacks, 
about $20. Custom tailors, too, handle Visa. 

For the store nearest you, write: 
DEERING MILLIKEN & CO., INC. Men's Weor Div., 
Dept. T, 1407 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
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That drop of water will put wrinkles in your suit and take the crease out of 
your trousers. Water does that — whether it's perspiration, humidity or rain. 


We know of only two ways to avoid it. 1) Don't get dressed on a hot, 
humid or rainy day. 2) Be sure your next suit is made of Milliken's Visa Tropical, the revolutionary fabric 
that throws off wrinkles overnight and holds its trouser crease... even in the rain. 


You'll discover a suit that's pleasantly cool — 20% lighter than most summer tropicals, You can wear it for days, 
especially when traveling, without need of pressing! And you'll be amazed at its neat, presentable appearance 
in warmest weather, the fewer pressings it requires, how easily non-oily spots wipe away. 


Milliken’s unique fabric blending assures enough Dacron (55%) to withstand the 
effects of moisture... enough wool (45%) to keep Visa luxurious and naturally 
comfortable. All this explains why 100,000 men who wore suits and slacks of Visa 
last year like them better than any others they ever owned. 
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the original 55% DACRON*—45% WORSTED fabric that throws off 


wrinkles overnight, holds its trouser crease...EVEN IN THE RAINI 


See opposite page for information on where you 
iken's V 
can find Suits and Slacks made of Milliken's ISA *DuPont’s polyester fiber 
Reod od of H. Freeman & Son, pages /2 8/5, 7Trade Mork 
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Would you save money 
on pork if you bought 


a WHOLE PIG? 


a are that you would 
come out short on the deal. Here’s 
why: 


From a 240-pound porker you 
would get about 100 pounds of 
the more popular cuts: 


(29 Ibs. ham, 27 lbs. bacon, 10 lbs. pork 
chops, 18 lbs. pork roast, I] lbs. smoked 
picnic and butts, 8 lbs. pork sausage.) 


You'd get about 20 pounds of cuts 
you buy infrequently, if at all— 
such as tail, feet, neckbones, 
spareribs and salt pork. 


You’d get a whopping big pail- 
ful of lard—35 pounds of it— 
which you could buy at the store 
for less per pound than the hog 
cost per pound. 


The remainder—a full 90 
pounds—would be waste—of ab- 
solutely no use to you. But to the 
meat packer it is the source of 
many valuable by-products—from 
glands for medicines to bone meal 





for animal feeds. 


The money he gets from these 
by-products helps to cover the 
costs of turning the pig into pork, 
converting it into store-size cuts, 
smoking hams and bacon (ex- 
penses you’d have to add to the 
price of the pig). 


Does that help you understand 
the meaning of the saying that 
“the meat industry doesn’t make 
money, it saves it?’’ 


Did you know 


.. pigs come into a packing 
plant in “one piece”... they 
leave in as many as 80 different 
pork products ...that when you 
speak of the ‘meat packing in- 
dustry’’ you mean 4,000 differ- 
. that through 
efficient 


ent companies .. 
their competition, 
modern methods and full utili- 
zation of by-products, your 
meat is marketed at a /ower serv- 
ice cost between farm and table 
than almost any other food? 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago 


Members throughout the U. S. 








| boys’ rooms in America. Are they more wor- 
thy than Christ or the Virgin Mary, or some 
of the great saints of history? . . 


BETTIE GRANT 
Santa Ana, Calif. 
Let George Do It 
Sir: 
In that picture of Stalin's pallbearers 


[Time, April 20], Georgy Malenkov is kid- 
ding no one, perhaps not even the onlookers, 
who might consider it more prudent to be 
silent 

| As an old iceman and shipyard worker, | 
defy anyone to try to carry a coffin with the 
position his hand is in. The handle would slip 
out of his fingers. And it is not even resting 
on his shoulder. And can’t you almost hear 
him groaning under his burden? Just try to 
carry a load and see what happens to the 
| other arm. It just doesn't drape gracefully 
| at your side 

| I'd like to know what kind of meat they 
feed them on to be able to carry such heavy 
| things like coffins onechanded. Maybe it had 

wheels under it, huh? 





Tony DIaMontTI 
| Scranton, Pa. 


Sir: 

, A very interesting photograph 
Beria and Malenkov, at the forefront, are 
merely grasping the bier handles, almost at 

| arm’s length, while Molotov is clearly out of 
step Could it be that some unseen slaves, 
| hidden behind the “bier curtain,” are doing 
the real work? 
| Jean R. Martin 
Bellefontaine, Ohio 


Taxi! 
Sir: 

Was your description of the London taxi 
{April 20] written by an American whose 
knowledge of England is confined to Holly- 
woodery, or by a lippitudinous Londoner? 
Let me disabuse you and him and many an 
innocent reader: that vehicle, unlike the 
North American cab, is designed for its spe- 
cial job—which includes the easy coping with 
as much baggage as any passenger is likely to 
have And far from being a sort of auto- 
mobilic coelacanth . the London taxi has 
steadily evolved and has always been 
equipped with the best current power unit 
and general equipment 

N. T. GripGeEMAN 


Ottawa 


Sir: 

With some of vour criticisms of London 
taxis any Londoner must agree The 
basic design of the London taxi has changed 
little with the years, vet the “rubber 
bulb horn and the wheezy engine” have now 
been superseded by a large and growing fleet 
of “radio cabs,” conforming . to a design 
intended to make turning and parking easy 
in narrow streets, yet clean, up-to-date and 
as comfortable as most cabs in most cities. 
We still have a few Georgian relics but 
they are vanishing fast. Some, no doubt, 
have gone to California where, for the next 
few vears, they may serve to perpetuate a 
legend (fog, a barrel-organ and a 1921 Unic 
taxi honking its way through the murk). The 
remainder are finding their way, rather 
quickly, to the junkyard 

Ewan BUTLER 
Deputy Editor 





Time & Tide 
London 


Aunt Molly 
Sir: 
Your Molotov cover [April 20] is excel- 
lent—not only because of good painting and 
| all that red, but also because Ranting Aunty 
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brings greater listening 


pleasure to millions 


a te2$§r 


Delco Signal-Seeking Radio 

Completely automatic tuning! Press 
the Selector Bar and the Signal- 
Seeking Tuner travels across the 
dial until it encounters a station 
signal. Another touch of the finger 
and the next station is tuned in 
. . « selection virtually unlimited! 


Delco "Favorite Station” Radio 

Highest development of the auto 
radio science . . . combines push- 
button tuning of any five predeter- 
mined stations with Delco Radio's 
famous Signal-Seeking Tuner. Push- 
button stations easily arranged by 
sliding tabs . . . easily readjusted. 
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Automobile factories and car dealers have so pleased 

car buyers by recommending Delco auto radios that the 
present number of Delco-equipped cars greatly exceeds 
those equipped with radios of any other make. Among 
the notable electronic advancements at Delco Radio 
contributing to this popularity is the famous and exclusive 
Delco Signal-Seeking Tuner—a device that automatically 
selects and receives all available stations, one after 
another, at the touch of a finger. Your need for the best 
in automotive radio will be satisfied by the superb 

tone and the long-range ability of any one of four unusual 
models in the Delco Radio line . . . consult your car dealer. 


DELCO RADIO 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
KOKOMO INDIANA 


—=—_ 
Delco Push-Button Radio 3 vat 
Push-button setting to any five , 
predetermined stations, without 
tools . . . re-setting is equally easy. 
Manual control also provided. Dual- 
purpose tubes afford extra long- 


range performance . . . automatic 
volume control prevents fading. 





Delco Manval-Control Radio 

High in quality . . . low in cost! 
Comparable to the push-button 
radio in performance and tone 
quality, this model Delco provides 
crystal-clear, long-range reception 
. . . tone control and automatic 
volume control are both included. 
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Spark Plugs That Perform 


LIKE THIS — 





100.3] MeH. POR 7 DAYS 7 NIGHTS 


Will Make vour car Perform Better! 





The magnificent sustained per- 
formance of a stock Jaguar coupe, 
16,852 miles in one week, was 
established with Champion Spark 
Plugs—-standard equipment for 
all Jaguar cars. This car is a dup- 
licate of the Jaguars that have 
become a familiar sight on Amer- 
ican highways. : 

The Champion Spark Plugs used 


~“~ 
oe, . | 
ty, \ 
a 


% 


. 


in this record-smashing endurance 
run are identical—in materials, 
design and workmanship—to the 
Champions available for your car. 
More overpowering evidence that 
Champions can give you the best 
performance and dependability of 
which your car is capable! So try a 
set! You will never again be satis- 
fied with ordinary spark plugs. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 





ve 
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Better by Far for every can Regardless of Make or Year 
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| Molly is right flush in the center of the pic- 
ture and the background is blank—for a 
change. 
GERALD N. WINN 
Glencoe, Tl. 
Sir: 
Was Time overstocked on red ink? 
WILLIAM A. SNYDER 
Asbury Park, N.J. 


| 

Star-Gazing 
Sir 

I wonder how many of your readers caught 
you ‘star-gazing” on the People page 
of April 27? 

By actual count, there were 20 stars, cal- 
culated as follows 

General of the Army Omar Bradley 


5 
Major General Emmett O'Donnell 2 
General of the Army Dwight Eisenhower 5 
Lieut. General Walter Bedell Smith 3 
General of the Army George Marshall 5 

Total 20 





Hat STROUBE 
Warrant Officer, U.S.A. (ret.) 
Cairo, Il. 


Sir: 

Did anyone wind up in an arithmetic 
class? Eisenhower (5), Smith (3), Marshall 
(4), Bradley (4), and O'Donnell (2) add up 
to 18 stars. 

ALAN JEFFREY 

Los Angeles 

@ For Time’s People researcher—and 
Time’s readers—an abacus, a telescope 
and a subscription to the Army, Vavy, 
Air Force Journal, Correct star-count: 
Generals of the Army Eisenhower, 
Marshall and Bradley, five each; Gen- 
eral Smith, four; Lieut. General 
O'Donnell, three. Total: 22.—Eb. 


Turner Sees Red 
Sir 

The article . . . about the sports-car race 
held at Bergstrom Air Force Base, Texas 
[ Time, April 20] was a shock and a joke to 
many airmen stationed here at Turner Air 
Force Base, Ga, Turner was the first base to 
sponsor such a race on Oct. 25, 1952 

The sole advantage gained was General 

LeMay’s prestige. We of Turner Air Force 
Base feel bitter toward the project and 
can guarantee, when Turner has another 
race, the airmen will not support it 

Turner made $35,000 from the race It 
is believed that the proceeds may have been 
for the use of airmen’s living conditions, but 
Turner has not proven it to us 

(SERVICEMAN’S NAME WITHHELD) 
Albany, Ga. 


Sir: 

The amount of time spent working on 
the project by all ranks was not “off- 
duty” time by any means Now, six 
months afterward, the money is still in the 
bank (we hope), with no definite project 
in mind for improving airmen’s living con- 
ditions The “Big Cigar” (LeMay) has 
lost a lot of respect of his “men” here 
because of this 

(SERVICEMAN’S NAME WITHHELD) 
Albany, Ga 


Collector's Complaint 
Sir 

Your beautiful coverage of our Kress Col- 
lection (April 27), in both story and color 
illustrations, is greatly appreciated. Of course, 
I'm afraid Houston won't be happy about 
your assigning their wonderful Pannini, The 
Pantheon and Other Monuments of Ancient 
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IT¢ AMERICAS BESTSELLING BUY-OGRAPHY 


—because these millions have BUY on their minds! 


i ie various big-circulation magazines are 


read for various reasons, but among these, BH: G Manvencicat BRIEFS 
only Better Homes & Gardens is read from @ Advertising—More dollars of adverti 


A 1 
tising, more pages of advertising were p 





lvertising. more lines of adver- 
laced in BH&G in 1952 


cover to cover as a buying guide. if 
¢ oF than in any other major monthly magazine. 


It all starts with the single-minded way that e Editorial— BH&G was first among all magazines in 1952 in 
: : ‘ . we editorial lines devoted to major service subjects, including build- 
BH&G is ec lited. Ey ery page, every art icle, ing and home repair, children, gardening, food and nutrition, 


ren > ‘ —_ ‘ * . health and medical science, home furnishings and management. 
every picture oflers practical Suggestions on : 
© ‘ . ° . o I > 
e@ Circulation gains -For 28 of the past 3U years, BH&G has 


how BH&G readers can make daily living shown an increase in total circulation and it is now at a 
richer, easier, or more enjoyable. Result: BH&G HEM MEN — SAMO. 

: oie a MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY 

screens America to attract only those families , a Dia Molaee, Sons 
2 SH 


who are BUY-minded. 


So naturally, this all-through-the-book buying 








mood is reflected on every advertisement in 


Better Homes & Gardens! 


aan 3% million families- 
“Buy ON THEIR 








a 












MILLIKEN’S 55% DACRON— 45% WOOL BLEND 
plus H. Freeman & Son’s perfection-tailoring 


makes the ideal 8-0z. tropical suit 


Moatowrighe 


Milliken’s 8-0z. Dacron and wool blend is the ideal tropical fabric! 


ts wrinkles, holds its crease in the most humid 





It’s cooler, res 
weather—looks fresh and feels fresh through weck after week of 
continuous wear! 

To this, H. Freeman & Son adds perfection-tailoring—needlework 
of the highest order plus special features that help lessen the weight 
and heighten the luxury of the suit—Skinner’s special lightweight 
linings and pure silk thread throughout. 

Result: STRATOWEIGH —the Dacron and wool tropical that 
starts off looking better and continues to look better! 


$69 


Slightly higher on the Pacific Coast. 


H. FREEMAN & SON, INC. © 33rd and ARCH STREETS * PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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Stratoweigh 


tailored of 


MILLIKEN’S 
55% DACRON—45% WOOL 


is available in limited quantities 
at any of the fine shops listed below. 


NOTE: additional fine shops are listed 
on the opposite page. 





ALABAMA 
Birminghom. Henry Porter, Inc. 
ARIZONA 
Phoenix N. Porter Co. 
Tucson Albert Steinfeld & Co, 
Tucson MocNeil, Inc. 
CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles J. W. Robinson 
Los Angeles Phelps-Terkel 
Los Angeles Bullock s- Wilshire 
Berkeley George Good 


Beverly Hills 


Burlingame 
Carmel 


Westwood Villoge 


Carrol & Co. 
Robert Gotes 
Derek Royne 
Bullocks, Westwood 


Posadena Bullocks, Pasedeng 
Pasadena Horry Fitzgercld 
Pasadena Wm, Toylor, Jr. 


San Francisco 
San Francisco 


The White House 
Bullock & Jones 





Sacramento Robert Wallace itd. 

San Marino Bill Wynn 

Ventura Windsor Shop 
COLORADO 

Colorado Springs MacNeil & Moore 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport Meigs & Co. 

Greenwich Kepple & Kepple 

Nauge tuck Breen’s 

New Hoven Gentree lid. 

Weterbury Jones Morgen & Co. 
DELAWARE 

Dover Jos. Levi 

Wilmington Wright & Simon 

D.C. 

Washington Goldheim's 
Washington Lewis & Thos. Soltz 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta John Jarrell 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago. Copper & Capper 
Chicago Chos. Morel 
Evanston Williams 
INDIANA 
Muncie John C. Bonto 
IOWA 
Davenport Mickelson’s 
Des Moines Hermon Kuchoro 
KENTUCKY 
Lexington Groves Cox 
Lovisville Rodes Rapier 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore K. Kotz & Sons 
Boltimore Wm, H. Lohmeyer 
Baltimore Payne & Merrill 
Hagerstown Hopkins-Grober 
Salisbury R. E. Powell Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Amherst Thos. F, Welsh 
Boston Lovis, Inc. 
Salem Clark & Friend 
Williamstown House of Walsh 
MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor Von Bovens Inc. 
Birmingham Young's 
Detroit Capper & Copper 
Detroit E. J, Hickey Co. 
Detroit Higgins & Fronk 
Detroit Kilgore & Hurd 
Detroit LeCloir & Sterr 
Detroit Ven Bovens Inc. 
Grand Rapids The Colony Shop 
Grosse Point Proper's 
MINOR... 0cccscssenesisnseccenstvesnnensnnnnnnanneneen McConn's 
MINNESOTA 
Duluth . Harry Allenfall 
Minneopolis Hubert White 
Minnecpolis — Nicolos 
St, Poul . Hubert White 
MISSOURI 
Konsas City......ceccccssereorrseenseeeeseren dock Henry 
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Stratoweigh 


tailored of 


MILLIKEN’S 
55% DACRON—45% WOOL 


is available in limited quantities 
at any of the fine shops listed below. 


NOTE: additional fine shops are listed 
on the opposite page. 





NEBRASKA 
Ommaha............0-00 Charles J. Assmann 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Hanover... pasesliasiey so James Campion 
NEW JERSEY 
Asbury Park Chorles Levensohn 
Cranford Goldberg Men's Shop 
Hackensack........ Low , Inc, 
Hightstown Fred Hutchinson 
Paterson Benj. Greenberg Co. 
Plainfield = Tepper's 
Princeton H, Ballot 
Ridgewood MacHugh 
Somerville Wendell's 
Trenton Croyden Men's Shop 
Trenton Frederick W. Donnelly & Son 
Westfleld scones John Franks 
NEW YORK 
New York City B. Altman & Co. 
New York City John David, Inc. 
New York City John Jarrell 
New York City Edward Reed Ltd, 
New York City F. R. Tripler & Co, 


New York City 
New York City 


John Wanamaker 
Whitehouse & Hardy 


Albany soe W. E, Walsh & Sons 
Binghomton 2 Compton-Dunn 
Buffalo Flint & Kent 
Hudson Kritzmon-Maskin 
Elmira “ H. Strauss 
Endicott : " Vaughn's 
Poughkeepsie M. Shwartz Co, 
Rochester McFarlins 
Schenectady Nusboums 
White Plains Court Tailors 


NORTH CAROLINA 





Charlotte Bryon Wentz Co, 
Durham Von Stratten’s 
Winston-Salem Norman-Stockton 
OHIO 
Akron... om M. O'Neil Co, 
Cincinnati é Burkhordt's 
Cincinnati Dunlop's 
Cincinnati Shillito's 
Cleveland Halle Bros. 
Cleveland (Shaker Heights) Bunce Bros, 
Youngstown Powers & Flaugher 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia Jacob Reed 
Philadelphia John Wanamaker 
Pittsburgh Lorrimors 
Allentown Judds 
Doylestown Ely's 
Easton.. Jacob Mayer 
Erie d - P. A. Meyer & Sons 
Media B. Gross 
Rosemont Michael Talone 
TENNESSEE 
Knoxville J. S. Hall's Sons 
Nashville Chas. Davitts 
TEXAS 
Fe, Worth... ccc Clyde Campbell 
Houston... Norton Ditto 
VIRGINIA 
Roanoke... : John Norman 
WASHINGTON 
Seatile......ccre-rsees sovees, Littler Inc. 
Spokane Davenport Sport Shop 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Huntington............. M.D. Angel Co. 
WISCONSIN 
Madi90n 0... escvees MacNeil & Moore 
Milwaukee wos MacNeil & Moore 
GRO saint. as cianinsasersiatacebaaesbdoenson Art Imig's 
HAWAII 
Honolul...... ccc Liberty House 
SWITZER 
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Rome, to New Orleans. But then, we won't 
be able to live without our St. Lucy Led to 
Her Martyrdom by Fungai, which your ar- 
ticle placed in Houston. So as not to make 
a liar out of Time, I shall suggest to Houston 
Director Lee Malone that we swap the two 
paintings once a year. 

ALonzo LANSFORD 

Director 

Isaac Delgado Museum of Art 
New Orleans 


Rank Injustice 
Sir: 

Congratulations on the picture that ac- 
companied your article “Jolt for Japan” 
[April 20]. You couldn't have chosen a better 
person to photograph if you had combed the 
Far East. The “G.I.” on the right is Captain 
Karl Spannare . Without much doubt, 
he spent more time and money as a shopper 
than any other man in our outfit. 

JoHN A. BRADLEY 
Evanston, II. 
 Time’s apologies for demoting Shop- 
per Spannare.—Ep. 


Crazy Over Horses 
Sir: 

I was very pleased to sce those two pictures 
by W. R. Leigh in the current [April 20] 
Time, [but] it is obvious that he was never 
a cowboy himself. 

In regard to that remark you credit to 
him—‘those tired old nags at the rodeo”— 
any old cowboy will agree that the present- 
day rodeo bucker is twice as rough—and hard 
to stay with—as the wildest mustang that 
was ever foaled... 

It might be added, of course, that the 
average rodeo bronc rider couldn't hold down 
a job as a working cowboy. 

Epcar Wray THISTLETHWAITE 
Independence, Calif. 


Passing the Bar 
Sir: 


As a recent law graduate (Yale, 1952)... 
I must disagree heartily with the conclusions 
of Dean Harno | Time, April 20]. One year 
of law-school training and a_ three-weeks 
“cram”... are more than enough prepara- 
tion to pass the bar exam . . . I suggest that 
the best curriculum change the law schools 
could adopt is to substitute some sort of 
interning program for what now follows the 
first year of law school . . . The law schools 
don't do any harm. They're just stymied by 
the fact that the best way to train a lawyer 
is to let him work for another lawyer who 
knows more than he does. 

James M. PINES 

New York City 


The Readers Measure the Mayor 


Sir: 

. . . If Bowron (as he claims) is “The Na- 
tion’s Most Respected Mayor” [April 20], 
such respect must be centered east of the 
Rockies in the vicinity of Time's editorial 
offices. We have never had the “habit” of 
respecting highhanded political “tactics” here. 

VoLNEY Brown Jr. 
Los Angeles 
Sir: 

Your article . . . makes it abundantly clear 
why my Los Angeles High School son de- 
mands that we cancel our subscription to 
yi ee 

As for [Opposition Candidate] Poulson 
being “undistinguished”’—how misinformed 
can you get? ... In short, I hope you live 
to rue the day. 

Mrs. Ropert H. THOMPSON 
Los Angeles 





New Economy... 
New Convenience With 


Frigidaire 


Water Coolers 





Castomere, employees, visitors 
alike, welcome cool, clear drinking 
water. Here is water service at its 
best with a Frigidaire Water Cooler. 
Automatic regulator compensates 
instantly for all pressure changes. 
Stream always constant, no squirt 
or spurt. New instantaneous “flash 
cooling” lowers operating costs as 
much as 30%. New all-electric toe- 
tip control. New splash- proof por- 
celain top. New convenient low 
drinking height. Powered by quiet, 
dependable Meter-Miser warranted 
for 5 years. Capacities 6, 12, 18 gal- 
lons per hour. 
New “Executive” 
Bottle Type Cooler 
with Refrigerated 
Compartment 


Puts ice cold water at 
your finger tips. Handy 
compartment freezes 
two trays of ice cubes, 
cools quart bottles; 
holds up to 36 soft 
drinks. Plugs into any 
115 v. AC outlet; re- 
uires no plumbing. 
Call your Frigidaire 
Dealer today. Or write: 
Frigidaire, Dayton 1, 
Ohio. In Canada: To- 
ronto 13, Ontario. 


Frigidaire 4S¥ 


Water Coolers 


Built and backed by General Motors 


The most complete line of air conditioning and 


refrigerating products in the industry 


Pressure - Balanced 
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Sac. 


It’s one of the world’s largest power shovels! When it 
sinks its teeth into the land, the big bucket comes up 
with enough earth and rock to fill a good-sized room! 


Shovels like this cost over a million dollars. 


Constant research and large capital investments by 
America’s progressive coal companies have put many 
such marvelous machines to work. Result: This coun- 
try’s bituminous coal industry is the world’s most pro- 
ductive, and in recent years has shown efficiency gains 
matched by few American industries of any type —evi- 
dence indeed that America’s coal production is guided 
by capable hands. 

America’s growing economy will require even more 
coal tomorrow than the huge tonnages used today: 
more and more coal for steel, for electric power, and 
for chemicals—more and more coal to power the mak- 
ing of thousands of useful products! 





America can count on coal! The nation’s coal reserves 
are virtually inexhaustible. And, America’s privately 
managed coal companies—while meeting all of today’s 
demands—are readying themselves to meet the even 


greater needs for coal the future seems sure to bring! 


COAL POWERS AMERICA'S PROGRESS! 


* Enough coal to fill the Panama Canal—in a single year 
America’s highly mechanized mines turned out a volume of 
coal equal to the soil excavated in digging the Panama Canal! 


* Today, industry is turning more and more to coal * —mod- 
ern equipment boosts combustion efficiencies way up, cuts 
handling costs way down—gives coal users new, big savings 
along with coal’s inherent, unique advantages of low price, 
safe storage, and dependable supply. 


*Numerous actual case histories—from industries 
of all sizes and types—available on request. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D. C. 


abs RIGHT NOW—AND IN THE YEARS AHEAD 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL? 
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STYLED BY CARL OTTO 
ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH 


The new- fashioned individual dictating instrument 
with the trim, book look ... another EDISON first / 


So sturdy... because there's 


solid Eptson quality beneath the V. P.’s 
striking good looks! It’s built to take 
the toughest daily desk use! Luxuri- 
ously designed, magnificently engi- 
neered, it will win your respect as a 
tireless office companion. 


So small... you now can slip 
your desk dictating instrument right 
into your briefcase or bag! No more 
lugging extra carrying cases around. 
And note: with this pint-sized prodigy 
along, you have complete dictation 
service always available 
as well as dictating. 


—transcribing 


The superb Epison Diamond Disc captures the 
full tonal range of Epison High Definition Re- 
It is standard—and interchangeable—on 
all Evison dise equipment. Thus, the V.P. inte- 
grates perfectly with Epison Tevevoice, the new- 
fashioned phone system of dictation, 


cording 


Q Edison. 


'NCORPORATE OD 
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TAKE 11 MINUTES 
TO SEE IT IN ACTION! 


We'll be glad to demonstrate 
the V. P. to you—in only 11 
minutes—at your convenience. 
No obligation. Send coupon 
—or phone nearest Epison 
Vorcewrrrer representative 
(see classified directory in ma- 
jor cities). 





. 
So light... you simply tuck it 
under your arm—like a book! Take 
your V. P. along—to meetings, confer- 
ences, conventions. In the office or at 
home, cross-town or cross-country, your 
personal, dependable“secretary" records 
as you go, like a high-speed camera! 


... there's no comparison 


between the V. P. and other individual dictating instruments! The 
diagram shows you the measure of Epison's amazing achieve- 


ment. The V. P. is smallest, lightest, 
easiest to carry—and it’s Eptson all the 
way, from its unique 4-in-1 control and 
Automatic Disc Positioning to its Dia- 
mond Recording. Yet it’s priced below 
the market! 


CEWRITER 





EDISON (Ediphone Div.),10 Lakeside Ave., W. Orange, NJ. 


All right—send the V. P. and your representative around. 
I'll give them 11 minutes. 


NAME - —_——__— 
TITLE COMPANY_ 

ADDRESS 

cITy ZONE STATE 
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Needletuft 
accent rugs... 
true fashion 
excitement, 

a most 
practical 
magic. — 


Smart colors, 
textures, 
designs... 
washable and 
long-wearing. 


Needletuft 
Rugs, 
Dalton, Ga. 


Division of 
Cabin Crafts, Inc. 


Makers of fine washable textiles 
for the home for over 20 years 























A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





QOpon Tine-Reodern 


One day last summer, Trme’s Seat- 
tle bureau chief. Dean Brelis, was 
aboard a small launch in the middle 
of Lake Washington, watching a trial 
run of the Slo-Mo-Shun IV, 1952 
Gold Cup winner. Suddenly a sailboat 
slid effortlessly up to the launch. As 


oe the sailboat started 
-=>- to turn, a young lady 
D dor standing in the bow 





Wj + tossed a stone into the 

qu launch. Brelis picked 

up the stone, found a 

piece of paper wrapped 

around it with thick 

rubber bands. On the paper was a 

message for him to get in touch with 

Western Union's Operator 25 imme- 
diately, for a wire from Time. 

Operator 25 is many people with 
many functions—and, obviously, many 
facets of ingenuity. Basically, Western 
Union uses Operator 25 as a commer- 
cial service. If, for instance, you want 
to find out the name of the local dis- 
tributor of the Cant-Chu-U dog muz- 
zle, Operator 25 can tell you. In many 
cities, Operator 25 is also the person 
to call back when you are 
not at home to receive 
a wire. In that capacity, 
Operator 25—or her coun- 
terpart—has become a fa- 
miliar voice to many Tre 
correspondents. 

Says Brelis: “Operator 
25 is uncanny. I have never met her, but 
she is like a shadow. She has contacted 
me at home or at the Washington Ath- 
letic Club. Once she paged me in a 
movie, told the manager that it was an 
important wire from New York and 
that Trae was holding the presses—a 
fabrication on the grandest level.” 

Across the continent, in Providence, 
R.1., Ben Bagdikian calls Operator 25 
his “favorite Western Union employ- 
ee.” She seems to know what time he 
arrives home, once told his - wife: 
“When he gets home at 5:30, will you 
have him call Operator 25? I've got a 
long one from Time.” She knows 
wires are to be sent to his office after 
they are read to him. Says Bagdikian: 
“She is a sympathetic audience and 
often giggles appreciatively at a query, 
but is also capable of indignation. She 
is a pretty good barometer of tele- 
graphic opinion. When Tre asks for 
a cross section of opinion on a subject 
in the news, she can sometimes give a 
general idea about the ratio of pro to 
anti telegrams and their intensity.” 

What Bagdikian remembers most 
vividly about Operator 25 concerns 
a wire he once sent about a proposal 
by Rhode Island Governor Dennis 
J. Roberts that the state build indus- 
trial plants for leasing to private 
firms. Roberts called the plan “a lively 





experiment.” Bagdikian explained tha! 
the expression came from the inscrip- 
tion on the State House, which he 
quoted from memory: “To hold forth 
a lively experiment that a most flour- 
ishing state may stand and best be 
maintained with full liberty in reli- 
gious concernments.” A little later he 
got a message to call Operator 25. 
Shouldn’t the quotation read, she 
asked politely, “that a most flourish- 
ing civil state may stand?” He found a 
state manual, looked it up, and called 
back to tell Operator 25 she was right. 
He asked how she had known. She ex- 
plained that she lived near the State 
House and walked by it almost daily. 

In Toledo, Ohio, Correspondent 
C. W. Gilmore’s chief link with the 
telegraph office is through an opera- 
tor he knows only as Paul. Gilmore 
once also tried to use him as a news 
source. Trying to determine “Topic 
A” in his city (the subject most people 
are talking and thinking about), Gil- 
more asked via teletype what Paul was 
thinking about. The answer clicked 
back: “Women.” 

Operators 25 in Des Moines are 
chattier than most, reports Correspond- 
ent George Mills. One took 
a message about the devel- 
opment of wingless chick- 
ens in Iowa, exclaimed won- 
deringly: “What next?” 
Another, taking a telegram 
~ about reckless teen-age 
drivers, agreed heartily, ex- 
plained she was worried about her own 
teen-age daughter. 

Says Cleveland’s Eugene Segal: “I 
like to imagine that Operator 25 is 
young and beautiful.’ Segal says that 
some of the operators have got to 
know most of his family. When his son 
answers the phone, they will say, “Hel- 
lo, David, is your dad there?” One 
operator volunteered a cold remedy 
when Segal’s voice was hoarse one day, 
and ever since she has inquired about 
his health, Another, when _ 
he answered the phone 
after returning from a 
movie, asked: “Where 
have you been? I've 
been trying to get you 
all evening. This is one 
they want right away.” 

But telegraph opera- = 
tors in Reno have been ‘ 
hardened into indifference. reports 
Frank McCulloch, and the content of 
messages never surprises them. Per- 
haps, he says, that is because it is 
Reno, where all kinds of amazing tele- 
grams go out all the time. 


Cordially yours, 


Groves WP 
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T's only human to get a glow when others view your ear with admiring eyes. 
The satisfaction of Plymouth owners doesn’t end here. For they know 


thal their car contains admirable traits you can’t see in a glance— | 







advanced engineering, quality materials, honest craftsmanship, and an enduring 7 






performance that constantly sustains their jndgment in choosing a Plymouth 







PLYMOUTH 


Chryster Corporation's No.1 Car 






The Plymouth Cranbrook Convertible Club Coupe, shown at the Shadow Mountain Club, Palm Desert, near Palm Sr alit 











Your First Taste—of Hawaii's Aloha 


Flowers and songs greet you as the LURLINE nears 
port. It’s a lovely end to the hours you've spent with 
new-found friends in a relaxed and luxurious atmos 
phere! Throughout your cruise a magic mood of 
Hawaii has been woven: quick friendships keener 
delight in ship games, parties, movies, dancing 

f 


heightened appreciation of food and service, of com Ss New York 


Los Angeles 


»your Travel Agent orany Matson Lines 





fortable quarters. Credit Matson know-how ind ( 





hicago, San Francisco, Seattle, Port 
it’s yours to be twice enjoyed on a round-trip fare San Diego, Honolulu. And book round trip on the LURLINE! 


the LURLINE 
t xervice, the 


to from Hawaii 


THE LURLINE SAILS FROM SAN FRANCISCO 'SO74, 


AND LOS ANGELES ALTERNATELY 
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Gets Dishes And Glasses Super Clean! 
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Remarkable New Double Washing Action Outmodes c j 
All Other Dishwashers... And Hotpoint Has The = : 

Largest Capacity And Is The Easiest To Load! : _ : ,, 
@ Here are the true facts on automatic dishwashers: 4 ———— = 
Hotpoint definitely gets dishes cleaner than any other Pots And Pans Sparkle! Separate Roll-Out Racks! Mab 


make . . . because only Hotpoint washes every dish, 
glass, pot, pan and piece of silver fwice. ¢ ¢ Each is 
then automatically rinsed twice and hygienically dried. 
@ Only Hotpoint has separate racks that roll out all the 
way for easiest loading. ¢ ¢ Hotpoint holds more than 
any other make. ¢ ¢ And Hotpoint’s special QuiKonect 
feature makes installation easy and inexpensive. 

@ See all three reasonably priced models at your Hot- 
point dealer’s*. Easy terms, if desired. Hotpoint Co. 
(A Division of General Electric Company), Chicago 44. 












Pc Cl *Dealers are listed in most classified phone directories 
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* Guaranteed by ™ 
Good Housekeeping 
g * 
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Everybody's Pointing To QUALITY APPLIANCES 
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Freezers © Automatic Washers ¢ Clothes Dryers © Rotary lroners ¢ Dehumidifiers 
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THE NATION 


The Harnessing of Two Logics 

The basic problem of the U.S.—and of 
the free world—is to preserve its dynamic 
economic and political freedoms as it 
builds up military defenses against global 
Communism. This is a problem which the 
U.S. has not really met squarely since the 
Communists began their march at the end 
of World War IL. Last week President 
Eisenhower was ready to come to grips 
with it. 

Fixing his heavy. horn-rimmed glasses 
in place. the President faced his weekly 
press conference and began to read in a 
low voice. “I would like to present to you 
. . . With fairly broad strokes. what I con- 
sider the sensible framework ... [for] an 
ever more effective posture of defense.” 
Quickly he came to the heart of his de- 
fense-security philosophy: “I have always 
firmly believed that there is a great logic 
in the conduct of military affairs. There is 
an equally great logic in economic affairs. 
Ii these two logical disciplines can be 
wedded, it is then possible to create a sit- 
uxtion of maximum military strength with- 
in economic capacities. 

“If, on the other hand, these two are 
allowed to proceed in disregard one for 
the other, you then create a situation 
either of doubtful military strength, or of 
such precarious economic strength that 
your military position is in constant jeop- 
ardy. It has been the purpose of this Ad- 
ministration ever since it took office, find- 
ing itself confronted with a crazy quilt of 
promises, commitments and contracts. to 
bring American military logic and Ameri- 
can economic logic into joint, strong 
harness.” 

Continuous Improvement. In this har- 
ness, said the President, U.S. policy will 
not be based on the philosophy of pre- 
paring for war by any certain year of 
maximum exposure, “but will be based on 
the sounder theory that a very real danger 
not only exists this year but may continue 
to exist for years to come; that our 
strength, which is already very real, must 
now be made stronger, not by inefficient 
and expensive starts and stops. but by 
steady. continuous improvement.” Under 
this “new, fresh” policy, the “old mislead- 
ing labels” would be changed, the “paper 
divisions and cardboard wings’ disre- 
garded, the “artificial arithmetic” erased, 
and a long-term program established. 

Then the President got down to figures: 
“This morning I told the legislative leaders 


that already we can see our way clear 
to ask the Congress to appropriate at 
least $8.5 billion less new money for fiscal 
year 1954 than had been asked for by the 
previous Administration.” 

Harry Truman had asked for $72.9 bil- 
lion in new appropriations—$41.5_ billion 
for the military, $7.6 billion for foreign 





A tated Press 
Deputy SECRETARY Kyes 
The danger is continuous. 


aid, $2 billion for atomic energy. and $21.8 
billion for other purposes. Dwight Eisen- 
hower did not break down his proposed 
cuts, but defense (which eats up almost 
two-thirds of the budget) would have to 
bear the brunt. Bob Taft later told repori- 
ers how the slicing would be done: $5 bil- 
lion off the military budget, $1.8 billion 
from foreign aid, $250 million out of the 
atomic-energy program, and $t.2 billion 
in the other departments. 

“I Shall Sleep Well." Would this cut 
mean a balanced budget and a tax cut in 
1954? No, said the President. This is a cut 
in requests for new appropriations (some 
of which will be spent in 1954. some much 
later). The deficit and taxes will be con- 
trolled by 1954 expenditures. partly from 
appropriations approved by Congress be- 
fore this year. However, progress is being 
made every day toward an eventually 
balanced budget. 

To implement the new approach, Eisen- 





hower had sent Congress a plan to re- 
organize the Department of Defense (see 
below). But he was not ready to answer in 
detail the question which correspondents 
tried to ask in a number of ways: How will 
the cuts affect the size and strength of the 
Air Force, the Army and the Navy? 
There would be more buildup than origi- 
nally planned during 1954, the President 
said, but it is not yet possible to say 
what the final result will be. 

When the President's news hit the head- 
lines. his economy-minded critics were 
afraid he had not cut far enough, and 
defense-minded critics feared that the re- 
sults of his cuts might impair U.S. se- 
curity, But any who thought Dwight 
Eisenhower had lost his sense of balance 
between the two logics had not listened 
to his short, off-the-cuff speech at mid- 
week to the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 
Said he: “These [defense-security | costs 
are going to be lowered at the earliest 
possible moment. But they are never go- 
ing to be lowered beyond that point that 
you can, with justification, say: ‘I shall 
sleep well tonight because my country, 
its system, its liberties, are safe.’ ” 


DEFENSE 


Cuts & Consequences 

What kind of defense will the U.S. be 
able to buy with the approximately $36.5 
billion left by the Eisenhower budget cut? 
Deputy Secretary of Defense Roger Kyes. 
ex-General Motors vice president and pro- 
duction man (see below), had cut care- 
fully in all directions to get the $5 billion 
saving. Some of the probable results of 
Kyes’s budget cutting in terms of men 
and equipment: 
@ Combined manpower strength of the 
armed services (now 3,650,000) will be 
reduced in fiscal 1954 by 7.5%, i.e., about 
273,750 men. 
@ The Army will keep the 20 combat divi- 
sions it now has and (because of an addi- 
tional $1 billion appropriation for ammu- 
nition) may actually end up with more 
money than it expected to get under the 
Truman budget. Its training divisions. 
however, will be cut from ten to seven 
and its replacement training centers from 
14 to 13. 
@ The Navy's projected atomic aireraft 
carrier will have to use a cheaper power 
source than the $250 million breeder re- 
actor called for in original plans. Two 
supercarriers now under construction will 
be finished, and funds to start a third will 

















be available. Naval aviation funds will 
also be cut. 

@ The Air Force goal of 143 wings by 
January 1956 will be reduced to 115 wings. 
Transport and tactical wings (which fur- 
nish support to the Army) will be skele- 
tonized in order to keep Strategic Air 
Command and U.S. defense wings at pres- 
ent strength. 

Obviously, the Air Force program will 
bear the brunt of the cuts, and it is in 
this area that the President has yet to fill 
in a few blanks. The Truman Administra- 
tion’s plan to build the Air Force to 143 
Wings was not—as Eisenhower implied— 
a program which was to be ready for one 
critical year and then done with. It was a 
program to equip the U.S. with air weap- 
ons for the jet age, to be ready by Jan. 
I, 1956. 

Since, as far as the U.S. knows, the 
Soviet military threat is still unchanged, 
the Eisenhower Administration’s next 
move must be to assure the U.S. either 
1) that the Communist threat is not as 
great as before. or 2) that the Adminis- 
tration has found a more efficient way to 
meet it, or 3) that the projected 143- 
wing buildup was too big in the first place. 

In this general area, the questions are 
sure to fly thick and fast when Roger 
Kyes takes his new budget to Congress 
next week. 


Jolly Roger 

Deputy Defense Secretary Roger 
Kyes’s first piece of fan mail after he took 
over his broad oak desk in the Pentagon 
last February was a postcard from a Ten- 
nessean who, after seeing Kyes’s picture 
in the paper, wrote: “You look to me as 
though you could spit in the devil's eye.” 
Big (6 ft. 4 in., 225 lbs.), craggy Roger 
Kyes* makes a similar impression on peo- 
ple who encounter him face to face. After 
meeting him for the first time, a Penta- 
gonian remarked: “He looks like the kind 
of guy who'd say, ‘Lay off 40,000 men.’ ” 
Kyes has not yet said. “Lay off 40,000 
men.” but he did order a cut in Defense 
Department replacement hiring, with the 
result that normal outflow has reduced 
employment by just about 40,000. 

Kyes needs toughness for the job he has 
to do. Kyes. his boss, Charles Erwin Wil- 
son, and Wilson's Dwight Eisen- 
hower, are all convinced that the nation 
needs to get more defense per dollar of 
expenditure. But the Defense Department 
is so vast, so complex and so procedure- 
ridden that to grab it and shake out some 
of its abundant water takes a man with 
both managerial talent and toughness. 
Kyes has both. He is calm and affable, but 
when Pentagonians call him “Jolly Roger” 
they mean not that he is jolly but that he 
is as tough as a pirate. 

Roger Martin Kyes. 47. brought no 
military experience to Washington. But 
he did bring a lot of experience in manag- 
ing men and expediting production. Farm- 


boss, 


* Who recently startled a woman at a cocktail 
party by saying cheerfully: “I’m Roger Kyes, the 
ugliest-looking man in Washington.” 
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born, and still vaguely rustic despite Har- 
vard (°28) and a high standard of living, 
he worked up to the presidency of Harry 
Ferguson, Inc. (tractors and farm imple- 
ments), then moved to General Motors, 
became a vice president and the general 
manager of the Truck and Coach Divi- 
sion. When G.M. President Erwin Wilson 
was tabbed as Defense Secretary, he asked 
Kyes to be his No. 2 man. Kyes gave up 
his $85,000 salary (plus large bonuses), 
sold $200,000 worth of G.M. stock. When 
he learned that his new job would pay 
$20,000 and Wilson's $22,500, he re- 
marked: “Well, I never thought I would 
get within $2,500 of C. E. Wilson.” 

Wilson, occupied with high-level hud- 
dles, left most of the Pentagon intramural 
work to Kyes. Some Kyes policies: tight- 
er correlation of production schedules: 
use whenever possible of standard civilian 
goods (e.g., trucks) instead of specially 
designed items; channeling production 
contracts to low-cost producers. 

The new job keeps Kyes busy. He gets 
to the Pentagon before 8:30 a.m., seldom 
leaves before 10 p.m. When he went to 
Washington, he expected to be busy for a 
while, so he left his wife and four daugh- 
ters behind in suburban Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich. They are still there. 


The Expert's Touch 


In most respects, the President’s plan 
for reorganization of the U.S. defense es- 
tablishment followed the recommendations 
of Nelson Rockefeller’s three-month-old 
Committee on Department of Defense 
Organization.* But it also reflected a sure- 
ness of touch based on the President's 








%* The members: General Omar Bradley, Scien- 
tist Vannevar Bush, President Milton S. Eisen- 
hower of Penn State College, Office of Defense 
Mobilization Chief Arthur Flemming, former 
Secretary of Defense Robert A, Lovett, RCA 
Board Chairman David Sarnoff, 









International 
ApvisER ROCKEFELLER 


More power to civilians. 


intimate knowledge of the nation’s mili- 
tary machine and its shortcomings. “I ad- 
dress the Congress.” noted Eisenhower 
last week, “on a subject which has been 
of primary interest to me throughout all 
the years of my adult life. . .” 

The new plan had three major objec- 
tives: more efficiency. improved strategic 
planning and greater civilian control. To 
achieve those objectives. said Ike, the fol- 
lowing changes are necessary: 

@ Transfer of management of the Joint 
Staff, an important working-level panel of 
about 200 top officers, from the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff as a body to the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs alone. End result: sub- 
stantial increase in the authority of the 
chairman, at the expense of the other 
members of the J.C.S. (a move certain to 
provoke a storm from service partisas 
who fear steps toward unification ). 

@ Abolition of three “slow and clumsy 
tools*—the Munitions Board, the Re- 
search & Development Board and the De- 
fense Supply Management Agency. To take 
over their functions as well as those of 
other boards, committees and advisers, 
the President recommended the creation 
of six new Assistant Secretaries of De- 
fense. Result: strengthened control for 
the Secretary of Defense—and. inciden- 
tally, elimination of about soo Defense 
Department employees. 

Q Transfer of executive responsibility for 
a unified, multi-service command from 
one of the Joint Chiefs (e.g., Korea under 
Army General J. Lawton Collins, Alaska 
under Air Force General Hoyt Vanden- 
berg) to a civilian service secretary. Re- 
sult: more civilian control, and a further 
confinement of the Joint Chiefs to their 
role of “military advisers.” 

Q Affirmation of the authority of the Sec- 
retary of Defense to delegate his functions 
as he sees fit, to insure flexible administra- 
tion, capable of decentralization. 

Both in & out of the Pentagon, Wash- 
ington has been talking of the need for 
revision of the 1947 National Security 
Act ever since it was last patched by 
Congress nearly four years ago. But even 
the most ardent advocates of revision hes- 
itated to throw debate open for the pulling 
and hauling of the individual services and 
their congressional spokesmen. Eisenhow- 
er’s decision to present his proposals in 
the form of a “reorganization plan” was 
perhaps his happiest stroke. since a reor- 
ganization plan 1) cannot be amended by 
Congress, 2) is not likely to involve com- 
mittee hearings, and 3) automatically be- 
comes law unless the House or Senate re- 
jects it within 60 days. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
White House Bridge Player 


For outdoor relaxation, there is nothing 
Dwight Eisenhower would rather do than 
tee up a golf ball and whap it down a 
fairway. For indoor escape from tension, 
he likes a few rubbers of bridge. In the 
White House. Saturday night is usually 
bridge night. The evening begins about 5 
o'clock, in the solarium on the White 
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House roof, is interrupted for a snack or 
buffet supper, then may continue down in 
Ike’s second-floor study until 10 or 10:30. 
Guests arriving for a bridge date are like- 
ly to find the host waiting for them at the 
card table, impatiently riffling the decks. 
Classic & Sound. Ike has been playing 
bridge for more than 25 years, ranks as 
in expert just a shade below tournament 
class. His game was once described by 
Ely Culbertson as “classic, sound, with 
flashes of brilliance.” His favorite bridge 
partner, NATO's General Alfred Gruen- 
ther, is one of the few military men who 
have long been regarded as better than 
Ike at the game.* After one crucial hand 
n which they were soundly set, Partners 
Eisenhower and Gruenther mulled over 
the game play in an exchange of letters 
that 
Chief Justice Fred Vinson, once a fa- 
vorite of Harry Truman's at the poker 
table. is a regular at Ike's bridge table. A 
crackerjack player, good-humored Fred 
Vinson has never been known to get 
openly riled at a partner’s misplay. An- 
other regular is Air Secretary Harold Tal- 
bott. who has a competitive spirit to 
match Ik 
game. Among occasional pla 
ury Secretary George Humphrey, Under 
Secretary of State Bedell Smith: Banker 
Clifford Roberts: Newspaper Executive 
William E. Robinson, Bridge Master Os- 


wald Jacoby. (Says Jacoby The Presi- 





went on for two years, 





s. and plays an equally smart 
srs: Treas- 














dent plays better bridge than golf: he 





tries to break oo at golf: at brie 

would say he plays in the jos. 
Sphinx & Thumper. Eisenhower has his 

ional code for bridge Play 


part of a life- 


you 


own opera 





every hand,” he says. “as 
time bridge career. The result is more 


s, and a fine average record. 





slams, less s 
He will take reasonable chances based 
on a knowlec 





of mathematical odds: 
when alternative lines of play are before 
him. he chooses the one with the more fa- 
vorable odds (for an example. see box on 

recent Eisenhower slam bid). His de- 
fensive play can be rough and bold. Re- 
cently he went all the way to six hearts 
to prevent his opponents from taking the 
bid and rubber, With excellent playing 
he went down only one trick: the small 
penalty for down one was more than off 
set by the failure of his opponents to 
make a decisive score. 

Ike maintains a sphinxlike calm wi 
examining his cards on the deal. His n 





ner is similarly detached during the bid- 
ding. But his play is marked with barrack- 
room gusto. particularly when he _ pro- 
duces the trump that his opponents have 
to snare. or when he makes his 






faile 
slam or sets his opponents. An old bridge 
The card rises vertically in 


ssident s hand, then describes a 9o- 


friend savs 
the P 


degree arc. It hits the table with a thump 





upsetting ash trays and opponents.” 





Gruenth ggest moment amor the 
masters: the gru atch between Ely Ci 
bertson and Sydney S. Lenz (partners includ 
d Mrs. Culbertson and Oswald Jacobs in 


ch Lieut. Gruenther, then an instructor at 
West Point, acted as referee. 
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EAST 
Talbott 


64 
92094 
OA 62 
&s 1096 


SOUTH 
Eisenhower 
aasio7s 


976 
OK«s¢4 


Raa 


The bidding, both sides vulnerable: 
Nortu East Sout WEsT 


1 pass 26 pass 
3 @ pass 4notrump pass 
5 pass 6 pass 


pass pass 


rhe play 
Vinson opened with the three of 
diamonds and Talbott played his ace. 
Eisenhower here made a crucial de- 
cision: he threw away his king of dia- 
monds on Talbott’s ace, thereby as 
suring enough entries to the dummy 
to play out dummy’s heart suit. 
Talbott’s return lead was the club 
Eisenhower had considered the 
odds on the choices ahead of him: he 
could 1) finesse with his club queen 
(in which case he would have been 
>) take the club jack 
with his ace, then play out dummy’s 
hearts. hoping for a division of oppo- 


down one): ot 


nent’s hearts that would give him at 
least three heart winners. Odds were 
even on alternative No. were better 
than five to one on alternative No, 
Ike took the trick with his club ace. 
Then he drew trumps. He followed 
by playing king and ace of hearts 
ypping his own low hearts on the 
plays. He continued with dummy’s 
heart jack. Talbott threw down his 
queen. and Ike trumped from his own 
hand. Ike returned to dummy with a 
low diamond, came back with anoth- 
er he nd trumped opponent's re- 
maining heart ten. Once re Ike 
shifted to dummy with w dia 
mond then played his last heart, the 
only one left. discarding on it his only 


losing card, the club queen. Score 
six spades, bid & made. 





Work Done 


Last week the President: 
q Signed bills 1) extending rent controls 
until July 31, and authorizing daylight 
saving time for the District of Columbia 
each summer at the discretion of the dis- 
trict commissioners—thus putting an end 
to the annual wrangles in Congress over 
the District's daylight time. 
Sent Congress a reorganization plan for 
the Export-Import Bank, to abolish a 
cumbersome board of directors, concen- 
trate management in a single director. 
@ Ordered Robert D. Murphy to stay on 
in Japan. with ambassadorial rank, as an 
idviser to General Mark Clark during 
Korean pes ce negotiations, 
@ Nominated for U.S. Ambassador to 
Pakistan: Horace A. Hildreth, 50, presi 
dent of Bucknell University and onetime 
(1945-49) governor of Maine. 
@ Designated Georgia's tornado-scourged 
Muscogee and Macon counties as major 
disaster areas, thus qualifying the areas 
for FHA-guaranteed repair and replace 
ment loans. 
@ Asked Congress to help him name a bi- 
partisan commission for “a broad-gauge 
study” and “thorough re-examination” of 
U.S. foreign-trade policy. The commis- 
sion’s report, Eisenhower hoped, would 
become the basis for action during the 


54] session of Congress. 





@ Passed on to a friend one of his own 
maxims Don’t miss too many oppor- 
tunities to keep your mouth shut.” 


THE CONGRESS 
Filibuster's End 


In a quiet conference outside the Sen 
ite chamber last week, Majority Leader 
Robert A. Taft and New Mexico’s Clinton 


Anderson (whose ailing heart was begin- 





ning to hamper his leadership of the 
marathon-talking Democratic opposition ) 








igreed that it s time to call a halt to 
the 21-day offshore oil filibuster (Timi 
May 4). The Senate quickly approved a 





to vote this week on the Holland bill 
which grants seaboard states title to their 
marginal seas to the limit of their historic 
boundaries. In total. the filibuster: 1) 
iroused no public outcry against the bill 
2) changed few senatorial minds, 3 
changed not at all the Administration's 
resolve to return control of tidelands to 
the states. 4) wasted a lot of time. 


Minus 20,135 


Virginia’s economy-minded 
Harry Byrd add 


Senator 








1 up some new figures 
from the Administration last week and 
hustled out a pre ise. In March, Byrd 


Government loppe d 





reported the I ede 
5 civilian employees off its payrol 
the bigs 


Korean war be 





in any month since the 








gan. Most (17.8359) of those 
lropped were the Department of De 
fense, which at the end of March still had 
more civilian employees (1,303.534 than 
ill other Government departments com- 
bined. Total federal civilian employmen 
ifter the 20,135 had departed: 2,526,819. 

















SEQUELS 
Three Counts to Go 


Attacking a federal indictment charging 
him with perjury on seven counts, China 
Specialist Owen Lattimore last week won 
a partial victory in Washington. Latti- 
more’s attorneys moved to throw out all 
seven counts: Federal Judge Luther W. 
Youngdahl threw out four and cast “seri- 
ous doubt” on the validity of the remain- 
ing three. 

Judge Youngdahl (Republican governor 
of Minnesota from 1947 to 1951, then 
member of the federal judiciary by ap- 
pointment of Harry Truman) ruled that 
the dismissed counts were “fatally de- 
fective” because they infringed on an in- 
dividual’s constitutional right to free opin- 
ion and to clear accusation when standing 
trial. A broadside charge that Lattimore 
falsely denied being “a sympathizer or 
promoter of Communism or Communist 
interests”’ was, said the court, “so nebulous 
and indefinite that a jury would have to 
indulge in speculation in order to arrive 
at a verdict.” 

Youngdahl set trial on the three re- 
maining charges for Oct. 6, but directed 
Government attorneys to be more specific 
about “overt acts” on which a jury must 
decide Lattimore’s guilt or innocence. 


Old Bones 


Last week two skeletons of the Truman 
Administration rattled their old bones in 
two U.S. courtrooms: 

@ In Washington, E. Merl Young, 38, got 
four months to two years in the peniten- 
tiary on four counts of perjury. His major 
offense: telling a Senate committee he had 
no connection with a $ro million RFC 
loan to the now defunct Lustron Corp.. 
though he recommended approval of the 
loan and resigned from RFC on the day 
the loan was granted (to become a Lus- 
tron executive). Young and his wife (who 
wore the Truman Administration's origi- 
nal mink coat when she was a White 
House stenographer) now operate a swank 
Florida motel known to its clientele as 
“the Royal Pastel Mink Auto Court.” 

q In St. Louis, the court of appeals upheld 
the sentence for misconduct in office im- 
posed last year on James P. Finnegan, 52, 
erstwhile U.S. Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue in St. Louis and glad-handed pal of 
Harry Truman's, Finnegan’s mistake: ac- 
cepting fees from private companies for 
his services in two cases involving the 
Government while he was a federal em- 
ployee. His sentence: $10,000 fine, two 
years in prison, 


INVESTIGATIONS 
Standoff 


New Hampshire’s bald, Scripture-spout- 
ing old Senator Charles W. Tobey found a 
perfect foil for his histrionic talent last 
week: Joseph P. Ryan, burly, grumpy 
“lifetime” president of the A.F.L. Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association. Ryan 
has not only been indicted for misusing 
$11,390 in union funds, but has been 
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Internationa 
SENATOR TOBEY 
He damned the crowd. 


ordered. on pain of action by his peers in 
the Federation, to clean up his criminal- 
ridden waterfront locals in the Port of 
New York. Nevertheless, on appearing as 
a witness before Tobey and his waterfront 
investigation committee, Joe refused to 
admit that he was heavy with sin. 
Tobey hammered the table, waved his 
arms, mugged, and at times seemed close 
to the edge of genuine apoplexy. But 
Ryan did not repent. He testified that he 
had not purged his union of racketeers, 
and (although 60% of its organizers have 
criminal records) acted as though he had 
none at all to purge. He said the A.F.L. 
had extended its cleanup deadline to May 
15, but he showed no signs of planning 


Internationa! 
Pier Boss RYAN 


He refused to be saved. 








any purges in the future (which made a 
showdown over the I.L.A. almost inevita- 
ble at the next meeting of the A.F.L. Ex- 
ecutive Council }. 

Rage, shock, outraged propriety chased 
themselves across Tobey’s features. At one 
point, while Ryan was being questioned by 
Michigan's Senator Charles E. Potter, 
whose legs were blown off at the knees by 
a land-mine explosion in France, Tobey 
broke in to cry: 

“IT marvel at his [ Potter’s] sense of re- 
straint. This man is a noble American citi- 
zen, a soldier in World War II. He lost 
both legs. He went down to the shadow of 
the valley of death, and to sit here and 
hear these stories. . . of the crooks under 
you ... you employed the crooks and 
gangsters, gave them your benediction; I 
marvel at his restraint. There are many 
more millions who hate this crowd. I say 
damn the crowd. And I say it to you! If 
I had my way, I would kick you out of the 
union! What's the matter with you? Aren't 
you an American citizen?” 

Gathering breath as the hearing pro- 
gressed, he answered himself: “You're un- 
American all through!” 

“Whose job is it to keep the waterfront 
clean?” Ryan mumbled incautiously. later 
in his testimony, in an attempt to pass the 
buck to the cops. 

“Yours!” yelled Tobey triumphantly. 

Even after nearly four hours, Ryan re- 
fused to come forward and be saved. 
Tobey finished strong. 


CRIME 
The Good Citizen 


Cornelius Pytsch could hardly be called 
a solid citizen. Orphaned at five, he 
learned to make his own living at an age 
when most kids are learning long division. 
In 1930, when he was 26, Pytsch and an 
accomplice held up a small Manhattan ho* 
tel, but were caught by the cops before 
they even had a chance to spend their $7 
haul. After four years in Sing Sing, Pytsch 
was paroled, went to California to begin 
again. While he was working there as a 
coal miner, he seduced a 13-year-old girl. 
The girl told her father, and Pytsch was 
tried and found guilty of statutory rape. 
The judge gave him a two- to 100-year 
sentence, and the next day he escaped 
from jail. 

Frank Raboski. on the other hand, was 
a solid citizen. As a diesel mechanic in 
Northlake, Ill., he made a good living. He 
was the first president of the Northlake 
Home Owners Association, a member of 
the sewers and water committee, and 
treasurer of the Northlake Crime Com- 
mission which he and other vigilant citi- 
zens founded to halt an invasion of Chi- 
cago hoodlums. Last month Raboski cam- 
paigned (unsuccessfully) for police magis- 
trate. His home was one of the best kept 
in the neighborhood, and his lawn was the 
pride of Dewey Street. 

Last week Northlake’s police chief. Fred 
Heck, called on his friend Raboski, asked 
him to come down to the police station 
for an important conference. At the sta- 
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tion, the policeman handed Raboski a 
pile of papers, including the photograph, 
fingerprints and police record of Cornelius 
Pytsch of California. After a few minutes, 
the police chief broke the uncomfortable 
silence. “Are you that man?” he asked. 


“Ves.” said Raboski. 

“We were hoping.” said the policeman, 
“that we were wrong.” 

Before Raboski was taken off to Cook 
County jail, Chief Heck sent for Mrs. 
Raboski. “What's the matter?” she asked. 
when she arrived at the station. “The 
easiest way to tell you. I guess,” said her 
husband, “is to read these to you.” After 
he had owned up to Cornelius Pytsch’s 
record. Virginia Raboski's first question 
was: “Am I married to you?” Her hus- 
band gently assured her that a person us- 
ing an alias could marry as legally as 
anyone else. 

At week’s end, New York had waived 
extradition on a parole-jumping charge, 
but California was ready to demand the 
return of Pytsch-Raboski to serve out 
his sentence. Neighbors in Northlake, in- 
cluding Chief Heck, pledged their homes 
to raise Raboski’s $15,000 bail, drafted a 
clemency appeal to California’s Governor 
Earl Warren. “We plan to do everything 
we can to stand back of him,” said the 
Rev. Milan Swasko, pastor of the local 
Lutheran church. “This community can’t 
afford to lose him.” 


OPINION 
Footsteps Down the Hill 


After nearly two years as commander of 
the Eighth Army in Korea, strapping Gen- 
eral James A. Van Fleet came back to the 
U.S. with “a profound sense of frustra- 
tion.” His testimony to the Senate Armed 
Services Committee about the Korean 
ammunition shortage (Time, April 13 et 
seq.) made clear some of the reasons for 
the frustration. This week, in the first of 
two articles written for Lrre, Van Fleet 
gives a grim warning to the U.S. against 
the way the U.S. is conducting the Korean 
War. “We have made terrible mistakes in 
Korea. We may be in the process of mak- 
ing another one right now. In the present 
peace talks with the Chinese Reds, I am 
absolutely convinced, we run the risk of 
throwing away the future of our nation.” 

The first few weeks of his command in 
Korea. recalls Van Fleet. were “among the 
greatest in the history of the U.S. Army.” 
In April 1gs1. the Eighth Army, which 
Van Fleet found “fresh, hard and wiry,” 
heroically fought far larger Communist 
Armies. and brought *them to a standstill. 
In May the U.N. forces threw back an- 
other offensive. then counterattacked. For 
a few days while the Chinese retreated in 
disorder. Van Fleet saw total victory with- 
in his grasp. “Then our Government's 
high policy intervened, and we were or- 
dered not to advance any farther. . . 

Why Less? “While we missed our 
chance in May of 1951... we have had 
plenty of chances since. While I was in 
Korea, opportunities presented themselves 
again & again where I was fully aware of 
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my chance to beat the Reds once & for all 
and was restrained only by high policy. 

“The opportunity is still there today.” 

Van Fleet's basic question; “Why, when 
we are so thoroughly and completely supe- 
rior to the Chinese Reds in North Korea, 
do we even consider anything less than a 
genuine | Asia-wide | peace?” Part of the 
answer, he believes, lies in a general mis- 
appraisal of Chinese military power and 
potential. 

“The first mistake all of us made in 
Korea and in Washington was to overesti- 
mate the strength of the Red Chinese ar- 
mies. which attack with far more fury 
than staying power, This first erroneous 
judgment . . . has created a state of mind 


which has plagued us throughout the war 
and is still plaguing us in the peace dis- 
cussions.” : 
Right War. The Chinese also face a 
crippling supply problem, says Van Fleet. 
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A sense of frustration. 


“The logistics of a prolonged attack 
[against U.N. forces! are beyond the ca- 
pacity of the Red Chinese army ... The 
war in Korea is costing the Chinese Reds 
much more than it is costing us. They can- 
not stand the expense . . . The enemy is 
having a hard time supplying himself for 
even a sitdown war. If we ever put on 
some pressure and make him fight, we give 
him an almost insoluble tonnage problem. 

“All we have to do is start an all-out 
effort in Korea, and the Reds will soon 
come begging to us.” 

Van Fleet offers no comfort to those 
who believe U.S. intervention in Korea 
was a mistake from the start. “In terms 
of high strategy.” says he, “the Reds have 
lost the war in Korea, and they know it 
. . . The fact is that if we have to have a 
war with the Reds anywhere—a choice 
they themselves have made in this in- 
stance——Korea is for us the right war in 
the right place at the right time.” 











NEW JERSEY 


Grapefruit in the Garden State 


The “Garden State” of New Jersey 
(pronounced Goddan State of New J-eh- 
sey) boasts some of the most remarkably 
unsylvan areas east of the city dump at 
Gary, Ind. Its smoke-hung Hudson shore 
is littered, mile on dreary mile, with 
dingy factories, junkyards, piers. abattoirs, 
disconsolate old houses and drafty bar- 
rooms. When the wind is right, the in- 
describable perfume of some of the world’s 
most thoroughly fermented tidal flats pro- 
fanes the air. Jersey politics—a hatchery 
for grasping bosses—rests in this setting 
as comfortably as a bloated grapefrult 
floating in a sump pit. 

Most of Jersey's larger cities are tra- 
ditionally Democratic, and the state has 
been Republican for ten years, but po- 
liticos of both parties have been remark- 
ably astigmatic toward venality great & 
small. When New York’s Mayor Fiorello 
La Guardia threw “punks and gamblers” 
out of town, they migrated, almost as 
one. to Bergen County, N.J., and for al- 
most ten years no politico seemed to 
know that they were there. 

Disturbed Currents. Horse rooms and 
sawdust-joint crap games grew almost as 
common as gas stations. The pleasant back 
country blossomed with ornate gambling 
hells. which boasted thick rugs, fine food 
and limousine service to Manhattan. Hun- 
dreds of Bergen County citizens rented 
their phones to bookies at $50 a week, 
opened their houses to furtive characters 
known as “sitters,” who crouched near 
the receiver eight hours a day taking bets 
from the Big City across the Hudson. But 
after the Kefauver committee blabbed 
the tale to the world on television. New 
Jersey's Republican Attorney General 
Theodore Parsons went into prolonged 
spasms of surprise, horror and chagrin. 

Incautiously, perhaps. he did more— 
sent a fire-breathing young special prose- 
cutor named Nelson F. Stamler into Ber- 
gen County with orders to wipe it clean 
as a peeper’s telescope on a summer eve- 
ning. Last week—31 months later—this 
abnormal development was still having 
an intensely disturbing effect on the turgid 
currents of Jersey politics. 

Spectacular Complaint. Stamler car- 
ried out his orders with tactless vigor. 
He slammed too gamblers, including Big 
Shots Frank Erickson and Joe Adonis, 
into jail, and got indictments against a 
score of others, including three highly 
placed cops and a former Bergen County 
prosecutor. Amidst this furor, Bergen 
Gangster Willie Moretti was mysteriously 
killed (at the orders, according to Stam- 
ler’s hints, of politicians who were afraid 
he would talk), But Willie, according to 
testimony, did not die before making one 
spectacular complaint: he had given $236,- 
ooo to a smalltime statehouse aide named 
Harold John Adonis (no kin to Joe), and 
he had understood that Sigo.c00 of it 
was going to the governor—but had got 
no protection from the state. 

Harold Adonis skipped the country, 
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CHAIRMAN DICKERSON 


but Stamler indicted him anyhow. Short- 
ly thereafter, Special Prosecutor Stamler 
was fired by Attorney General Parsons for 
“insubordination.” This caused even more 
uproar than Stamler’s cleanup. The legis- 
lature launched an investigation into the 
affair, after Stamler shouted from the 
rooftops that he had really been axed for 
breathing too hotly on G.O.P. Governor 
Alfred E. Driscoll’s administration. Last 
week, while questioning New Jersey's (just 
retired) Republican state chairman, a 
prosperous, churchgoing real-estate execu- 
tive named John J. Dickerson, the legis- 
lators cut into a thick, salty vein of un- 
tapped political history. 

Chairman Dickerson’s most spectacular 
testimony: that a considerable part of 
Governor Driscoll’s___ political success 
stemmed from a Republican tie-up with 
Democratic machines in both Jersey City 
and Hoboken. In 1949, Dickerson testi- 
fied, he had done his best to help Demo- 
crat John V. Kenny beat the corrupt 
Hague machine in Jersey City. His best 
was good enough; Kenny displaced Hague’s 
nephew as mayor of Jersey City and 
Hague as boss of Hudson County. In re- 
turn, said Dickerson, Kenny's Democratic 
machine slammed on the brakes during 
the autumn gubernatorial campaign; Jer- 
sey City and surrounding Hudson Coun- 
ty, which normally returns a Democratic 
majority of from 75,000 to 100,000, pro- 
duced an edge of only 3,400 votes for 
Driscoll’s Democratic opponent. Had city 
and county voted as usual, Driscoll would 
have been defeated. 

Dickerson also admitted that the Re- 
publican state committee had accepted a 
$25,000 “loan” from one Joseph Bozzo, 
a friend of Gambler Longie Zwillman, 
and had kept no records of the cash re- 
payment. What about Willie Moretti’s 
complaint about his $286,000 bribe? Dick- 
erson knew all about it—for Willie had 
called at Dickerson’s home (in company 
with Joe Adonis and brother Salvatore 
Moretti) and had cried, “Tell the gov- 
ernor and the attorney general that 1 
don’t intend to take this laying down.” 


The governor, Dickerson went on. had 
been shocked to hear of the bribe and 
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blended with an indescribable pe 


But for all 
Dickerson was clearly no friend 
Stamler. Stamler. said 
Dickerson. had taken credit for work done 
by the state police and had threatened 
“to get the governor.” 

Burning Issue. None of this intra-Re- 
publican squabbling was as gamy as some 
of the testimony against Jersey Demo- 
crats turned up during recent investiga- 
tions into waterfront crime. But its effect 
was damaging. Republican Organization 
Candidate Paul L. Troast—chairman of 
which built the famed 
Jersey Turnpike—got the G.O.P. nomina- 
tion by only a comparatively small ma- 
jority in last fortnight’s gubernatorial 
primary. Troast was opposed by a larg 
impressive protest vote which may swing 
over to his rival in the 
autumn. 
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But was corruption the burning issue 
in corruption-scarred New Jersey during 
the primary campaign? Indeed not. The 
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burning issue was bingo—which was 
banned because of a supreme court deci- 
sion. and despite vast public outrage. two 


months stand the ghost of a 
both candidates had to 
rise up and speak out not only against 


corruption, but 


igo. To 
chance in the fall 
for bingo. and its 
skilo, too, for that matter, 


ARIZONA 
The Witch of Guadalupe 


Among the poor Mexicans and Yaqui 
Indians of the Southwest, witches. still 
flourish as hardily as desert cactus. and 
fear of their dark power is as real as the 
daily struggle for a living. For years there 
has been no more powerful bruja on either 
side of the border than sly, dark-haired 
Maria Concepcion Estrella Miranda, lead- 
ing practitioner of the occult in dusty 
Guadalupe, Ariz. (pop. 850). Few in Guad- 
ilupe did not believe that she could cause 
sickness or death simply by sticking bob- 
by-pins with little doughball heads into 
iny of the 200-odd photographs she kept 
secreted in her middle room. 

Rancher Joe S. Chavez was above such 
superstitions and the poor Mexicans who 
believed in them. Joe was big, tough, and 
handsome. After he married beautiful Jo- 
sefina Puebla back in 1929, she inherited 
1 ranch near the Superstition Mountains. 
Joe raised white-faced cattle. Joe leased 
section ; 


cousin 


after section of Government graz- 
ing land. Joe prospered. But ten years ago 
1 dreadful thing happened to his wife. 





She began going blind, suffering from 
trancelike spells, and complaining that her 


head was swelling up like a balloon. 
Three Drops. Joe took her to the best 
doctors. They found nothing wrong. He 
got her into St. Joseph's Hospital at 
Phoenix. but after a month she was al- 
most totally blind. Not until then did a 
cautious Yaqui Indian sidle up and tell 
Joe what had really happened: “She's had 
1 curse put on her by a powerful witch.” 
Joe snorted. But when the Yaqui recom- 
a Puerto Rican bruja 
Joe went. The witch knew 
ill about Josefina’s case 


mended that he see 
about a cure 


and offered to 
save one of her eyes for S100. Joe paid. 
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He slipped back into the hospital with a 
secret potion, put three drops of it into a 
glass of water and gave it to his wife. He 
did the same the next day. Her sight 
began to return. 

Then one day Maria Miranda—for it 
was Maria herself, as it turned out, who 
had cursed Josefina—sneaked into Chavez’ 
house, shrieked at Josefina: “You will 
never see again!” and fled. Next morning 
Joe’s wife was blind again. Fruitlessly, 
Joe took her to witches in Tucson, in 
Nogales, in Pitiquito, in Sonora and Ca- 
vorea, Mexico. Finally Joe went humbly 
to Maria herself; in her flyblown parlor, 
with its green altar and its saints’ pictures 
(some laid face down with coins placed 
against their lips to protect Maria’s clients 
from gossip), Joe begged for a cure. 

Five Shots. Maria laughed. She would 
perhaps accept his $8,000 house, she said. 
But when he went back in two weeks, she 
wanted his ranch too. He refused. Maria 
tittered again. Why, she asked, didn’t he 
get the law? He did not dare. Numbly 
Joe went back to consulting other witches. 
All failed him. 

Finally one morning last fall, after four 
sleepless nights of watching over his wife, 
Joe got out his six-gun, strode into Maria’s 
kitchen, “shot her, one—two—three— 
four—five—.” Last week, on trial for mur- 
der, Joe pleaded that he did not go to 
Guadalupe to kill Maria but to get back 
a photograph of his wife. He fired only 
after she refused him and reached for 
her shotgun. But his defense was based 
in large part on the implication that he 
too was a victim of a belief in witchcraft. 

The defense tried hard to make Joe's 
belief in Maria’s power seem reasonable: 
“We can’t see God but we believe in 
Him.” When Prosecutor William P. Ma- 
honey Jr. called all this “compounding 
nonsense out of nonsense” and asked that 
Joe be sent to the gas chamber, Mexicans 
in the audience shivered. “Wait,” whis- 
pered one, “until /e feels a curse!” In the 
end, the jury rejected both the defense’s 
plea of temporary insanity and self-de- 
fense. and the prosecution’s demand for 
the death penalty, found Joe guilty of 
second-degree murder. 


TENNESSEE 
Action by Auction 


Hammer in hand, Tennessee's Governor 
Frank Clement stepped up to a micro- 
phone in Nashville's War Memorial 
Square one morning last week, and loosed 
a brisk spiel about the merits of a 1951 
Buick sedan. No man to shun the public 
eye or ear, youthful (32) Governor Clem- 
ent—who is considered likely to run 
against Estes Kefauver for the senatorial 
nomination next year—was lending his 
oratorical flair to the auction of 44 state- 
owned automobiles. Reason: during his 
campaign for the Democratic gubernato- 
rial nomination last summer, Lawyer 
Clement had pointed a shaming finger at 
the well-wheeled Gordon Browning ad- 
ministration and promised: “In my ad- 
ministration, no state commissioner will 
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ride in a car above the level of a Ford, 
Chevrolet or Plymouth.” 

For last week's sale (the first of four 
scheduled), the cars were washed and 
polished by convicts from the state peni- 
tentiary. Clement, who had gone on TV 
to advertise the sale, auctioned off the 
first and last cars and two others. Among 
the other salesmen: ex-Governor James 
McCord, an auctioneer by profession. Be- 
cause the carnival spirit of the sale made 
for free spending, Clement and his friends 
knocked the cars down at bids well above 
local retail prices for comparable used 
cars. Average for the 44 cars, one to seven 
years old: $1,065. After the sale an out- 
of-town dealer, who had gone to Nashville 
expecting to pick up bargains, grumbled: 
“I didn’t make a single bid. Bidding start- 
ed off at prices 1 would consider tops.” 








But the university, which had just lost a 
college blood-donor contest to California 
Polytechnic, thought May Day would be 
a good occasion for a blood-donor cam- 
paign, too—and the theme became “bonds 
and blood.” A parody oj a bristling, Soviet- 
style May Day was ruled out in favor of 
a purely American holiday. “We wanted 
to show what Moscow, U.S.A. has,” ex- 
plained Chamber of Commerce President 
Del MacPherson. “It might be corny,” 
added the regional T-man, Edward Reese, 
“but it’s still fundamental.” 

On May Day. Moscow was bright with 
flags and bond-drive posters, A crowd of 
10,000 turned out.-The parade was fine: 
there was a _ reasonable facsimile of 
George Washington, a flock of sheep in 
the Future Farmers of America entry, 
and a church window made of colored 


John Fohey 


May Day Parave tn Moscow 
The Cossack wore a bed jacket. 


IDAHO 
The Big Difference 


Moscow, Idaho is a pleasant, placid 
town in the middle of rolling, prospering 
farmland. There are 14 churches and a 
red brick railroad depot in Moscow, and 
the four-story Elk’s Club is the tallest 
building in town. Local products are dried 
peas (nearly all the world’s supply is pro- 
duced in the area) and students (nearly a 
third of the town’s 10,593 residents are 
students at the University of Idaho). No- 
body really knows how Moscow got its 
name (it was possibly a gesture of sym- 
pathy toward Russia during the Crimean 
War), and hardly anybody in Moscow 
has any desire to change it. Idaho’s Mus- 
covites have a stock answer to all sugges- 
tions that they rename their town: let 
Moscow, U.S.S.R. change its name. 

When the U Treasury Department, 
seeking a stimulant for a Savings Bond 
drive, suggested a Moscow, U.S.A. version 
of May Day, the citizens were skeptical. 





paper. The winning float was a 12-ft., 
papier-maché Statue of Liberty with a 
flask of plasma in her right hand and a 
sheaf of bonds under her left arm. One 
student marcher confessed that his crim- 
son Cossack coat was really a girl’s bed 
jacket, and one of his medals was a high- 
school prize for oratory. 

All in all, the university collected 1,730 
pints of blood and the Treasury sold 
$385,000 worth of bonds. When a radio in- 
terviewer asked a farmer what he thought 
of it all, he replied, in an unexpected dis- 
play of /aissez faire: “Don't know. I come 
into town to buy a shirt.’’ But when May 
Day was over, the men in charge collected 
in a back room at the Moscow Hotel to 
mull things over. The crowd wasn’t as big 
as they had hoped; the returning Korean 
prisoners had drawn the headlines away 
from their celebration; but they had satis- 
factorily fulfilled, they decided, what they 
had come to regard as Moscow’s destiny 
the perennial challenge to show the world 
the difference between there and here. 
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TRIPLE THREAT struck the Trecek family of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
forced gloomy children into quarantine at their own home. Evelyn, 
6 (left), caught mumps, then measles, finally chicken pox, passed 
ailments to three-year-old twin sisters Sus 


along 
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ROYAL SHUTTERBUG: His 
Highness Prince Hassan, 6, of 
Jordan, snaps photo of parad- 
ing Arab Legion during prac- 
tice in Amman for coronation 
of 18-year-old brother, King 
Hussein (see Foreign News). 








ROYAL MANNERS: Prince 
Charles, 44, shows off his gal- 
lantry for mother, Queen Eliz 
abeth, on visit to Balmoral, 
Scotland. Climbing in castle 
window (left), he sees sister 
Anne, 214, try to follow (cen- 
ter), leaps to her help (right). 


FATHER’S HOMECOMING: Ma 
rine Cpl. Eddie Vidal, 22, liber- 
ated P.W., is greeted by 15- 
month-old son Jessie after flight 
from Japan to San Antonio, Tex- 
as. Vidal, one of first 35 sick and 
wounded to reach U.S., lost both 
legs under mortar fire in Korea 
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BATTLE OF KOREA 
The Boys Come Home 


Corporal Wendell H. Treffery of Terry- 
ville, Conn., a medic of the 7th Division, 
got it Nov. 30, 1950 south of Changjin 
Reservoir—first a wound in the chest, 
then the onrush of screaming Chinese. 

The march north to the P.W. camp at 
Kanggye lasted 18 days. Treffery woke up 
one morning to find his feet frozen. With- 
in minutes the Chinese had him marching 
again. The Chinese turned the prisoners 
over to the North Koreans. “The Ko- 
reans were worse than the Chinese,” 
found Trefiery. “They have no feeling 
for human beings. They'd stick our men 
with bayonets’ and laugh and joke about 
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it.” Eighty of 120 made it to Kanggye. 

“All the meat came off the bottoms of 
and all the meat came off my 
oes and the were sticking out.” 
One day in February, a North Korean 
nurse entered his room with what looked 
like garden shears. She snipped off eight 
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of his fleshless toe bones. leavit 
toes. “I broke them off 
’ said Tretiery. 
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months of capture. The Chinese took the 
records awav from him. but “I remem- 
bered the figures.” Exactly 2,538, mostly 


American. “It was just starvation and dis- 





ease id he. “We could always feel the 
lice crawling over us.” Care got better 
and fewer men died after the Korean 
truce talks began. 

Penknife Surgery. Pic. Tully Cox of 


Altoona. Ala. was only 17 vears old when 


the Reds shot him in both legs, then cap- 
tured him, one day late in 1950. He was 
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one of 20 men guarding a 4o-truck convoy 
carrying some 800 U.S. wounded toward 
Hamhung. “The Chinese climbed up on 
the trucks,” he said, “and sprayed burp 
guns into the wounded. Then they bayo- 
neted them. The wounded were scream- 
ing. They couldn't do anything.” Pfc. Cox 
assumed that most of them died. There 
were no medics at the first P.W. camp he 
went to, so two buddies amputated his 
useless, festering feet with a penknife. A 
year later, the Chinese operated on him 
and neatly stitched the stumps. 
"Cheesed Off." For every wan and 
tired U.S. soldier who walked or hobbled 
or was stretcher-borne along the quick 
road home last week, there were stories 
to tell, though few had lived through what 
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Communist-indoctrinated 
G.L.s began to boil away in the screening 
At one hospital 67 were exam- 
ined, and 34 were immediately cleared to 
be interviewed by the press. At the second 
hospital, all of the 
cleared, 

In a batch of 22 exchanged 
several sounded off against the 
ind the U.S. last week after landing 
in England. Trooper Arthur Surridge of 
the Sth Hussars said the U.S. 
the war “to make a_ profit. 
Office was convinced that 
normal surroundings will 
more balanced view. 

In the that poured from the 
P.W.s. there were signs of b washing’'s 


process. 
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effect on some Americans. “We called 
them ‘rats’ or ‘progressive boys said 
Pic. James R. Dunn, a Negro of Ander- 





son, S.C. 


sive boys 


We would write to the 


signed KKK 


progres- 


telling them to 


straighten out. If they didn’t. they usual- 
ly got thrown into the latrine.” 

Sometimes G.I.s would sign a peace 
petition, or write propaganda into letters 
home, not out of conviction, but in order 
to get extra food and cigarettes. or to avoid 
discipline. At his camp in the Yalu River 
valley, said Corporal Charles E. Dick of 
Spann, Ky., the Communists maintained 
cages 3 or 3} feet high. “You could only 
lie down or stoop in the cages. Guys were 
put in the cages for giving their opinions 
in | indoctrination! class.” 

Snafu at Valley Forge. In a succession 
of distance-gulping flights last week. Air 
Force C-47s and C-54s flew almost all the 
U.S. G.I.s back home. At a stopover in 
Hawaii, one P.W. notified two Hawaiian 
couples that their sons were alive in North 
Korean camps. He had memorized the 
names and addresses of 50 men listed as 
dead or missing. but whom he knew to be 
alive in P.W. camps. Another. P Joseph 
Picerno, pulled out a dog-eared memo 
book as soon as he got back home in New 
York, and began delivering messages to 
the families of 63 G.I.s he had left behind 
in North Korea. 

For most of the returned men, the trip 
ended with the laughter and tears, warm 
embraces and the proud neighborhood 
revelry of homecoming. But for one group 
(20 men), there was only a secret stop in 
California, then a landing near Phila- 
delphia, where they were rushed to the 
Army’s Valley Forge Hospital. 

In muddleheaded concert. the Penta- 
gon, and Air Force and Army “spokes 
men” along the way gave the impression 
that the men were severe victims of Com- 
munist brainwashing, and that they would 
somehow be rewashed at Valley 
When the men themselves heard what was 
being said about them 
“got mad as hell,” as an officer at the hos- 
pital put it. “A dirty deal!” cried one of 
the soldiers. “I'm here for 
ment, not psychiatric treatment 
another. “I didn’t spend 29 
prison camp to come back here to get that 
kind of publicity.” It was, indeed, a pecu- 
liar welcome home. 
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The Fundamentals Remain 

All week long the negotiators in the 
little wood-and-matting house at Panmun- 
jom disputed over what is a neutral na- 
tion. Sweden or Switzerland would not do 
said the Communists. and seemed to pre- 
fer an Asian nation. Fine, said the U.N. 
how about Pakistan? The Communists 
promised to think about it. But above a!l 
this haggling was rising clear 
to reach an armistice, one side is going to 
have to surrender its fundamental 
tion on prisoner repatriation, 

Last week the discussion hardly touched 
the fundamentals. which involve the terms 
on which the Communists 
lowed to talk to their soldiers in neutral 
custody and, as 
“eliminate their apprehensions.’""What sort 
of “explanations” will be made, and then, 


one point 


posi- 


would be al!- 


the Communists put it 
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what will happen to those whose appre- 
hensions are not relieved? The Commu- 
nists would like a chance to get the balky 
prisoners off in a corner, so they can be 
threatened with family reprisals if they 
don’t go home. The Reds also seem to be 
urging that any who still refuse repatria- 
tion would have to remain in custody, per- 
haps for years, while a political confer- 
ence wrangles over their fate. 

The U.N. is willing to let the Commu- 
nists talk to the reluctant prisoners (48,- 
ooo at last count), but insists on safe- 
guards against intimidation. Prisoners who 
remain unwilling to return to their Com- 
munist homeland must be promptly freed, 
argue the U.N. negotiators. 

On these fundamental points turns the 
possibility of armistice. Do the Commu- 
nists really want a truce? Perhaps they 
do; perhaps they are cleverly counting 
on the U.N, command wanting one just 
a little more. 


Fat Offer 


One night last week a U.S. jet plane 
zipped along the Yalu River, spewing leaf- 
lets into a southeast breeze that would 
blow them into Manchuria. The leaflets 
bore a fat offer from the U.N. command: 
to any pilot who delivered a MIG jet 
fighter to South Korea, the U.S. promised 
political asylum and a reward of $s0.000. 
To start the ball rolling, the first man out 
would get an extra $50,000 besides. 

All week, 14 radio stations in Japan and 
Korea beamed the offer northward in Ko- 
rean, Mandarin. Cantonese and Russian. 
Said the broadcast: “. .. To all brave 
pilots who wish to free themselves from 
the Communist yoke and start a new, 
better life with proper honor. . . you are 
guaranteed refuge, protection, human care 
and attention. If pilots so desire, their 
names will be kept secret forever .. .” 
Escaping pilots were told to fly at 20,000 
feet to Paengnyong Island off Korea's west 
coast. lower their wheels. waggle their 
wings. U.N. pilots, they were promised, 
would escort them to Kimpo Airfield, 
near Seoul. 

Actually. much of the instructions were 
just so much trimming. The Air Force 
would like very much to get a MIG-15 it 
could keep and test. But neither the Air 
Force nor the psychological warfare offi- 
cers who dreamed up the scheme expected 
to see MIG-r1ss flocking to Paengnyong. 
Said General Mark Clark’s chief of psy- 
chological warfare: “I have absolutely no 
expectation of getting a single MIG.” 

At best, the offer was designed to sow 
tension and distrust among Red _ flyers. 
keep flight leaders so busy worrying about 
out-of-sight pilots that they would not be 
able to tend to their business. There was 
even the possibility that, to prevent defec- 
tion, the Reds might ration fuel. thus 
limiting the time the MIGs can stay in 
the air to patrol and fight. 

Around the Pentagon, as well as among 
flyers in Korea, there was considerable 
wisecracking about the offer. In Britain’s 
House of Lords. an excitable Labor peer 
announced that he regarded it as dastardly 
to bribe the enemy to commit treason. 
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Prime Minister Churchill thought the offer 
“not contrary to the accepted laws and 
customs of war,” but agreed that with 
truce talks going on, it did involve “an 


issue of timeliness.” 


BATTLE OF INDO-CHINA 
The Celebrated Buddha 


Advancing in five columns, Viet Minh 
Communists were in sight of the ancient 
Laotian capital of Luang Prabang last 
week. Flying in with French reirjorce- 
ments, Time Correspondent John Dow- 
ling reported: 


HE plane, loaded with Legionnaires, 
jeeps, artillery, barbed wire, ammu- 
nition, slips smoothly into the grass air- 
strip. We step out and the hills and moun- 
tains enclose us in their green embrace. To 





KING SISAVANG VONG 
Beyond the temples, a creeping menace. 


the west. rising from the jungle, is a hill 
surmounted by a white, bell-shaped stupa 
(shrine) whose glistening, golden spire 
points needlelike at a soft blue sky. To the 
east and south tower the forest-clad 
mountains Phu Xan Noi and Phu Xan 
Luan, looking like huge elephants. 

The town is 25 miles from the airstrip, 
on a spit of land at the confluence of the 
Nam Khan and Mekong rivers. We reach 
it over a frail bamboo bridge floating on 
native dugout canoes. Here the jungle 
seems to be about to swallow the city’s 
few houses and streets. Charming white 
temples and graceful stupas, elaborately 
decorated with legends and characters 
from the Ramayana relics of India, are 
everywhere crowded by tall green rustling 
palms, fragrant frangipani trees and scar- 
let-blossomed poincianas. 

Tranquil Buddha. In a modest white 
palace overlooking the mile-wide Mekong 
sits worried 67-year-old King Sisavang 
Vong, afflicted with gout, but refusing all 
urgings that he leave his capital. Like his 





Thai people, the King is a fatalist. In the 
temples his people lay offerings and burn 
incense before tranquil, smiling images of 
Buddha, confident that whatever comes. 
it will inevitably change, as the mystic 
circle of life completes itself. It is exactly 
500 years since Luang Prabang was last 
invaded. 

In the temple opposite King Sisavang 
Vong’s palace sits the most celebrated 
Buddha of all: the golden Luang Prabang. 
at least t.100 years old, from which the 
town takes its name and its religious and 
political significance. The expression on 
this graven. gilded image is one of silent, 
secretive, comforting contemplation. Peo- 
ple come thousands of miles to worship 
before it. Black-haired Thai maidens pray 
that the enemy will be defeated, and this 
week the chief bonze assured them that 
the enemy would be. The battle that is in 
preparation will, in effect, be fought for 
possession of the celebrated Buddha; for 
if the Communists are able to install their 
puppet Prince Souphanou Vong here, they 
stand to gain great prestige with the 
Buddhists of Southern Asia. The riverside 
town has no tactical importance. 

Flaming Hillsides. Now. to disturb its 
serenity, comes the ragged backwash of 
war, refugee Laotians and Thais, men 
from the hills. a few weary, bearded sol- 
diers. the remnant of overtaken outposts, 
who have escaped over jungle trails or by 
floating down chutelike rapids on impro- 
vised rafts. Behind them come five Viet 
Minh columns, the nearest now within 
sight of us. They have traveled fast, but 
they have not had an easy passage. On the 
way in. we saw Hellcat and Bearcat fight- 
ers filling the tight green valleys with the 
orange-red bursts and the  soot-black 
smoke of napalm. Now the sound of 
bursting bombs comes like slow thunder 
from the distant valleys. 

The weather is holding, and General 
Raoul Salan has airlifted a formidable 
last-minute defense force into Luang Pra- 
bang. While they dig in for a long siege, pa- 
trols fend off the Communist vanguard. 


WESTERN EUROPE 
Smelting Unity 


The iron was French, the limestone 
Belgian, the coke came from Holland and 
Germany. Yet the stream of molten met- 
al, tapped last week by Italian workmen 
in the Luxembourg town of Esch, was 
steel that belonged to Europe—solid and 
symbolic evidence that the Schuman Plan 
dream is at last reality. Six nations, pro- 
ducing 20% of the world’s steel, would 
henceforth pool their outputs, eliminate 
tariffs, surrender control (but not owner- 
ship) of their basic industries to a supra- 
national High Authority, headed by a 
dapper Frenchman who hopes to forge 
not merely an industrial colossus, but a 
new U.S. of Europe. “What we are doing 
with our own hands here at home in 
Europe is the greatest revolution of our 
history,” said Jean Monnet last week. 
“The pooling of coal and steel is but 
beginning; the union of the peoples of 
Europe is the end.” 
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A Man on Foot 
(See Cover} 


The farms around Benares, India’s holy 
city, are nourished by the sacred Ganges. 
The soil is black and crumbly, as rich- 
looking as chocolate. Cane grows as high 
as a man’s head. Water is knee-deep in 
the lush paddies. It is a happy land, where 
plump little children stand beside the 
road, laugh and wave to passing automo- 
biles, where slender farm girls, with water 
jars balanced gracefully on their heads, 
smile shyly before covering their faces with 
colorful head cloths. Old men sit in the 
doorways of mud huts, contentedly puffing 
on long-stemmed hookahs. 

But as the traveler goes on across the 
sluggish River Son, then turns south into 
the state of Bihar, the landscape begins to 
change. The land is dry and almost desert- 
like. Scattered here & there, like the bare 
bones of long-dead hills, are piles of gigan- 
tic stones. Jackals wander across the fields, 
and black kites wheel lazily in the sky. 
Tiny villages huddle beside the road, and 
when an automobile approaches, naked 
children cower in fright, then invariably, 
as panicky chickens do, dart into the car’s 
path. Gaunt women, stripped to the waist, 
work in the fields. 

Trudging across this bleak land last 
week, surrounded by adoring crowds wher- 
ever he went, was a gentle, half-deaf little 
wisp of a man, dressed in the garb of 
poverty—a homespun dhoti and cheap 
brown canvas sneakers—but lighted by a 
flame of authority that has made him one 
of India’s most notable spiritual leaders. 
His name is Vinoba Bhave (pronounced 
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bah vay). He has no place in the govern- 
ment or any other secular organization; 
he is what Hindus call an acharya (pre- 
ceptor). Only a land with holy cities, 
sacred rivers and thin margins between 
want and plenty could have produced frail 
(5 ft. 4 in., 86 Ibs.), ascetic Vinoba Bhave. 
In two years he has become such a power 
in India that only Prime Minister Jawahar- 
lal Nehru is better known to the Indian 
masses, 

New Urgency. Vinoba, as he is known 
to millions, was a trusted and faithful 
disciple of the late Mahatma Gandhi. He 
even looks somewhat like Gandhi, except 
for a grey beard and frowsy dark hair. 


_He has the same emaciated body, wears 


the same sort of bifocal glasses, speaks in 
the same calm, soft voice, with kindly 
humor. One of the most learned men in 
India, he has studied Sanskrit, Persian, 
Urdu, Hindi, Marathi, Gujarati, Bengali, 
Telugu, Kanarese, Malayalam and Eng- 
lish, and this array of languages serves 
him well on his travels through polyglot 
India. It is not for his learning, however, 
that India’s millions have given their 
hearts to Vinoba Bhave. They have done 
that because he, like their beloved Bapu 
(as they call Gandhi), has brought them 
a new hope. 

It is no new doctrine that Vinoba 
preaches. It only seems so, because the 
times have given it new urgency. Walking 
from one to another of India’s 700,000 
villages, he asks those who have land to 
share it with those who have none. With- 
out using the words of the gentle Evange- 
list who preceded him by two thousand 
years, he tells his audiences that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. To those 
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who have land he says: “I have come to 
loot you with love. If you have four sons, 
consider me as the fifth, and accordingly 
give me my share.” To impoverished ten- 
ants and landless laborers he says: “We 
are all members of a single human family.” 

The results of this simple approach to 
man’s better nature have been astonish- 
ing. Bhave calls his campaign Bhoomidan- 
yagna, which means a sacrificial offering 
of land. Since he began his land distribu- 
tion campaign two years ago, Vinoba has 
walked 6,500 miles on tireless feet, and 
has distributed more than a million acres 
of land to the poor. The largest single gift 
Was 100,000 acres from a maharajah. The 
smallest was a gantha (one fortieth of an 
acre), donated by a Telingana peasant who 
owned only one acre himself. 

Every Man's Heart. Not all of the gifts 
are prompted by charitable impulse. Some 
wealthy landowners support Vinoba Bhave 
and make donations because they hope his 
gentle usurpation will appeal to the mystic 
strain in all good Hindus more than the 
violence of Communism. Bhave has proved 
that, under certain circumstances, Indians 
do prefer his way, that Bhoomidan-yagna 
is more effective in ending unrest than 
jailing thousands of Reds. 

At one place he said: “Whatever village 
I go to, people tell me about the atrocities 
of the Communists. I pray to God to let 
the feeling of love for Communists also 
reside in my heart. Although the Commu 
nists commit acts of violence, still, how 
can we hate them? I wish everyone to 
realize God. I always pray to Him that He 
should kindle good faith in the heart of 
every man.” In another village, held in a 
vise of terror, he spoke directly to the 
Communists: “Do you really believe in 
your ideology? If so. . . why not come 
in the daytime instead of by night? If 
you want to loot the people, loot as I do, 
with sincerity and affection.” 

Every party in India approves of Bha- 
ve’s movement, including Nehru’s Con- 
gress Party and the Socialists—every par- 
ty, that is, except the Communists. Even 
the Communists do not denounce the man 
or his goal, only his method (which they 
profess to scorn as inadequate and ur 
workable, despite the fact that it works). 
For 30 years the Congress Party has talked 
land reform, studied schemes, but has 
accomplished little. After independence, 
Nehru turned over land legislation to the 
state governments, where it has been ob- 
structed by landowner interests. Of In- 
dia’s 357 million people, in a land where 
plague, pests, drought, floods, debt and 
ignorance conspire to perpetuate abject 
poverty, Bhave is one man who is doing 
something tangible about redistributing 
the land. To the Western eye, there are 
visible shortcomings in Vinoba’s Bhoomi- 
dan-yagna. It has not increased the num- 
ber of acres or the quantity of crops, 
and therefore—his critics say—provides 
no conclusive answer to India’s immense 
agricultural problem. Although more than 
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Vinosa BHAVE (LEFT CENTER) WALKING WITH Discretes & VILLAGERS 


70°% of India’s people work the land for a 
living, the nation must import food or 
starve. Yet Bhoomidan-yagna has given 
pride of ownership to hundreds of thou- 
sands, and hope to millions more. 

Eight Swishes. Vinoba Bhave is a sick 
man: he has a duodenal ulcer and malaria. 
For food, he takes only two cups of milk 
daily, the second laced with honey. Yet 
somehow he finds the energy to walk a 
steady ten to 20 miles a day. When he is 
on the road, he and his disciples get up 
in some sleeping village at 3 a.m. There is 
a patter of handclaps, a tinkling bell, the 
flash of a kerosene lantern, the shuffling of 
sandals in the dust, and the little group 
departs for the next village, singing hymns. 
When he is not on the road, Vinoba gets 
up an hour later and meditates for an 
hour. At 5, he has his first cup of milk, 
swishing each mouthful exactly eight times 
before swallowing. 

Bhave’s entourage numbers a dozen or 
more enthusiastic young Hindus, male and 
female, average age about 24. who stay 
three months to a year with him, so that 
the membership is constantly changing. 
Some disciples usually precede him to the 
next village, to announce his arrival from 
a sound truck and to see that everything 
is in order (including latrine-digging, if a 
big crowd is expected). The only perma- 
nent member of the group is Damadar 
Das. 38, who joined Gandhi at 18 and be- 
came Bhave's secretary after the Mahat- 
ma died. Damadar Das mails copies of 
Vinoba’s speeches to the newspapers and 
keeps track of the land deeds, although 
each one is shrewdly inspected and ini- 
tialed by Bhave personally. 

Bhave’s ashram (retreat) is at Puanar 
in Madhya Pradesh, about six miles from 
Gandhi's former ashram at Wardha. The 
main Puanar, donated by 
Gandhi's old benefactor, the late Million- 
tire Jamnalal Bajaj, seemed so luxurious 
to the ascetic Bhave that he was tempted 
Finally he accepted, but 


bungalow at 





to refuse it. 
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We are all members of a single family.’ 


stripped the bungalow to its bare walls. 
Like Gandhi before him, Bhave is an ex- 
pert spinner and weaver. Unless it is rain- 
ing, he sleeps outdoors every night, wheth- 
er on the road or at Puanar. 

Lifelong Celibacy. Vinoba Bhave was 
born 57 years ago to a Brahman (high- 
caste) family in Gangoda, a village in west- 
ern India. His given name was Vinayak. 
but Gandhi changed it to Vinoba in later 
years, and the disciple accepted it as his 
name. At ten the boy began his career of 
holy man: he made a resolution of lifelong 
celibacy, gave up sweets and started going 
barefoot. Gandhi, who in young manhood 
was a lawyer and a comfortably married 
man, admired Vinoba’s untarnished vir- 
ginity. The Mahatma frequently said that 
his only regret in life was that he had 
known the delights of sex. 

At 20, Bhave was shipped off to study 
at Bombay. but went instead to Bengal. 
Apparently (he is reticent about his early 
life) he joined the nationalist movement 
in Bengal, eating at public kitchens. He 
studied Sanskrit at Benares, and became 
deeply immersed in Hindu theology. He 
first saw Gandhi in 1916. Being too shy to 
approach the Mahatma, Bhave wrote a 
letter instead, and Gandhi invited him to 
join the ashram at Sabarmati. When Gan- 
dhi learned that his new follower had not 
written to his family for several years, he 
sat down himself and wrote to Bhave’s 
father: “Your Vinoba is with me, His 
spiritual attainments are such as I myself 
attained only after a long struggle.” 

Return Before Nightfall. Bhave was 
restless at Sabarmati. however, and went 
away to study more Sanskrit, telling Gan- 
dhi that if he did not find peace of soul he 
would be back in a year, Over the ensuing 
months. the others in the ashram forgot 
his promise. but morning at prayers 
the Mahatma said that this was the day 


one 








Vinoba had promised to return. Vinoba 
was back before nightfall. 
In 1932 Bhave suffered his first arrest 


for taking part in Gandhi's civil-disobedi- 
ence movement. Thereafter he spent sev- 
eral more terms in British jail, serving a 
total of about two years. After India won 
her nationhood, through the bloody com- 
munal riots between Hindus and Moslems 
and through Gandhi's death, Bhave re- 
mained in obscurity, except for occasional 
newspaper articles carrying his strictures 
against money. To Bhave, money “tells 
lies and is like a loafing tramp.” For a 
medium of exchange he favored scrip. 
showing the number of hours a person had 
worked to earn it. 

Two years ago he went to the state of 
Hyderabad to attend a meeting of Gan- 
dhi's old disciples. The Communists were 
terrorizing Hyderabad, especially the Tel 
ingana district. and Bhave was appalled by 
what he found there. 

Culture & Blood Baths. In the 10,000 
square miles of Telingana, 8,000,000 peas- 
ants had long suffered the worst land 
tyranny in India, They were virtual serfs, 
without hope of getting land of their own. 
Communist guerrillas moved in to correct 
this—in their own way. They killed or put 
to flight scores of landowners, distributed 
the land, seized whole villages and set up 
their own schools. In battles between guer- 
rillas and state constables backed by gov- 
ernment troops, 3,000 people were killed 
and 35,000 Reds jailed. Both landowners 
and farmers were caught in the murderous 
crossfire. 

Bhave wandered into areas from which 
the police had warned him to stay away 
but he was unharmed. At first he preached 
ahimsa (Gandhi's old nonviolence), but 
he soon saw that this was not enough. “I 
coniess.” he said, “that the incendiary and 
murderous activities did not unnerve me 
because 1 know that the birth of a new 
culture has always been accompanied in 
the past by blood baths. What is needed is 
not to get panicky, but to keep our heads 
cool and find a peaceful means of resolv- 
ing the conflict. The police are not ex- 
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Foot Batu at DELHI 
After 6,500 miles, a million acres for the poor. 


pected to think out and institute reforms. 
lo clear a jungle of tigers, their employ- 
ment would be useful. But here we have to 
deal with human beings, however mistaken 
and misguided. When a new idea is born, 
new repression cannot combat it.” 

Then Vinoba Bhave thought of asking 
Jandowners to give land to the landless. 
saying (or at least politely implying) that 
if they did not, the Communists or the 
government might take it away. Thus 
Bhoomidan-yagna was born, in bloody 
Telingana. Even the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
reputed one of the richest and most miser- 
ly men in the world, gave some land, 
though neither the Nizam nor Bhave 
would say how much (the merit acquired 
by giving is lost by boasting of it). Some 
35,000 acres were collected and reassigned 
to the most destitute. Gradually the re- 
volt and the terror died down. 

Palms & Mango Leaves. Prime Minis- 
ter Nehru’s government was delighted. 
Nehru too is Gandhi’s heir—but a modern, 
half-Westernized one. Gandhi had a polit- 
ical core which Bhave ignores and Nehru 
has inherited. Nehru, moreover, believes 
in industrialization and irrigation and vast 
schemes; Bhave believes in self-denial and 
spinning wheels. After Bhave’s triumph 
in Telingana, Nehru wanted him to come 
to New Delhi and discuss Bhoomidan- 
yagna with the National Planning Com- 
mission, and offered to send a plane down 
to fly Vinoba back. Vinoba said: “I will 
come, but in my own time, and as al- 
ways.” He walked, with members of his 
ashram. New Delhi was 795 miles away. 

That slow plodding to the capital, 
which took two months, was a trium- 
phant journey. At nearly every town and 
village. Bhave found arbors of palms and 
mango leaves erected for him to walk 
through. Underfed, ragged villagers crowd- 
ed around to touch the holy man’s feet, 
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and to bathe them when he would stop 
for a rest. Municipal dignitaries garlanded 
him with flowers, which the little ascetic 
passed back to the crowd. At each de- 
parture, the elders walked with him a mile 
toward the next village. And at every stop, 
he held a prayer meeting and carried on 
with Bhoomidan-yagna, 

At New Delhi, he stayed in a bamboo 
hut near the concrete ghat in which Gan- 
dhi’s body was cremated. Nehru called 
twice, in the midst of a busy election 
campaign. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Presi- 
dent of India, came and told Bhave to 
take as much as he wanted of Prasad’s 
land holding in Bihar. Members of the 
Planning Commission came and_ stayed 
for hours. Even a delegation of Com- 
munists, headed by Party Boss Ajoy 
Ghosh, paid a courteous visit. After eleven 
days, Bhave left New Delhi and has not 
been back to the capital since. He dislikes 
cities. 

No Animal Matter. Three months ago, 
while walking through Bihar, Vinoba 
Bhave was seized with acute malaria. His 
temperature rose above 103, but he kept 
on walking as long as he could, then con- 
tinued by bullock cart. In Chandil, a small 
village, he collapsed and was put to bed, 
but he refused all medication. “God,” he 
said, “either wants to free me or desires to 
purify this body for employing it again 
in His work.” He also refused to be taken 
to a hospital in Patna. the state capital. 


Said he: “Do not people also die in 
Patna?” 
Crowds gathered around the house 


where the holy man lay ill. Half a dozen 
state and national government officials 
sent doctors to care for him. Dr. Prasad 
and others pleaded with him to take the 
drugs they prescribed. 

Finally, on being assured that the medi- 
cines contained no animal matter, Bhave 








consented. He improved almost immedi- 
ately. During his convalescence, Nehru 
and Prasad flew down for a visit. And his 
disciples carried on with Bhoomidan- 
yagna, collecting 33.000 acres of land. 
When Bhave took to the road again, the 
donations came in so fast that the ash- 
ram’s bookkeeping system was almost 
snowed under. Last week, after 110 miles 
of dusty tramping in Bihar, he had picked 
up another 365,000 acres. 

The Way of Love. Nowadays Vinoba 
Bhave reads only three books: Euclid’s 
Elements, Aesop's Fables and the Bhaga- 
vad Gita. For him, as for Gandhi, the 
Bhagavad Gita is the supreme book of 
human guidance. This great Sanskrit 
poem, imbedded in a larger work called 
the Mahabharata, is later than the Vedas 
and the Upanishads, and fills a role in the 
Hindu holy books something like that of 
the New Testament in the Bible. During 
one of his jail terms, Vinoba lectured 
every Sunday on the Gita. He translated 
it into Marathi* verse, and this work sold 
about a quarter of a million copies. 

The Gita prescribes three paths for the 
soul’s union with God: karma-yoga, the 
way of action, Jnana-yoga, the way of 
knowledge, and bhakti-yoga, the way of 
love. The poem is set in the frame of 
bloody battle. a great battle on the plain 
of Kurukshetra. The hero, Arjuna, is 
downcast because he must fight against 
men who, he suspects, are his brothers, 
even though they are foes, and the god 
Krishna gives Arjuna advice. Krishna 
persuades Arjuna that it is permissible to 
fight, indeed, that he must fight, so long as 
the struggle serves no selfish ends. Al- 
though most Indian scholars believe that 
the poem refers to a real battle, Gandhi 
was so deeply committed to nonviolence 
that he convinced himself that the battle 
of Kurukshetra was an allegory, that it 
portrayed the conflict of good & evil in 
the human heart. 

Bhave practices karma-yoga, the way 
to God through action in the world: “You 
must perform every action sacramen- 
tally, and be free from all attachment to 
results.” It is not to be undertaken with- 
out first mastering the other yogas, learn- 
ing control of the body, the breathing and 
the mind; learning concentration through 
love and devotion by prayer; gaining 
knowledge by meditation. 

Vinoba Bhave has read and admired the 
scriptures of other religions, and he knows 
that the way of love was discovered long 
ago in many places outside the mountain- 
walled subcontinent of India. Yet in this 
racked century, the way of love seems, as 
Bhoomidan-yagna shows, always new. 

“My object,” says Vinoba Bhave, “is to 
transform the whole of society. Fire mere- 
ly burns; it does not worry whether any- 
one puts a pot on it, fills it with water 
and puts rice in it to make a meal. Fire 
burns and does its duty. It is for others 
to do theirs. 

“The people are going to solve their 
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problems, not I. I am simply creating an 
atmosphere. The beginning is always 
small, but when the atmosphere spreads, 
somebody will ask—and somebody will 
give.” 


MIDDLE EAST 
The Boys Take Over 


Crowds jammed Amman’s King FeiSal 
Avenue six deep last week. Watching from 
rooftops, veiled women set up the piercing 
wail of joy called Zaghareed. The object 
of the outcry, a smiling, slender lad in a 
slow-moving, blue 1953 Lincoln converti- 
ble surrounded by armored cars, replied 
again & again with precise Sandhurst sa- 
lutes. The procession moved on to Jor- 
dan’s Parliament building. There, dressed 
in the gilded blue uniform of an Arab 
Legion general. the lad rose from a satin 
throne and said in a loud, clear voice; “I 
swear by God to abide by the constitu- 
tion and to be loyal to the people.” Out- 
side, guns hammered ror salvos into the 
dusty hills. and a legion bagpipe band 
swirled music. Hussein Ibn Talal Ibn Ab- 
dullah el Hashimi, that day turned 18, 
was now Jordan’s third King. 

Five hundred miles to the east, across 
bare desert and mountain, in fabled Bagh- 
dad, another boy just turned 18, faced an 
elegant, white-tied assemblage of bearded 
senators, princes, sheiks and emissaries of 
33 foreign lands. At the stroke of 8 on 
the same morning, he swore to “safeguard 
the constitution and independence” of 
Iraq. As Feisal became Iraq’s third King, 
cannons also hammered a ror-gun salute, 
and the people of the ancient, reconsti- 
tuted kingdom (formerly Mesopotamia) 
cried their delight. 

The two young Kings, enthroned the 
same day, are both Hashemites, and cous- 
ins in the same family. Both reign over 
lands carved out for their grandfathers 








KING Fetsat 
For fresh, young faces... 
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by the British after World War I. Both 
are British-educated (at Harrow), both 
came to rule through family tragedy. Hus- 
sein’s father, Talal (who himself succeed- 
ed the assassinated Abdullah, first King 
of Jordan), lost his throne because of 
insanity; Feisal’s father Ghazi wrapped 
ehis racing car around a light pole when 
‘Feisal was a solemn-eved moppet of three. 

Manufactured in Whitehall. Hussein’s 
Jordan is economic nonsense, a state man- 
ufactured in Whitehall after World War 
I to serve Britain's strategic purposes. Its 
37,000 sq. mi. are three-fifths desert, 
with no oil, no industrial raw materials, 
tortuous roads and one inaccessible port 
(Agaba). The population, tripled to 1,- 
400,000 by the annexation of part of 
Palestine and the influx of refugees, is 
divided against itself. Refugee camps 
are an organized horror of dirt and mal- 
nutrition. Jordan scrapes along largely 
on British handouts, and glories chiefly 
in its 15,000-man. British-officered Arab 
Legion, best army in the Arab world. 

Self-confident Hussein means to be 
King. Recently he made a lightning tour 
of government offices, snorted: “I saw 
coffee, newspapers, piled official papers 
and dirt, but I did not see work and efli- 
cient officials, and I shall not allow this 
thing to go on.” 

Waiting for Trouble. By comparison, 
Feisal’s Iraq (175,000 sq. mi.) is a land 
of promise. It has resources (an oil re- 
serve of five billion barrels), money ($112 
million in oil royalties annually), inher- 
ently fertile soil and plenty of water for 
irrigation. Nevertheless, 90% of its 5,000.- 
coo inhabitants are illiterate, and most 
of the farms are in the hands of usurious 
absentee landlords. Communist agitators 
and nationalist fanatics are riding high, 

On his U.S. trip last summer—driving a 
tank at Willow Run, sitting on the Dodg- 
ers’ bench, collecting cowboy hats—Feisal 
showed himself an alert, likable, me- 
chanically inclined youngster, not brilliant, 
but competent and confident. 

On these two fresh, young faces, the 
ancient and anxious Middle East looked 
hopefully last week. 


RUSSIA 


Ten in a Row 

The clock in the Kremlin Spassky tow- 
er chimed 10 as Defense Minister Nikolai 
Bulganin, resplendent in gold-braided dress 
uniform, arrived in Moscow’s Red Square. 
He came not astride the usual cavalry 
charger, but perched on the back seat of a 
dove-hued ZIS sports car. After briefly 
touring the crack units up for review. he 
joined Georgy Malenkov and the eight 
other Presidium members atop the Lenin- 
Stalin tomb. As 150 massed bugles un- 
loosed a mighty blast, he advanced to the 
microphones and began the traditional ad- 
dress on Soviet Russia’s 36th May Day.* 








* Which, however, is not a Russian invention. 
May Day workers’ 
cago in 1886, as a demonstration for the cight- 
hour day. The idea spread to Europe, first to 
the Socialists, then to the Communists 


celebrations began in Chi- 
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Gone were the familiar gibes at war- 
mongers and capitalists. Bulganin pro- 
claimed: “Given good will and a sensible 
approach, all international problems can 
be solved by peaceful means.” Then. 
blandly throwing Eisenhower's words back, 
Bulganin observed: “The Soviet govern- 
ment would like to see the peaceful state- 
ments of other governments supported by 
deeds . . . We must remain vigilant... 

The military parade, without the usual 
ominous big tanks and guns, was whisked 
out of sight in 13 minutes, the shortest 
show of muscle in all Soviet May Day 
history. That other stock skit on such oc- 
casions, the staged break of a little girl 
from the ranks bearing a bouquet to a 
beaming Stalin, was multiplied tenfold 
this year. Ten little girls headed up the 
steps, handed over ten bouquets, one for 
each Presidium member, carefully show- 
ing no favoritism among the new rulers. 


IRELAND 
Death of a Patriot 


She was a tall, dreamy girl, a crack shot 
with a pistol, and she rode to hounds like 
a hussar. Horses were in the family, for 
her Irish father was hard-riding Tommy 
Gonne of Donnybrook, a colonel in the 
British army. She had been born (of an 
English mother, who died in her child- 
hood) within cannon shot of Aldershot, 
and privately educated in France by a 
governess with Republican views. At 16, 
she was head of her father’s household in 
Dublin, where he was Assistant Adjutant 
General. She was presented in 1881 at the 
viceregal court, and she “danced with the 
Duke of Clarence, who trod excruciatingly 
on my satin-slippered toes.” Visiting a 
great Irish country house a few months 
later. she saw Irish peasants being evicted 
and their stone & thatch cottages being 
demolished by battering rams. “These peo- 
ple must be taught a lesson.” said her 
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Mavup GONNE 
A blaze of action. 


host. “That damned Land League is ruin- 
ing the country.” When she asked her fa- 


ther about it, he said: “The people have 
a right to the land.” Later, in France, 
someone asked her: “Why don’t you free 
Ireland as Joan of Are freed France?” It 


was like a mandate. 

Diamond Thought. On a white horse, 
wearing a green dress and her bronze knee- 
length hair done up in thick braids, Maud 
where the Brit- 
a thousand 


Gonne rode into Donegal 
ish battering rams had made 
people homeless. She organized resistance 
meetings, put hope into the peasants, fear 
into landlords’ agents. Once, riding through 
glen 
guarding four young prisoners. 
in a voice of authority: “Let 
ww: I take full responsibility,’ 
the prisoners away. The called 
her a Woman of the Sidhe with 
magic powers. Her fame spread. An elder- 
ly English liberal baronet followed her to 
a Donegal cottage, thrust umond pen- 
dant into her hand as he unsuccessfully 
proposed. Said Maud: “I thank you for 
the gracious thought, and your kindness 
shall not be wasted. This jewel will save 
this family from eviction.” 

Poet William Butler Yeats fell madly 
in love with her, addressed many of his 
loveliest Ivrics to her. She starred in his 


she came upon police 
Said she 
them go 
and waved 


a mountain 





peasants 
one 








play, Cathleen ni Houlihan. Very tall (6 
ft.). wearing her Paris clothes carelessly 
in those days, she was. in George Bernard 


words “outrageously beautiful.” 
She wore a clasp in which was set an 
English musket ball that had killed a 
Frenchman fighting for Ireland. Yeats’s 
love turned to despair when he found that 


Shaw's 


neither spiritualism nor poetry could 
purge her mind of the British, and he 
wrote sadly: 

Why should I blame her that she filled 


my days 
With misery, or that she 
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Had they but courage equal to desire? 





Said Maud: “You mz beautiful poe- 
try out of what you call your unhappi- 
ness, and you are happy in that. The 
world should thank you for not marry- 
ing me.” She began campaigning for the 
release of Irish fighters serving life sen- 
tences in England's jails, and, after three 
trips to the U.S. raising funds and com- 
motion, had the British government so 
worried that they freed the prisoners. 

In Paris she heard that some private 
letters, stolen by British agents, had fallen 
into the hands of a newspaper editor. She 
found the editor in a shooting gallery on 
the Champs Elysées, challenged him to a 
shooting match, put her six pistol shots 
into the center of the card. Said she, in 
a loud voice: “If any man insulted me 
in a way detrimental to my work, I should 
take the insult as the challenge, and that,” 
pointing to the perforated card, “would 








be my answer. 

Widow's Weeds. In Paris, finally, she 
met the man she wanted to marry: John 
MacBride, “a wiry, soldierly looking man, 
with red hair and skin burned brick red 
by the South African sun” (where he 
had been commander of a volunteer bri- 
gade fighting for the Boers against the 
British). Wrote Sinn Feiner Arthur Grif- 
fith to them: “For your own sakes and 
for the sake of Ireland to whom you both 
belong, don’t get married.” But they did 
with joy plotting together enough poten- 
tial terrorism to sink the British ipire. 
But temperament drove them apart, and 





two years later they separated. In the 
1916 Easter Rebellion, the British cap- 
tured John MacBride and shot him. 
Maud Gonne wore widow's weeds for 
MacBride. but also for lreland. She did 
not agree with Eamon de Valera’s gov- 
ernment. She wrote her memoirs and 


s outraged when Communist organizers 
" to Ireland in 1930 and “one young 
puppy had the cheek to tell me they had 
come to teach us how to fight.” Bedridden 
but still a politic al force, she backed her 
son, Sean MacBride, and his Republican 
Party in a igainst 
De Valera in 1948, but 
to the polls. one who saw her cried 
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is exactly like a ruined cathedral.” 
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All 


days were gone. 
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In his best known about her, 


Yeats had written 


When you are old and grey and full 


poem 


of sieep, 
And nodding 
this book, 
And slowly read, and dream of the soft 
look 
"our eyes had once, and of their shad- 
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by the fire, take down 








st week, in a rambling, old-world 
mansion outside Dublin, old and grey and 
full of sleep, Maud Gonne died at 87. 





ISRAEL 


Mysterious Traveler 

At the airport at Lydda, a chubby man 
in dark glasses stepped out of the 
just in from Amsterdam. An Israeli secu- 
rity officer approached him and asked 
“Are you the traveler to Cyprus?” “Yes,” 
replied the man, “I am.” “Then follow 
me.” 

For the next 17 days, the “traveler to 
Cyprus” crisscrossed the Israel, 
inspecting homes, factories and collective 
farms, watching soldiers drill, meeting 
covertly with Israeli officials, educators 
businessmen. Everywhere he went, he was 
accompanied by three shadows assigned 
by the Israeli government. Part of the 
time he called himself Erich Hamburger, 
at other times, Julius Bermann. 

Only the Israeli government knew his 
real name, Erich Liith, and that he was 
not a Jew at all but a German. At his own 
request, Liith visiting Israel on a 
labor of love: hoping to heal the wounds 
between his country and the new state. 
Liith, sometime journalist and poet and 
now aide to Socialist Mayor Brauer of 
Hamburg, has waged a one-man campaig 
to remind Germans of the enormity of the 
Nazi crimes against Jews, helped c: 
paign for a restitution payment ($822 
million, most of it to be paid to the Is 
government), persuaded thousands of Ger- 
mans to sign declarations acknowled 
the onus of national guilt 
campaign among schoolchildren to plant 
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A labor of love. 
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ing Jewish extremists, so the Israeli gov- 
ernment told Liith to come incognito, if 
at all, and fibbed to the press that his trip 
had been canceled. Not until his trip was 
over and he was back home in Hamburg 
last week did the story of the “traveler to 
Cyprus” come out. “Israel has been de- 
filed,” cried the jingoist daily Herut, but 
other Israelis found the situation wryly 
humorous. “When the Germans have to 
travel incognito among Jews.” said one, 
“then the wheel has really turned.” 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Cry of Secession 

“The Union [of South Africa] has 
failed. We have not been able to build a 
nation. Let us accept the divorce, end the 
dogfight.” Thus, last week, spoke Heaton 
Nicholls, 77, grand old man of British 
South Africa. A lifelong champion of Em- 
pire who carried the white man’s burden 
as soldier (on India’s North West Fron- 
tier), colonial administrator and judge 
(among the Papuan cannibals), Nicholls 
was alarmed by Prime Minister Daniel 
Malan’s Boer victory at the polls (Time, 
April 27). Heaton’s proposal: the pre- 
dominantly British province of Natal 
should secede from the Union. 

The size of South Carolina, sugar-grow- 
ing Natal is a lush land where 250,000 
Britons rule over 2,000,000 Zulus and 
300,000 Indians. Its largest city, Durban 
(pop. 400,365), has Miami-size beach ho- 
tels, slums worse than Manhattan's, and a 
shopping center that resembles London's 
West End, except for Zulu ricksha boys 
in painted cowhorns and feathers. 

Heaton Nicholls’ plan is for a federal 
South Africa, split into 1) a Boer Repub- 
lic in Transvaal, Orange Free State and 
part of Cape Province, 2) a British do- 
minion in Natal and the rest of the Cape. 
Fire-eating veterans of the anti-Malan 
Torch Commando back Nicholls to the 
hilt, but the leaders of the Opposition 
United Party call his scheme “prepos- 
terous,”” and declare that a British attempt 
at secession might risk a second Boer War. 


FRANCE 


"Little Moscow" 


Several months ago, a_ well-dressed 
young man called on a woman real estate 
agent in the small town of Bazainville 
near Paris, seeking. he explained, a house 
and grounds suitable for his aged parents. 
Something nice and quiet, said the young 
man, adding: “Price means nothing to 
me.” Impressed, the agent showed M. 
Riviére a large house, somewhat run-down 
—its porch sagged and its roof leaked— 
but basically sound and set in seven fine 
acres of vineyard and orchard. A working- 
class family named Dupuis with five chil- 
dren lived there rent-free. 

M. Riviére liked the place and set just 
one condition. “The occupant must get 
out within fifteen days.” Impossible. re- 
plied the agent: French law prevents 
cursory eviction of tenants: besides, the 
owner is a kindhearted man. Riviére was 
adamant; finally the agent arranged to 
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move the poor Dupuis family to a vacant 
store and pay their rent. M. Riviére paid 
the purchase price, spent another esti- 
mated $86,000 rebuilding the main house. 

Last week his “aged parents” were in- 
stalled in Bazainville. The new tenant, in 
fact, proved to be ailing Maurice Thorez, 
boss of France’s Communists just back 
from Moscow. 

Reporters who went out to see Egali- 
tarian Maurice discovered that “Little 
Moscow,” as the villagers call his new 
home, is actually a small-scale Kremlin. 
Oaken gates and a six-foot-high stone wall 
seal off the front; a seven-foot-high wire 
fence topped by barbed wire barricades the 
sides. Ten husky guards patrol the ap- 
proaches, accompanied by a bloodhound 
and a German police dog. 

What happened to the Dupuis family? 
Reporters found them living nine miles 
away in a dingy, junk-piled hovel. 


MALAYA 
The End of Shorty Kuk 


As the train from Gemas to Jerontut 
chugged through the Malayan jungle, three 
Chinese stepped out of the underbrush 
and flagged it. The engineer, braking his 
train to a stop, realized with horror that 
the “flag” waved at him to stop was a 
human head. As if introducing a guest at 
a cocktail party, one of the Chinese said 
calmly: “This is Shorty Kuk. We’ve come 
to surrender, and we brought his head 
along.” 

Ah Kuk, nicknamed “Shorty,”’ was No. 
2 man in the Communist terror forces in 
Malaya. Until rewards were abolished 
three months ago by the British, the 
price on Ah Kuk’s head—S$66,0c0o—was 
second only to that offered for Party 
Secretary General Chin Peng ($83,000). 
The three Chinese, after turning in Ah 
Kuk’s head, obligingly demonstrated how 
they had killed him. Surprising him had 
been simple, they explained. They were 
Shorty Kuk’s personal bodyguards. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Friend or Foe? 

“Ts it wise, is it in the interest of secur- 
ity . . . that this ex-Nazi should be per- 
mitted an inspection of modern British 
arms?” The problem cropped up at ques- 
tion time last week in the House of Com- 
mons. Labor members were objecting to 
the presence of Major General Hans Spei- 
del, wartime chief of staff to Field Marshal 
Erwin (“The Desert Fox’) Rommel, in a 
group of 100 allied officers invited to in- 
spect the British army's latest infantry 
weapons. Speidel, no Nazi Party member 
but a willing soldier of the Third Reich, 
was tortured by the Gestapo for his part 
in the 1944 bomb plot to assassinate Hit- 
ler. He is now the top military adviser to 
Biiro Blank, the embryonic German De- 
fense Ministry. which will raise and train 
German recruits for the European Army. 

Prime Minister Churchill's comment on 
Speidel’s visit was brusque: both parties in 
Britain support the European Army proj- 
ect; Speidel is doing his best to make it 





Re photo—Evropean 
GERMANY'S SPEIDEL 
Shame on harbored hatreds. 


reality. One Labor backbencher called 
Speidel’s visit ‘an affront to the men who 
fought the Rommel army.” Said Sir 
Winston sharply: “In the height of the 
war, I paid my tribute to General Rom- 
mel’s outstanding military gifts, and I am 
bound to say now, in time of peace, that | 
also regard his resistance to the Hitler 
tyranny, which cost him his life, as an ad- 
ditional distinction to his memory. This 
keeping alive of hatred is one of the worst 
injuries that can be done to the peace 
of the world, and any popularity gained 
thereby is shame to the member who at- 
tempts to gather it.” 


JAPAN 
Death on the Rim 


In 1,200 years of records on Japan's 
biggest active voleano, Mount Aso, there 
are accounts of more than 3,000 erup- 
tions, of one farmer injured by falling 
stones (in 1485), but not one death. On 
the floor of the crater—15 miles long and 
ten miles wide—live 60,000 people. 

One day last week, Aso’s crater swarmed 
with sightseeing students and city dwell- 
ers on holiday. In the crowd were 30- 
year-old Police Chief Kunihiro Shikura 
and his three-year-old son, Chitose. 

Suddenly, with a roar, Aso exploded. 
Huge, white-hot boulders and great clouds 
of glowing ash erupted from the cone. 
Shikura and son, who had been eating 
lunch on the outer edge of the big crater 
tried to run down the slope. So did 
some of the panicked schoolchildren. They 
should have run the other way. Stones and 
ash cleared the farmland on the crater 
floor, spattered on the rim and outer slope. 

Hours later, rescuers made their way to 
the crater’s brink, found five dead, 65 
injured. Near the rim, buried deep in the 
warm, black ash, was the body of Police 
Chief Shikura, his dead son clasped tight- 
ly in his arm. 
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“Scenic Santiago, Chile, is a fairy-tale city. 
Here we're standing in front of the marvelous 
Carrera Hotel, Our rooms in this hotel looked out 
at a skyline of snow-capped peaks.” 

















“In Lima, we lived at the luxurious “Buenos Aires came as a com- 
Club,» which is open to tourists. plete surprise. It is big and 
We od golf mornings, went sight- beautiful, the third largest city 
seeing afternoons. T i the leisurely charm of in the Americas. And the steaks 
Old Spain. And due to the ‘cool Humboldt Current, the are out of this world!” 

temperature averages 70°.” 














Au our vacation dreams came true in restful 
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and its so quick and easy to get there when you fly 


PANAGRA 


@ When you fly Panagra’s short route to South America, 
you have a choice of two top-notch services. 





Deluxe El InterAmericano, only daily DC-6, or thrifty 
El Pacifico, DC-6B tourist service. 
Call your Travel Agent or Pan 
American, Panagra’s U.S.Sales Agent. 
Miami to Panama over PAA’s route. 
Coupon below, plus 25¢, will bring 
you a gold mine of information about 
Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, and Panama, “How 
to get the most out of your trip to 
South America” contains data from 
Pan American’s travel book, “New 
Horizons,” plus other useful facts. 





“El InterAmericano has an air all its own that makes you 
feel very special. The ‘Fiesta Lounge’ flight is the fastest 
U. S. commercial air service. Be sure to take Panagra’s 
new book with you. You'll find it’s a priceless help.” 
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Industry finds greater utility and efficiency 
in National’s Long-Span Multiple buildings 

















From coast to coast, companies s« king Survevs of businesses across the country special carbon steels for the automotiy 

industrial plant expansion in a hurry show that the Long-Span Multiple can ndustry; tin plate for the canning 
are finding the answer in the Long satistactorilv meet the r quirements of ndustrvy; zinc-coated steel for the hom 

Span Multipl ! over 80 per cent of mar turing, lig appliance industry; low-alloy sheets and 

' 

\ product of the Stran-Sti 1 division of ndustry and warchot operations. tabricated st flooring for the railroad 
Great Lakes Steel, originators and so All-esteel buildings are only one of many ind FUCKING ndustrit S; st framing 
makers of world-famed Quonset build- National Steel products th many for the building industry. 

ngs, the Long Span Multiple is adapt- istries IN Many wavs. idition to rhis, then, is National Steel—completely 
able to any site or to any application. Ir National’s large output of standard integrated, entirely ependent... or 

is all steel, with straight side walls and steels, its diversified operations provide of America’s ling steel producers. 


arch roof for a maximum amount ot 
unobstructed interior space. It is a 


quulity building featuring arch ribsaad NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


trusses Of famous N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE = F : “ . ; " 
im Heese ; GRANT BUILDING — \usou/ PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 
WELDED INTO ONE COMPLETE 


STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 














Detroit, Mich. A major supplier Weirton, W. Va. World's larg Ecorse, Mich. and Terre Haute, 
of stanc and special carb est independent manufacturer Ind. Exclusive manufacturer of 
steel { w 1 ate. P a 48 Quonset building and 
of a & ; portan product tran-Steel nailable frat 











HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. NATIONAL MINES CORP. NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. —~ 

Cleveland, Ohio. Producer of Buffalo, New York. Blast fu t tallur- Houston, Texas. Warchouse 

ron or extensive hold- 1a livision for productior I 1 and distribution facilities for NATIONAL 
g n reat Lakes areca of various types of pig iron steel products in the Southwest 
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Next trip, make the newly re-created Sheraton-Cadillac your 
headquarters in Detroit! New escalators speed you to the all- 
new lobby . . . A cordial welcome—and then vou're relaxing in 
your comfortable room. It’s all part of the top-to-bottom im- 


provement program just completed at this famous fine hotel 








New luxury, new comfort, at Detroit's Sheraton-Cadillac 


Here you'll find familiar Sheraton comfort . . . courtesy... 
convenience. The same service —the same fine meals—vou've 
enjoyed at the Chicago Sheraton, New York's Park Sheraton 
Boston’s Sheraton Plaza... and all the Sheraton family. 
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GUATEMALA 
Reds in the Backyard 


Nowhere else outside the Iron Curtain 
was there such a May Day as Guatemala 
celebrated last week. There, in a nation 
just four hours by plane from the Panama 
Canal, 20,000 government supporters pa- 
raded with floats and banners attacking 
the U.S. and praising Russia and Commu- 
nist China. President Jacobo Arbenz pro- 
claimed “our decision to move forward 
against native reactionaries and privileged 
foreign countries [and] forge a Guatemala 
which cannot be soiled by a foreign hand.” 
The President shouted: “The accusation 
that we encourage Communism is false!” 
Then he turned and embraced Communist 
Labor Chief Victor Manuel Gutiérrez, one 
of the organizers of the demonstration. 

This bold Red display was typical of 
the changes which have transformed a 
green tourist land of lakes, volcanoes and 
picturesque Indians into a major headache 
for the U.S. The basic causes for the 
change stem directly from the Guatema- 
lan revolution of 1944, which ended a cen- 
tury of dictatorship and set loose rampag- 
ing forces of nationalism and social up- 
heaval. Today those forces are being 
adroitly exploited by a handful of clever 
Reds who took part in the revolution. 
They have no mass support worthy of the 
name, and get their only real power from a 
working alliance with the nationalist rev- 
olution’s most fanatical spokesman: Gua- 
temala’s army boss, strong man and elect- 
ed President, Colonel Arbenz. 

Backroom Advisers. Guatemala’s Reds 
are native products; not one is a Moscow- 
polished, internationally seasoned opera- 
tor, and most of them turned Communist 
only after the 1944 revolution. They got 

foothold under professorial Juan José 
Arévalo, President from 1945 to 1951, 
who let them organize the country’s first 
trade unions but had enough political 
sophistication to hold them in rein. Their 
growth in behind-the-scenes power came 
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PRESIDENT ARBENZ (RIGHT) & FrreND* at U.S. Empassy RECEPTION 
‘There is no middle ground today." 


under Arbenz, Arévalo’s chosen successor, 
whom they helped elect. 

The son of a Swiss-born druggist and a 
Guatemalan mother, Arbenz, now 39, is 
a dry, dogmatic professional officer who 
taught at the national military academy 
before he joined the army junta that 
fought and won the revolution. He took 
office with relatively little political experi- 
ence and a few burning obsessions: ardent 
nationalism, a conviction that the coun- 
try’s worst problems can be solved by 
drastic land reforms, a deep-seated hatred 
of “foreign monopolies,” i.e., United Fruit 
Co. and other U.S.-owned firms operating 
in Guatemala. No Communist himself, he 
nevertheless accepted the Communists 
around him at their face value, as old 
revolutionary friends ready to help carry 
out his nationalist aims. 

Agrarian Reformers. Since then, the 
Reds have so wormed their way into the 
secondary ranks of government, and so 
identified themselves with the regime’s 
revolutionary ideals, that anti-Commu- 
nism is now officially regarded as subver- 
sive. Arbenz let the Reds form their own 
political party. in violation of the consti- 
tution, and took them into his govern- 
ment coalition; four Communists have 
been elected to Congress on the official 
ticket, and the anti-Communist opposi- 
tion now holds only five of the 64 con- 
gressional seats. The President has given 
the Reds patronage and subsidies for their 
two newspapers. They run the govern- 
ment’s radio and press propaganda; gov- 
ernment trucks and projectors are used to 
show Communist films of alleged U.S. 
germ warfare in Korea, 

Arbenz helped them take over the or- 
ganized peasant movement, and they have 
repaid him with all-out support for his 


pet land-reform projects. When the Reds 
worked out a procedure for claiming 
United Fruit Co. property under the new 
agrarian law, he was delighted: in March 
the President formally upheld confiscation 
of 233,973 acres of the company’s best re- 
serve and fallow banana-growing lands. 
Now Red-led peasants are demanding 
224,000 acres of the other big Unifruit 
plantation, and the company may eventu- 
ally have to fold its $50 million Guate- 
malan operation and get out. 

International Schemers. Arbenz may 
not yet realize how much he has come to 
rely on his Communist advisers and pol- 
icymakers, If the Reds are putting over 
the Cominform line in Guatemala, the 
wider meaning of this is lost on him. 
Neighboring Central American republics 
are at odds with Guatemala over the 
growing evidence that its comrades play 
the international Communist game, pass- 
ing Red propaganda into Nicaragua and 
E! Salvador and sending agitators to stir 
up Salvadorian and Honduran banana and 
coffee workers. Inside his own country, 
the split between left & right has widened 
until Arbenz himself says: “There is no 
middle ground today in Guatemala.” 

Last March anti-Communist army dis- 
sidents staged an abortive uprising, quelled 
by military police after 18 hours. A bet- 
ter-planned revolt, once launched, might 
draw thousands of anti-Communist re- 
cruits and throw the country into a bloody 
civil war whose probable outcome, no 
matter who won, would be a return to dic- 
tatorship. Arbenz’ strategy apparently is 
to try to sit on the lid and turn over his 
office four years hence to a hand-picked 
army successor who will carry on with his 





* U.S. Ambassador Rudolph Schoenfeld. 
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British Lounge Model 
by The House of Worsted-Tex” 


OUR 2-PLY, 100% VIRGIN WORSTEDS 


Most Sensibly Cool and Correct... 
Most Sensibly Priced...290 and *55 








Worsteds are still without compare for lightness of 


weight, coolness and wrinkle-resistance. 


And the British Lounge Model — our exclusive tailoring 


construction — goes further to add the look of height 





and slenderness to your appearance. 
TROPI-TEX SUITS AT $50 AND $55 


At fine dealers, or write, 





Guardian of Quality 
Symbol of The House of WORSTED-TEX, Ine. 
2300 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. ¢ 200 Fifth Ave., NewYork 10, N.Y. 


© 198) BY THE HOUSE OF WORSTED- TEX. INC, 
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policies, Communists and all. Few Gua- 
temalans have much hope that the stub- 
born President will ever see the Reds in 
their true color and break with them of 
his own accord. As he has said of himself: 
“Once I have taken a decision, I will not 
retreat a millimeter.” 


BRAZIL 
Better Days 


U.S.-Brazilian relations were rolling 
more smoothly than at any time since the 
years of World War II alliance. On the 
same day last week, in capitals 4,800 
miles apart, Brazilians and Americans{sat 
down to wind up long-pending busifess 
that would bind the New World's two 
biggest republics closer together. 

In Rio, Brazil's Senate voted final ap- 
proval, go to 8, of the Bilateral Military 
Assistance pact. Brazil agreed to supply 
strategic materials to the U.S.; in return, 
the U.S. will provide Brazil with tech- 
nical military assistance and _ training 
equipment. The pact, similar to others 
signed with Chile, Cuba, Peru, Ecuador, 
Colombia, Uruguay and the Dominican 
Republic, had long been blocked and 
bitterly attacked by Communists and ex- 
treme nationalists as a slur on Brazil's 
“sovereignty.” To preside over the joint 
Brazilian-U.S. military commission, Pres- 
ident Vargas appointed Brigadier Eduardo 
Gomes, his 1950 election opponent. 

In Washington, a Bank of Brazil agent 
signed the $300 million U.S. loan granted 
by decision of President Eisenhower just 
before Brazil partially devalued its cur- 
rency last February. As finally negotiat- 
ed, the loan is to be guaranteed jointly by 
the bank and the Brazilian Treasury, and 
will be repaid in monthly installments 
over a three-year period. For U.S. ex- 
porters. who have had to wait up to nine 
months for payments during Brazil's dol- 
lar crisis, the government's promise to 
pay off the entire $423 million backlog by 
July 1—and to carry on thereafter on a 
pay-as-you-go basis—was welcome news. 


ARGENTINA 
Old Reliable Line 


In need of a scapegoat to blame for his 
inflation troubles, Juan Perén last week 
scrapped his recent policy of sweet for- 
bearance to the U.S. (adopted after Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's inauguration) and took 
a running dive back on to his old, angry 
anti-U.S. line. In his annual message to 
the reconvening Congress, Perén accused 
U.S. press services of an “infamous cam- 
paign of lies” to spread the idea that 
Argentina is undergoing a crisis. (A bomb, 
the eighth in Buenos Aires that day, burst 
one block from the Congress building 
while he was speaking.) That afternoon, 
at the jammed Plaza de Mayo, Perén 
blamed rising prices, the shortage of meat 
and the wave of bombings on an un- 
named “foreign power.” Next day his 
newspaper Democracia obligingly made 
the identification clear: “What is the 
name of our enemy in plain language? 
The United States of America.” 
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MACHINE WITH EXTRA 
KEYBOARD 


On this calculator the hand travels 
farther, motion is divided, dispersed. 
Operator has to think and work in two 
systems instead of one! Hands and 
mind work harder 













MONROE SINGLE KEYBOARD 


In the unretouched motion study 
photograph ot right note how the 
hand not only travels less but never 
leaves the compact Single Keyboard 


LOWER Calculating COSTS... eicur ar your 


FINGER TIPS! 










Your calculating costs will drop materially with the Single Keyboard. 
That's because it cuts hand travel and eliminates waste motion by your 
calculating operators. 


No waste motion means less fatigue...means your operators think 
more efficiently... work faster. Result: figure production jumps. 
Your costs drop. 
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Scientific photographs made by the U. S. Testing Company® prove that 
the Monroe Single Keyboard fully automatic adding-calculator reduces 





“iene 


hand travel. You can see clearly—from these photographs—how the 
Monroe wastes no motion, 


Only Monroe has the exclusive Single Keyboard. On this compact 
Single Keyboard, your operators work with greater skill. Head, 
hand, and eye focus squarely on the problem. Thought and action 
are concentrated, And, by eliminating hundreds of separate operations 
daily, the famous Monroe Single Keyboard gives you higher output 
with far fewer costly errors. It cuts your costs every day. 


You save money another way with Monroe. Only the Monroe registers 
zeros and handles all decimals automatically. And—conservatively— 
309% of all business figures are zeros. Another reason the exclusive 


Monroe Single Keyboard helps your operators concentrate head, 
hand, and eye on greater output for you. 


You can see for yourself how you can save time and money with the CALCULATING « ADDING 
Single Keyboard Monroe Calculator. For additional photographic evi- ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


dence, call your local Monroe man today for a demonstration. 


®Test No. 44156, April | 
MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC., ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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Mamie E1IsENHOWER & Patricta NIxon 


In the Caucu 


Last week these 





The U.S. Armory and Arsenal at Spring- 
field, Mass. retired an old civil service 
employee who had spent the past 34 years 
there working on rifles, At a testimonial 
dinner, shy, Canadian-born John C. 
Garand, 65, inventor of the Army’s basic 
M-r: (Garand) rifle, was given, as a fare- 
well trophy, the millionth M-1 which was 
made during World War II (over 4,000,- 
o have been made for the Army). Said 
looking at his famous 
ibout de- 
only 

" 


by 





Gunsmith Garand 
I've never felt bad 
rifle even though its 
war. If it used 
then I'd be sorry.’ 


product: 
signing the 
real use is 1n were 


in aggressor nation 


John D. Rockefeller Jr. and his fam- 


ily donated $6.000.000 to be spent “as 


soon as possible” in building a large guest 


lodge and enough cottages to house 5,000 
Jackson Lake Wyoming, in 
National Park. The giit 
conservation project which 
Rockefeller started 25 years when he 
began quietly buying land in the Jackson 
Hole area. In 194 he turned over to the 
Government 35.000 which became 
irt of the national park. 





tourists on 
Grand Teton 
completes a 





acres 


Pianist 
ipologized to re- 


In Portland, Ore. for a concert 
Artur Rubinstein, 64 
porters for being hoarse from laryngitis 
massaged his throat and rasped out some 
family news. Said he: “We're expecting a 
new baby. our fifth, in November. We are 
very thrilled by that. 

Songstress Jane Pickens arrived at a 
Denver television studio to begin a tele- 
thon appeal for donations to the National 


Cerebral Palsy Fund. After 14 hours on 


48 


Room, peach pickles and ¢ 


cons. 





the air, with the fund $158,000 richer, 
Singer Pickens flew back to Manhattan 
for her regular TV show. Then she headed 
west again to Phoenix 
another bringing 
fund-raising campaign in the past year to 
a total of $1,057,000. 


where she raised 





$60,0 her personal 


The 167th annual dinner of London’s 
Royal Academy of Arts heard the per- 


| art credo of Sir Winston Churchill 


© appeared in public for the first time 


wh 








vearing his blue sash and silver badge of 
the Order of the Garter. Said Sir Winston 
Without tradition, art is a flock of sheep 
without a shepherd. Without innovation, 





it is Innovation, of course, in- 
volves experiment. Experiment may not 
ilways be fruitful.” Concluded Churchill 


In art I have found myself 


corpse, 


the painter 





on the side of the disciplinarians.” When 
the Academy's exhibition opened next 
d iewers had a chance to see some ex- 





umples of Churchillian discipline. He had 
making a total of 
30 of his pictures the Academy has shown 


since 1947 


live canvases h inging 


In Manhattan, Hermitage House pub- 
lishers sued Actress Ethel Barrymore and 
Harper & Bros. publishers for $12 
each. The charge: Miss Barrymore had 
signed a contract in 1947 to write her 
memoirs for Hermitage House, but last 
January agreed to let Harper have her 
story. The defense: Miss Barrymore had 
been badgered with 
demands” to deliver her work in a hurry 
and that voided the contract. 


5.000 


“unconscionable 


In Washington, the Caucus 
Room served a gayer than usual purpose 
the annual luncheon given Mamie Eisen- 
hower by wives of members of the Sen- 


Senate 





ate. Official hostess was Patricia Nixon, 
wife of the Vice President, who spent the 
morning at Red Cross work and arrived 
without time to change her uniform. 
Among the other guests of honor: Wel- 
fare Secretary Oveta Culp Hobby and 
wives of Cabinet members. Among the 
luncheon specialties: Georgia peach pick- 
les, brought by Mrs. Walter George; 
South Carolina pecans donated by Mrs. 
Olin Johnston; some native Michigan 
jelly from the kitchen of Mrs. Charles 
Potter. 

Commodore Harry Manning, 56, who 
captained the U.S.S. United States on her 
maiden capture the Atlantic 
speed records, announced that he was re- 
tiring after go years of sea life. His plans 
to write. lecture and act as a maritime 
consultant. 


voyage to 


Old V.M.I. Alumnus George C. Mar- 
shall, along with Secretary of the Army 
Robert Ten Broeck Stevens and repre- 
sentatives from 48 universities and col- 
leges, went to Lexington, Va. to see Vir- 
ginia Military Institute swear in its eighth 
president. The new head: Major General 
William H. Milton Jr., 53, V.M.I. grad- 
uate and former General Electric engineer 
who directed the Hanford plutonium plant 
in Washington and the Knolls atomic 
power plant in Schenectady. 

Lieut. Franciszek Jarecki, 21, the Pol- 
ish air force pilot who recently flew a 
Russian MIG-15 jet fighter to Denmark 
(thereby giving Western experts their first 
chance to examine such a plane intact), 
landed in a transatlantic commercial air- 
liner at New York’s Idlewild airport with 

two months 
ule of 


visitor's visa and a sched- 
talks to Polish-American groups 


icross the country. Later he would like 


to apply for naturalization, join the U.S. 
Air Force and try his skill in Korea. 
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that 
make 





memories 


DAYS BURSTING WITH FUN - <wimming, 


picnicking, cycling. shopping, sightseeing. 


Days filled with sunshine for golf, 
tennis, sailing, fishing. Days, in 
Bermuda, so perfect you didn’t want 
to do anything to spoil them—so 
you just loafed and loafed and 
loafed. And nights, so silvered with 
moonlight, you lived in a dream. 


All those wonderful, memorable 





moments in Bermuda! 


AIR MAILED DIRECT a 
TO YOU—FREE—your copy of these . 
beautiful Bermuda booklets. ’ 
Wrire Topay! "2 
‘gg 2alge SaeeeIE SEE P " ty 
| Tite Bermepa Trapt DeveLormieNtT BoaRD : 
| Dept. T-35, 620 Filth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. . 
| Please send me, without charge, “Bermuda Welcomes 
[| You" and “Where ‘To Live in Bermuda.” 
| 
| 
| 





YOU CAN GO quickly by plane... or Vame _ 
; ' bd eas 
leisurely by ocean liner. Your ‘Travel Agent will make complete Addr 
arrangements for your vac ation—at no cost to you. (ity - State 



















Tractors for a travelers’ paradise. | lice Alcoa- 
served area of the Caribbean NOW RANKS 
SECOND as a market for U.S. goods, Aleoa ships 
call at 59 Caribbean ports—represent 30 years’ 


experience serving this Uuwiving market. 





Guanta in Venezuela is little more than a neled through it. The Caribbean is growing 
village. Yet last vear more than 180,000 — like Jack’s magic beanstalk, and reaching From Jamaice to Suriname you'll find Alvou's 
TONS of cargo from the United States fun- sky-high as an importer of U. S. products flect of 40 ships busy unloading U.S, goods, Si iy 

pers like the careful, ethicient way Alcoa handles 
their merehandise, using modern methods and 


Alcoa! 


machinery. You can always depend on 


“Jack and the Beanstalk” 
had nothing on the Caribbean 


Alcoa's ** Market 





IWrite today for a cop) 


Opportunities” book. Its facts and figures predict a profitable 





future for your goods in the Caribbean. 





Caribbean cruises on modern, air-conditioned 
Alcoa ships are memorable vacations. 16-days 
with calls at 6 exciting ports. De luxe accommoda- 
tions, A sailing every Saturday from New Orleans 





See your travel agent or write for booklet “G" 
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THE PRESS 





Headline of the Week 


In the Washington Daily News, over a 
story reporting the difficulties of Interior 
Secretary Douglas McKay in making de- 
partment appointments: 

MC KAY'S INTERIOR 
RUMBLES & GRUMBLES 


Pulitzer Prizes 

Among the Pulitzer prizes, the top jour- 
nalistic award is the one to the U.S. news- 
paper that has rendered the most “meri- 
torious public service.” Ever since 1917, 
when the awards were first made under 
the will of the late great Publisher Joseph 
Pulitzer, the “public service” prize has al- 
ways gone to a daily, usually a big one. 
This week, for the first time in the history 
of the prizes, the “public service” award 





16 Klansmen, including Imperial Wizard 
Thomas Hamilton, were sent to jail for 
terms up to six years (Tre, Aug. 11), 
46 others were fined a total of $15,850, 
and the Klan was smashed. 

Other Pulitzer journalistic awards for 
1952 ($1,000 each): 
G For national reporting, Associated Press 
Special Correspondent Don Whitehead, 
45, for his 4,400-word story on President- 
elect Eisenhower's secret trip to Korea. 
Correspondent Whitehead, one of the six 
newsmen to accompany Ike, and a pre- 
vious Pulitzer winner for his reporting of 
the Korean war in 1951, has been an A.P. 
staffer for the last 18 years. 
@ For local reporting under deadline pres- 
sure, the Providence (R.I.) Journal and 
Evening Bulletin, for coverage of the 
chase and capture of a bank robber. The 


— 


Baldwin Studio 


Eprtrors Cote & Carter 
They stopped an invasion. 


for 1952 went to two country weeklies, 
published in North Carolina's Columbus 
County: the Whiteville News Reporter 
(circ. 5,007) and the Tabor City Tribune 
(circ. 1,500). 

The two weeklies won their prize for 
stopping an invasion. The invaders: the 
Ku Klux Klan, which swarmed into Co- 
lumbus County from neighboring counties 
in 1950 and began to terrorize whites and 
Negroes alike. News Reporter Editor Wil- 
lard Cole, 46, and Tribune Editor Horace 
Carter, 32, locked arms for a long, tough 
battle. Branding the Klan “a [bunch of } 
gangsters,’ Cole and Carter, both native 
Tarheels and longtime friends, fought 
month after month with front-page edi- 
torials, dug up proof of K.K.K. floggings 
and atrocities, kept guns in their homes 
for their own protection, 

After other papers joined their crusade, 
the uproar brought the FBI and state in- 
vestigators into the county. As a result, 
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city desk picked up the $51,000 robbery 
on the police radio, dispatched its own 
two-way radio cars to follow the robber 
and police. The minute-by-minute cover- 
age included a notable picture of the cor- 
nered gunman trying to escape by using 
a woman as a shield. 

For local reporting, where time was not 
a factor and the “resourcefulness” of the 
reporter led to “constructive results,” 
New York World-Telegram and Sun Re- 
porter Edward J. Mowery, 47. Mowery’s 
dogged work to free an ex-dime store 
clerk named Louis Hoffner, who had been 
unjustly sentenced to life imprisonment 
on a murder conviction, won Hoffner a 
complete pardon (Time, Nov. 24). 

G For international reporting, Milwaukee 
Journal Financial Reporter Austin C, 
Wehrwein, 37, for a series of 26 articles 
on the politics, economics and industrial 
development of Canada. 

@ For distinguished editorial writing, 
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Positively controls moisture in linen closets, 
basements, storerooms, bank vaults, work- 
shops, or any closed area up to 8,000 cu. ft. 
where moisture is a problem. 

Quiet fan circulates air over refrigerated 
coil. Moisture is con- 
densed and collect- 
edincontainer. May 
be connected to 
drain. Dry, filtered 
air is discharged in- 
to room. 


ww See your Frigidaire Dealer for fur- 
_ __ ther details, Or write for free folder 
to Frigidaire Division of General Motors, 
Dept. 2087, Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, 
Toronto 13, Ontario. 
Enjoy Arthur Godfrey's daytime show 
on TV or radio 


Built and backed by General Motors 


WOW DEHUMIDIFIER WORKS 
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Eight for Dinner 
evening will not b 


“My New 


-+.and Mr, and Mrs. Edwards know that their. 
ye spoiled by after-the-party dishwashing drudgery. 


Westinghouse Dishwasher 


MAKES ENTERTAINING FUN“ 


says Mrs. Edward A. Edwards, Forest Hills, L.1.; N.Y. 





Mrs. Edwards finds the 
front-opening, top-loading 
design of her Westinghouse 
Dishwasher most convenient, 


«+. Of course, it's electric! 


ia van 


Greater Capacity. When the 
pany for dinner, capacity is m 
A service for 8 can be washe 





“Time was when a dinner party kept me cleaning up late 
at night after the guests had left. Now I enjoy company 
because I know that my Westinghouse Dishwasher will do 
all the work while I entertain. Even for two of us it saves 
as much as an hour a day. And it washes my pots and 


pans—right with the dishes!” 


Why don’t you take a tip from Mrs. Edwards? Your 
Westinghouse dealer will show you the handsome new 
models 


of Westinghouse Dishwashers—Under-Counter, 


Cabinet and Dishwasher-Sink combination, all easy to 


install at low cost. And there’s a Portable Model, too! 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Ask your dealer for a FREE HOME TRIAL of the new 


Westinghouse Dishwasher. He'll lend you a Portable Model. 
Try it... then we believe you'll decide that Westinghouse 
is the dishwasher for you! 





j ; a 
Perfect Washing and Drying. No hand- 
rinsing. Everythin omes oul so sparkling 
clean and dry—sanitized for family health. 


“res been com- 
lost important. 
~d at one time. 








You CAN BE SURE...1F 17's Westinghouse 


See our three popular TV shows every week... FREEDOM RINGS ... Westinghouse STUDIO ONE... MEET BETTY FURNESS 
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Wall Street Journal Editorial Writer Ver- 
mont C. (for Connecticut) Royster, 39. 
@ For cartooning, Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Cartoonist Edward D, Kuekes, for his 
drawing, “Aftermath” (see cut). 
@ For photography, Flint (Mich.) Jour- 
nal Photographer William M. Gallagher, 
who got a memorable photograph out of a 
routine assignment with his campaign pic- 
ture of Presidential Candidate Adlai Ste- 
venson which showed a hole in his shoe. 
@ For “enlightenment and _ intelligent 
commentary,” a special citation to the 
New York Times Sunday “News of the 
Week in Review” (Section 4). 

Other Pulitzer awards in arts & letters 
($500 each): 
@ William Inge, for his play, Picnic. 
@ Ernest Hemingway, his first Pulitzer, 
for his novel, The Old Man and the Sea, 
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Edword D. Kuekes—Cleve J Pigin Dealer 


“APTERMATH” 


which was first published in Lire (True, 
Sept. 1). 
@ George Dangerfield, for his The Era o/ 
Good Feelings, a history of the presiden- 
tial administrations of James Monroe and 
John Quincy Adams, from 1817 to 1829. 
@ David J. Mays, lawyer and historian, 
for his two-volume biography, Edmund 
Pendleton, 1721-1803, a Virginia judge 
statesman and political leader. 
@ Archibald MacLeish, for his Collected 
Poems, 1917-1952, his second Pulitzer. 
(His first, in 1933, was for Conquistador.) 
The Pulitzer committee gave no award 
for music. 


Behind Closed Doors 


By his own reckoning, New York Post 
Editor James A. Wechsler proudly admits 
that “I have probably written as many 
harsh words about [Senator Joe McCar- 
thy] as has any editor in America.” Mc- 
Carthy heatedly returns the compliment. 
Ever since the New Dealing Post (est. 
circ. 420,000) two years ago ran a 17-part 
series titled “Smear, Inc.—The One-Man 
Mob of Joe McCarthy.” McCarthy has 
damned the paper, along with other “left- 
wing smear sheets,’ for following “the 
Communist Party line, right down to the 
last period.” McCarthy, in chorus with 
Columnist Walter Winchell, has also re- 
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peatedly denounced Editor Wechsler, 
lumping him together with other “phony 
former Communists.” Actually Wechsler, 
1 top official of the Young Communist 
League at Columbia University, quit the 
Communists 15 years ago, has since been 
1 vocal anti-Communist. Joe McCarthy's 
ittacks did not shut up Wechsler or the 
Post. Fortnight ago McCarthy opened l 
ew line of attack. 

He brought Wechsler up before his Sen- 





ate investigating subcon ttee, “not as a 


iewspaperman,” said McCarthy. “but as 





in author” of books that have turned up 
on the shelves of U.S, information libr 

ries abroad. In the stormy secret hearing, 
Wechsler never found out what books 
McCarthy objected to, although Senator 
McCarthy later told newsmen that it v 
one book, Wechsler’s biography of John 
L. Lewis, Labor Baron, * that is so 

wrote Wechsler in the Post last week. “it 
nay explain why I y not questioned in 
any detail on that point, for the book ir 


cludes a le 























thy chapter critically descri- 
ng the destructive operations of the Com 
munists within the C.I.O. 

“Did You Write That?" When McCar 
thy began to question him about his own 
politic il past Wechsler prod iced a state- 





ment issued last vear by the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party. It de 


nounced Wechsler for hel ing wreck 








Communist effort to get out a bie | 
vote in the 1952 elections, “The exhil 
wrote Wechsler seemed devastatingls 
conclusive . . . ‘Did you write that state- 
ment?’ | McCarthy . In what I 





will always recall the most pre- 


posterous n 


ents of my life. I there- 





upon solemnly denied under oath that I 


was the author of a Communist statement 





denouncing n 


McCarthy 





isked Wechsler whether 
the Post had ever written editorials prais 
ing Senator Jenner. “I was happy to ac- 
knowle said Wechsler, “that oe 2 


had never caught 





praising Jenner 






the man whose ma public distinctior 
is that, like Joe McCarthy. he has ques- 


tioned the patriotism of George C. Mar- 





shall. I similarly acknowledged . . . that 
1 could not re Writing a single editorial 


sman Velde.” At one 


point Wechsler pointed out that the com- 





tribute to Congre 


mittee itself has a research director who 
is an ex-Communist. Reporter Howard 
Rushmore, on leave from the New York 
Journal-American. Washington’s Der 








cratic Senator Henry M Jacksor the only 
other committee member present. “made 
it plain,” said Wechsler. “that McCarthy 
had neglected to inform him th here 
was an ex-Communist on the prosecution 


side of the table. 


Wire to “Arthur Lawson." 








charged that the ¢ d hear 

fla t attack on free news 

book he said were just r 

f 1 full-fledged investig n of the 
Post” and men ff d he de 








d that the testir 


ut McCarthy refu 









ess 

isler “completed his testimony Gi: 
made a list of the others who were clive 
in the oung Communist League with 
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SWITCH IT ON AND THE WHOLE ROOM PLAYS. 


THE NEW 





FAR FINER THAN A PHONOGRAPH 


COLUMBIA 360 





The 


Pri 














Hear for yourself the room-filling reality 
of sound produced by this amazing new 
high fidelity instrument. Judge the exciting 
difference between this new conception 
and ordinary phonographs—even console 
sets at 3 to 4 times the price! And for the 
first time, experience the thrilling advances 


in fidelity, clarity and range of sound 





offered to you in today’s Columbia Records! 


COLUMBIA 
RECORDS 


THE M IERN LONG PLAYING RECORD 
’ 


Copr. 1 ri ate 
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There’s all the difference in the world 

between cold comfort and cool com- 

fort. It’s cold comfort, on a hot sum- 

mer’s day, to be told it’s even hotter 

in India. But when you do the same 

things about the heat as the people of 

India do, that’s cool comfort. Out in 

Bengal, many years ago, the local 

weavers produceda porous, yetsturdy, 

ribbed cloth by interlacing thick and 

thin yarns. Nowadays, hes same effect 

—a sort of personal air conditioning—is a feature of the modern, 

finely-textured Bengaline Dixie Weave® tropical worsted. Mil- 
lions of ventilating spaces let cool air in, body heat out. 

Techniques have changed, of course. Today, the yarns are all 

of equal fineness. But they are still made to stand off from each 

other where they interlace—simply by reversing the twist in 

certain threads. What’s more, this modern weave still produces 

the same distinctive ribbed pattern. That’s why a Bengaline 

Dixie Weave® suit holds its press so well, why any wrnaiden, hang 

out so easily ...a couple of points that didn’t ove rly concern 

the ancient Be ngali. Best way to learn for yourself how good it 

would be to wear a Be ngaline Dixie Weave® this summer is to 

try one on at your Hart Schaffner & Marx dealer. You'll agree 

its a suit to get you through the ‘dog days’ in good shape. 


© 1953 Hart Schaffner & Marx 





“Why do you have to be different? Everybody 

else carries American Express Travelers Cheques.” 
The perfect entrée—because they're instantly accepted everywhere! 
They protect your cash, too! Quick refund if lost or stolen. Buy them 
at any BANK, at Western Union, Railway Express offices. Only 75¢ 
per $100. 





100% SAFE—SPENDABLE ANYWHERE 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


THE BEST-KNOWN CHEQUES 
IN THE woRLD! 
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him. Wechsler agreed to list them, because 
“I do not propose to let you distort or ob- 
scure the clear-cut issue of freedom of the 
press involved in this proceeding.” Mc- 
Carthy answered him in a mocking wire, 
addressed to “Arthur Lawson. Editor, 
New York Post,” since “that was Wechs- 
ler’'s Young Communist League name.” 
McCarthy also remarked that he does not 
regard newspapermen as a “privileged” 
group, immune from investigation. With 
that, most newsmen probably agreed. No 
journalist of standing. not even Wechsler, 
was arguing that he was a member of a 
privileged profession. The press has not 
objected to congressional investigation in 
the past (Time, Feb. 4, 1952). especially 








Erich Hartmana 
Eprrok WECHSLER 
The Senator returned the compliment. 


since journalism has had its share of Com- 
munist infiltration. The Post’s editorials, 
under Editor Ted Thackrey, later editor 
of the now-defunct pinko Manhattan 
Compass, had followed the party line in- 
termittently, and the paper still has its 
share of ex-Communists and onetime fel- 
low travelers on its staff. But it was under 
Editor Wechsler that the Post became 
consistently anti-Communist. 

In view of this, what alarmed newsmen 
were McCarthy's methods: he seemed 
even less interested in systematically in- 
vestigating subversives on U.S. newspa- 
pers than in carrying on a personal ven- 
detta against a persistent critic. 

Said the Louisville Courier-Journal in 
an editorial: A “clear attempt to silence 
press criticism |was| launched this week 

. The hearing was, of course, a flagrant 
and cynical attempt to frighten more tim- 
id newspapers . . . It did not intimidate 
Mr. Wechsler ... But it will undoubtedly 
warn off other papers who might shrink 
from a brawl with low-blow Joe. . . We 
heartily endorse Mr. Wechsler’s own de- 
mand that the American Society of News- 
paper Editors study the transcript of this 
bullying private hearing. . .” 
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The U.S. Negro, 1953 





A decade of progress has wrought a revolution in his life, 


brought him more prosperity and freedom—and new problems 


ELL me,” asked the British visitor, “do your Negroes play 
golf?” 

The question, put to a U.S. businessman, brought a stammer- 
ing answer. 

Yes, said the businessman, he supposed that U.S. Negroes 
played golf, but he had never seen one with a club in his hand, 
Come to think of it, he’d seen a picture of Joe Louis on a golf 
course, but he had no idea at what club Joe could play. 

The incident illustrates how litue white Americans generally 
know about their colored fellow citizens. Negroes, in the phrase 
of the sociologists, have “high social visibility.” But their lives 
are in effect invisible to most Americans, who rarely bother to 
look behind the Color Curtain at the Negroes’ homes. their 
places of work or worship. or their spirit. There is, as a matter 
of fact, some news about Negro golfing. 

@ Atlanta and New Orleans recently opened golf courses for 
Negroes. 

@ In Seattle, Negroes are now free to play on all public golf 
courses (but they still may not take part in tournaments played 
on the same courses). 

@ In Chicago, where they play on public courses without re- 
striction, the number of Negro golfers has gone up from 25, a 
few years ago, to more than 2,000. 

@ In New York there are no restrictions on public courses, and 
Negroes do play in tournaments. 

These facts & figures, modest in themselves, are symptoms of 
a major revolution in the life of the U.S. Negro—only half- 
noticed by the rest of the nation. It is a revolution which, al- 
though still far from overthrowing segregation, amounts to the 
biggest, most hopeful change in Negro history since Abraham 
Lincoln, just 90 years ago, signed the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. Says Negro Publisher (Ebony, Jet) John H. Johnson: 
“Every Negro is a Horatio Alger. . . His trek up from slavery 
is the greatest success story the world has ever known.” 


Markers of Progress 


One of the great facts of U.S. history is that the Negro, no 
matter how ill used, has remained deeply loyal to the U.S.. al- 
ways hoping for the “Year of Jubilo,” stubbornly telling himself 


The very time I thought I was lost 

The dungeon shook and the chain fell of... 
You got a right, I got a right, 

We all got a right to the tree of life... 


The fruit from the tree of life is still rationed, and often bit- 
ter. The U.S.’s 15 million Negroes are still denied the right to 
the pursuit of happiness on equal terms with whites. Negroes 
still do the meanest jobs and get the lowest pay; they must 
slowly wrest from their white fellows a table in a restaurant, a 
desk in a school, a smile. the privilege of praying in a white 
church or using a white swimming pool. This is true on both 
sides of the Mason-Dixon Line. While the Negro is generally 
better off, economically and socially, in the North (as is shown 
by the fact that thousands of Southern Negroes still move north 
every year), the North has no cause to feel superior. The 
chains of prejudice can be as heavy in New York’s Harlem or 
on Chicago’s South Side as anywhere in the South. Yet North 
& South, the Year of Jubilo seems a little closer. 

In 1942, in a brilliant study of the American Negro, Swedish 
Economist Gunnar Myrdal reported: “Negroes are in desperate 
need of jobs and bread. even more so than of justice in the 
courts and of the vote.”’ This definition of the Negro’s needs is 
today strikingly out of date. 

@ For most Negroes, the problem is no longer jobs, but better 
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jobs; for many, it is no longer bread, but cake. The Negro wage 
earner today makes four times as much as in 1940 (compared to 
the white wage earner’s 24 times as much). The Negro’s average 
yearly income is still only a little more than half of the white 
average, but ten years ago it was about 35%. 

@ The forces that kept the Southern Negro from voting—in- 
timidation and the poll tax—are largely beaten. The South has 
more than 1,000,000 registered Negro voters (compared to 300,- 
ooo in 1938), and there could be half a million more if South- 
ern Negroes were politically less apathetic. 

@ The Negro gets justice in the courts, although in some South- 
ern courts he still has to fight for his right (affirmed by the Su- 
preme Court) to be heard by mixed juries. The big issue today 
is no longer justice in the courts, but justice in daily life, Kei, 
the fight against segregation. 

@ Negro college enrollment is up 2.500% over 1930. 

The life expectancy of the male Negro has gone up from 47 
years in 1920 to 59 years. In the same period, the white’s life 
expectancy has risen more slowly, from 56 to 66 years. With 
improving living standards, the gap between the white man’s and 
the Negro’s life span is closing. 


Prosperity: Cadillacs & Babbitts 


The signs of Negro prosperity are everywhere. On the roof- 
tops of Manhattan's Harlem grows that bare, ugly forest of TV 
antennae which has become a new symbol of middle-class 
achievement. On the outskirts of Atlanta are shiny new Negro 
housing developments (financed by Southern whites). with 
built-in washing machines. Yet the streets of Harlem are still 
largely slum streets, and a few blocks from the Atlanta apart- 
ments stand the old clapboard huts with outdoor privies. Where 
should one look for the real direction of the Negro economy? 

U.S. business, for one, has its eyes fixed eagerly on the TV 
antennae and the washing machines. U.S. Negroes today have 
an annual income of $15 billion a year—almost as much as the 
national income of Canada, or more than the value of all U.S, 
export trade. Negro publications, whose advertising columns 
were until recently dominated by hair-straighteners and skin- 
bleachers, are now agleam with four-color ads of all the national 
brands—a dusky glamour girl smiling above a pack of Luckies, 
Negro men of distinction sipping Calvert, a Negro executive 
praising Remington typewriters. (Most advertising agencies 
now have special Negro market consultants who see to it that 
ads will sell and not offend Negroes. ) 

The Negro is a good customer. He wants to feel that he can 
buy the best. Swift & Co. does not advertise its ordinary fowl in 
Negro publications, but the more expensive Swift’s Premium 
(“The dream chicken that came true”). Several Negro families 
often pool their savings to buy an expensive car and drive it on 
alternate days. On Harlem's Lenox Avenue. Cadillacs are so 
commonplace that nobody turns to look at them any more (a 
situation which one resourceful driver met by having his Cadil- 
lac’s top painted a gay plaid). 

Some of the Cadillac prosperity is obviously false or forced: 
many Negroes are driven to spend their earnings in showy ways 
because they still cannot get the more ordinary things a white 
man with a similar income would buy, e.g., a decent home or a 
vacation trip to a good resort. Says a Negro leader in St. Louis 
(where Negro housing is particularly bad): “A flashy car be- 
comes their living room, the only one they've got.” Says a San 
Francisco Negro: “It is a sort of mobile aspirin tablet.” 

Despite the flashy cars, the Negro’s spending habits have 
changed radically. He saves much more than he used to. Big 
insurance companies, which once considered Negro business 


more trouble than it was worth, now go after it. Loan com- 
panies, car dealers, etc, find Negroes excellent credit risks. 
There are signs that the Negro has begun to develop a large, 
strong middle class. Some Negro leaders, in fact, believe—and 
they do not consider it a bad thing—that the Negro is turning 
into the nation’s new Babbitt. 

Though Negro home ownership has gone up dramatically, the 
most depressing feature of the Negro’s existence is still his home. 
Negroes now own nearly a third of the places they live in, a 
two-thirds rise over 1940. (White home ownership has risen 
more slowly in the same period, is now 57%.) But nearly a 
third of all Negro homes are dilapidated, compared with less 
than 10% in the nation as a whole. More than 20% of all 
Negro homes are overcrowded, compared with 53% in the 
nation as a whole. 


The Great Emancipators 


The foundation of the Negro’s economic progress is the 
fact that he has broken in large numbers out of farm and do- 
mestic work into industry. During World War II, a million Ne- 
groes went into defense industries. By & large, they have stayed 
in industry ever since. Today, nearly 11° of all U.S. industrial 
workers are Negroes—twice as many as in 1940, Most Negroes 
are still held to unskilled jobs. But there has been progress: 
G Among U.S. skilled workers and foremen, 49 are now Ne- 
groes, up from 24% in 1940. 

@ Among clerical and sales personnel, 359 are now Negroes, 
up from 1% in 1940. 

@ Among women professional and technical workers, 7% are 
Negroes, up from 44% in 1940. 

One big trouble: there simply are not enough qualified Ne- 
groes. Example: U.S. industry will hire all the Negro en- 
gineers it can get, but few Negro college students go in for 
science or engineering. They still favor the respectable, 
relatively secure professions, such as teaching, medicine, the 
ministry and the law. In business, Negroes are generally in 
service lines, ¢.g., undertakers, barbers, cleaners, etc. This is not 
entirely the result of discrimination, Also to blame: the Ne- 
gro’s lack of confidence, which makes him underestimate his 
very real opportunities. 

Negroes know that they have advanced because these are 
good times for the country as a whole, and some fear that their 
gains might melt away in a depression. But most Negro leaders 
agree that the Negro’s progress in the past decade has been too 
solid ever to be rolled back easily. One measure of that prog- 
ress is the fact that the Negro’s biggest preoccupation is not 
economics, but social equality. 

The biggest single blow against segregation in the U.S. has 
been struck by the armed forces. The great experiment of “in- 
tegration” proved once & for all that 1) if decently treated 
and trained, Negroes can fight as well as any man; 2) if prop- 
erly led, white Americans from any part of the country will live, 
work, fight and die side by side with Negroes. 

From the Civil War through World War IT, Negro soldiers 
were kept in segregated units. Despite individual bravery. their 
morale and performance were generally low. In World War IT 
there were some outstanding Negro units, but of all the Negroes 
in uniform (about 1.000.000), 90% were kept in rear-area serv- 
ice outfits. During the Battle of the Bulge, when he urgently 
needed reinforcements, General Eisenhower put Negro service 
troops through a quick combat training course, attached them 
in platoon strength to line companies. The experiment worked: 
the Negro troops. more or less unsegregated for the first time, 
made a good combat showing. This experience became an argu- 
ment for postwar integration policy. 

The Air Force was the first to abolish separate units for 
Negroes. The Army followed. By 1951, in the U.S., Europe and 
the Far East, Negro soldiers were scattered through the regular 
units. Today the Army has 200,000 Negro enlisted men (11% 
of total strength) and nearly 4,000 officers. The Air Force has 
70.000 enlisted men (7°) and nearly 1.000 officers. The Navy, 
lagging behind the others in giving equality to the Negro, has 
34,000 enlisted men (a little less than 3%, half of them still 
in the mess steward’s branch) and 65 officers. 





In Army camps and Air Force bases across the nation, there 
have been virtually no “incidents” between white and colored 
soldiers. The only difficulty has occurred at Southern Army 
camps, where children of colored officers and enlisted men are 
still sent to segregated colored schools off the post (the Presi- 
dent has recently promised to remedy that situation), In Ko- 
rea the integration policy has worked wonders with the morale 
of white as well as Negro troops. Negro officers command white 
troops without any friction. The matter is no longer even dis- 
cussed. Says Lieut. Colonel Robert W. Wilson of Washington, 
D.C., a G-1 officer, and a Negro: “I think about the color prob- 
lem about once a day: when I shave in the morning.” 

There are other emancipators at work. Among them: 

Tue MACHINE. It was fashionable, in the ’20s and ’30s, par- 
ticularly among pink-eyed young economists, to say that the 
machine degraded man. Actually, it has proved a great equal- 
izer. It tests a man coldly and without prejudice: he can either 
run it or he cannot. North & South, thousands of Negroes are 
experiencing equality for the first time in their lives—the 
equality of doing exactly the same work as whites on the 
assembly line. 

Tue Courts. For years, liberals have argued that only new, 
drastic and specific legislation, i.e., FEPC, would do the Negroes 
any good. Yet in the past decade, the Negro has made tremen- 
dous progress not, in the main, through new legislation, but 
through a long series of court decisions interpreting the basic 
law of the land, the Constitution. These rulings, it was usually 
warned, were “out of step” with popular sentiment and would 
provoke trouble; yet, accepted virtually without protest, they 
have quietly accomplished a variety of things, from forcing 
Southern state universities to accept Negro graduate students 
to opening up Chicago bowling alleys to interracial teams. 

Sports & TV. The sight of Negroes playing major-league 
baseball, carried all over the nation by TV, has probably done 
as much for equality as most legal victories. Southern minor- 
league clubs have begun to hire Negro players. TV has had 
another effect on the South; it has carried to thousands of 
people their first sight of colored and white entertainers ap- 
pearing together. Says one Negro teacher: “Why, stuff like that, 
coming into white homes, it’s going to make the white man 
think, whether he realizes it or not.” 

These very American forces, constantly working on North 
& South alike, have driven racial discrimination and prejudice 
sharply on the defensive. 


The North: Guerrillas on Main Street 


What is it like to be a Negro and actively fight segregation 
in the North? Hascal Othello Humes, 30, is an A.B. from Co- 
lumbia University, a former infantry lieutenant who saw com- 
bat in Italy. With his wife, he lives in a white neighborhood in 
Seattle. When they first moved in, the Humeses got threatening 
letters and obscene telephone calls, but they stuck it out. Humes 
has three jobs: he is studying for an M.A. in psychology at the 
University of Washington, he is a city policeman in the after- 
noon, and at night he is a bouncer in a mixed nightclub. His 
police beat is in a white section, and when some white people 
objected, his superior suggested that he ask for a transfer, but he 
quietly replied that he would rather resign from the force. After 
he goes off duty each evening, he reports for work at the China 
Pheasant. By closing time (5 a.m.), Humes has usually lifted 
at least one drunk (white or colored) well above the floor and 
carried him into the street. Humes says he does not often 
wonder whether it’s all worth it. But when he does, he thinks 
of his wife and of the new baby she is expecting. If that 
doesn't help, he prays. 

Humes’s life illustrates the price the Northern Negro often 
pays for his state of semi-equality. As a citizen, the Negro in 
the North, by & large. enjoys full rights: everywhere except in 
the border states, he is equal in the schools and in most public 
services. His great fight in the last decade has been for simple, 
decent treatment in everyday life. In this fight, he has made 
marked but uneven progress. 

Ten years ago, for example, Northern hotels and restaurants 
that would openly turn away Negro patrons were in the major- 
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ity; now they are definitely in the minority. The facile old ex- 
cuse—‘‘Personally, I don’t care, but the customers just wouldn’t 
stand for Negroes to come in here’—has been proved empty 
again & again. The chief trouble is that the Negro can never be 
sure: he is in a constant guerrilla war, always half-expecting to 
be snubbed by this desk clerk or that headwaiter, or fobbed off 
with a gentlemen’s-agreement type of spiel that all the tables 
have been reserved, all the rooms taken. Many Negroes prefer 
not to risk being embarrassed, stay away from predominantly 
white places. On trips, many prefer to drive all night, rather 
than take the chance of being turned down by a hotel. 

But there are many wedges in the walls of prejudice: 
Telephone companies in the North, all white until a few 
years ago, now employ 5,000 Negroes. 

@ Denver now employs Negro bus drivers (long since a fixture 
in New York and Chicago). 

@ Detroit banks, in white neighborhoods, employ Negro tellers. 
@ Many Northern department stores hire Negro sales help. 

@ New York breweries now hire Negro production workers. 

The Negro’s biggest trouble comes when he tries to live in a 
white neighborhood. The worst race riots in recent U.S. history 
took place in Detroit (1943) and Chicago (1951), where there 
had been a huge, wartime influx of Negro workers. Today, both 
cities live in somewhat uneasy peace. The case of Chicago is 
fairly typical. ‘Property owners’ leagues,” openly dedicated to 
keeping Negroes out of white neighborhoods, have disappeared 
or gone underground. Nevertheless, Negroes rarely escape their 
ghetto—they simply stretch its boundaries. White people re- 
treat before the Negro advance—generally to the suburbs, 
where Negroes are usually strictly barred. In many Chicago 
neighborhoods, Negroes and whites live side by side. A mayor's 
commission has organized the “lighthouse system,” under which 
citizens alert police as soon as trouble signs appear in a neigh- 
borhood. Police themselves have been put through a special 
“human relations” training program, 


The South: Minefield among Magnolias 


Even if he does not meet outright hostility in the North, the 
Negro is apt to meet indifference, which can hurt worse. Nat 
many Northerners are interested enough in Negroes to worry 
about where they ride on a streetcar; but few are interested 
enough to be really kind to them, either. The South—still the 
home of two-thirds of the U.S.’s Negroes—cares far more 
deeply about its Negro problem, 

A South African visitor reports: “I went down there to find 
the Deep South, But everywhere I went, they said: ‘Oh, this 
isn’t the Deep South. You've got to go farther on to find what 
you're looking for, Mister.’ I never did find the Deep South, 
where they lynch Negroes and provide source material for 
William Faulkner and Lillian Smith. It wasn’t in Tennessee, it 
wasn't in Georgia, it wasn’t in Mississippi. Now I’m beginning 
to wonder whether the Deep South really exists any more.” 

There is a lot of evidence that it does not. The color line is no 
longer a barbed-wire fence strung between the magnolia trees. 
It is more like a minefield through which whites and Negroes 
must carefully pick their way—and the map is obviously out of 
date. Segregation now seems like something out of Alice in 
Wonderland as rewritten by Herman Talmadge. 

In the South, a Negro may ride a Pullman car and eat any- 
where in a diner (until a few years ago, he had to eat behind a 
curtain). But he must buy his tickets at a segregated ticket 
window. He may sit anywhere in an airplane, but his waiting 
room at the airport is likely to be Jim Crow. He may ride in 
elevators, body-to-body with whites, but in buses and streetcars 
he must still jostle past standing white passengers to the Jim 
Crow rear. (In some cities, he may sit down in the white area if 
there are empty seats, and white people will often sit down in 
the colored area if the white area is crowded. ) 

Several states give Negro doctors full membership in their 
medical societies, but Negro doctors are not allowed to practice 
in most Southern hospitals. (White private ambulances often 
refuse to pick up critically injured Negroes.) A Negro is wel- 
come to shop in almost any Southern department store, but in 
most he may not try on a suit until he buys it. 
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A Negro may give a white panhandler a handout but he may 
not follow him into a bar with the sign, “Whites only.” He 
may attend the graduate schools of state universities (about 
1,000 do), but he may not attend undergraduate colleges— 
with some exceptions (e.g., University of Louisville, University 
of Delaware). In such schools Negro and white students get on 
without friction, and form friendships; but the Negroes, while 
they eat with whites, may not belong to white fraternities—but 
they are allowed to attend dances as guests. 

In many important industries of the South, e¢.g., Haspel, 
Chrysler, International Harvester, Glenn Martin, Firestone Tire 
& Rubber, Negroes work side by side with whites (only South 
Carolina still has a law requiring segregation in work areas). 
Union meetings are nonsegregated, but some locals have raised 
hell when union headquarters ordered an end to segregated 
toilet facilities. But in one plant near Atlanta, when the “col- 
ored” and “white” signs over the fountains wore out, nobody 
bothered to repaint them, and segregation for drinking stopped. 
(But if someone had protested formally that it should stop, it 
would unquestionably have been furiously enforced. ) 


Struggle in the Soul 


Mob violence is rare. The year 1952 was the first without a 
single reported lynching. Many of the South’s “better people,” 
who for years tacitly condoned the Klan, have now abandoned 
it. It is socially as safe to back anti-mask bills as it was once to 
take hot broth to an ailing Mammy’s cabin. 

The principle that Negroes must have “separate but equal” 
facilities* was an empty phrase a decade ago; today, it is rapidly 
becoming reality. Most Southerners feel that unless they make 
“separate but equal” a fact, the courts are sure to saddle them 
with “whole hog” rulings, i.e., complete equality. Many states 
are hastily building fine new Negro schools and hospitals, al- 
though from a purely economic standpoint, “separate but 
equal” schools are insanely wasteful. Most Southerners no 
longer sneer at the educated Negro as “biggety”; many want to 
help the Negro get a better education, better jobs and better 
housing, and let the rest take care of itself. 

However, some Southerners are afraid that this formula may 
prove too little and too late. Southerners complain that there 
are too many “whole hog or nothing’ Negroes. This is only 
partly true. No Southern Negro seriously wants or expects 
complete equality overnight. But all Southern Negroes want it 
as an ultimate goal—and they want to see faster progress 
towards that goal. They have become suspicious of “gradual- 
ism.” They want to know, as one Negro leader puts it: “When 
does Old Man Gradualism run out?” The Southern Negro’s 
mood may be summed up by the case of the successful Negro 
attorney in Birmingham who recently built a new home. “Look 
at it,” says a friend. “Look where it is. Over there, on Dynamite 
Hill. You don't build a $35,000 house in that location—unless 
you are a Negro and haven't got a better place to build it. Some 
say he wanted to wait, hoping that maybe better areas would 
open up. But he wanted to live in that house before he died. So 
he built it.” 

Southern customs are still largely based on the assumption 
that the Negro is an inferior being. But that assumption lacks 
the pseudo-scientific backing it still had a generation ago. For 
decades, the South's preoccupation with the Negro was a kind of 
cushion against reality, a diversion from the facts of poverty 
and stagnation. Southern “poor whites” had nothing if they 
could not feel superior to.the Negro, During the past ten years, 
the South has been caught up in a great industrial boom; 
reality has become a little easier to face. 

Although many Southerners today will agree that segregation 
is wrong in principle, the vast majority still fiercely defends it 
as right in practice. A mass of state laws and city ordinances 
enforces it. But Southerners seem to know in their hearts that 
it is not really defensible, and that the tide of events is against 
it. The result is a war in the South’s own soul which many 
Northerners, who see the South only as stubborn and narrow- 
minded, fail to understand. A Southern Negro and former slave 


* First stated by the U.S, Supreme Court in 1896. 
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understood it. Said Booker T. Washington. the greatest Negro 
leader in U.S. history; “The outside world does not know. . « 
the struggle that is constantly going on in the hearts of both 
the Southern white people and their former slaves . . . While 
both races are thus struggling, they should have the sympathy, 
the support, and the forbearance of the rest of the world.” 


The Spirit: Hopes and Headaches 


The Negro has suffered more than any other group of Ameri- 
cans. He has seen the white man at his worst, and he might 
have turned cynically against the white man’s faith and values. 
But he has not. The Negro does feel bitter about his lot. But 
it is a bitterness greatly modified by hope, patience and humor. 

Negro intellectuals occasionally talk “African nationalism.” 
But the majority of U.S. Negroes feel no more kinship to the 
Kikuyu of Kenya than to the man in the moon, They want to 
be, above all, Americans. 

The most spectacular illustration of the Negroes’ loyalty to 
the U.S. is the Communists’ crashing failure to win recruits 
among them: by FBI estimates, no more than 1,400 Negroes 
ever belonged to the Communist Party at one time. Dr. Carlton 
Goodlett, young San Francisco Negro leader, gives these rea- 
sons: “More than anyone else, the Negro believes in the Ameri- 
can opportunity to better himself. The Communist he sees as a 
run-down, underprivileged guy. The Negro just isn’t interested 
in the underdog role. Secondly, he has learned to believe in the 
right to protest. People like myself, always protesting against 
injustice, wouldn’t last ten seconds in Russia. Also, no single 
group in this country believes more strongly in God and the 
hereafter. The Negro doesn’t want to catch hell on this side of 
the River Styx and on the other side too.” A Negro lawyer put it 
this way: “It’s bad enough to be black without being Red too.” 

‘The Negro is still deeply religious, although American 
churches have been slow in fighting discrimination before the 
altar. Says Marie Johnson, wife of Fisk University’s President 
Charles Johnson; “I think we got the best out of Christianity, 
because we had to have it. No matter how we may scoff. we 
believe . . . Still, 11 o’clock Sunday morning is the most segre- 
gated hour of American life.” 

There are fewer outstanding Negro leaders on the national 
scene today than ever before. Negro leaders have found that, as 
their people's status improves, the business of leadership gets 
tougher. Walter White, executive secretary of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, recalls that 
back in the days when there were three or four lynchings a year, 
it was a lot easier to raise funds than now. A great Negro leader, 
the late James Weldon Johnson, once said that leadership was 
a form of escape; by this he meant that “Negro spokesmen” 
might gain a lot of prestige by making speeches and gathering 
personal followings, but did not really accomplish very much. 
Today's Negro leader concentrates on getting things done on 
specific issues. Emancipated to a large extent from the white 
professional liberals and their pet slogan, “education,” he tries, 
for instance, to get a court ruling on segregation in Pullmans 
instead of trying to “educate” millions of individual Pullman 
passengers. Today's Negro leader does not want to be known as 
a firebrand; the compliment he prizes most is to be called “a 
good tactician.” One symptom of this change is the fact that 
Booker T. Washington, a superb tactician whom most Negro 
leaders in the ‘20s and "30s denounced as an “Uncle Tom,” is 
being rediscovered by Negroes as a great man. 

The Negro still cannot forget his color. Negro writers and 
artists wish that they could be craftsmen first and Negroes 
second, but they find it virtually impossible. Yet more & more 
Negroes are impatient with spirituals and the blues (including 
the literary form of the blues, also known as the novel of 
protest). Many intelligent Negroes are plainly eager to stop 
looking at every problem through colored glasses. One interest- 
ing symptom: Negroes used to have a kind of secret slang* 
which, as one Negro writer puts it, was “like a tattoo on your 
wrist”: it has now all but disappeared. Says Negro Photographer 
Gordon Parks: “There is this pressure to make good for your 


* E.g., ofay (any white man), Mr. Charlie, Miss Anne (Southern whites). 


whole people. If you fail, they give you a black eye. But a while 
back, I made up my mind, from now on it’s just going to be me. 
If I want to fail, that’s my business, You can’t walk around 
with your race piled on your back.” He adds thoughtfully, with 
the persistent doubt that even the most optimistic Negro seems 
unable to escape: “Anyway, that’s what I tell my kids. Maybe 
I'm just bluffing myself.” 

Indications are that, as the Negro shares the white man’s 
privileges and opportunities, he also shares his headaches. Says 
a Negro newspaperman: “When the Negro had less freedom, he 
could blame the whites for whatever went wrong with him. 
Now it’s harder for him to blame the whites for his failures.” 
Says Negro Novelist Ralph (/nvisible Man) Ellison: “After a 
man makes $10,000 or $20,000 a year, the magic fades. He is 
just another man with his problems.” Most Negroes still wish 
they had that kind of problem, but many will agree with 
Ellison that “we are all Americans together, all modern men 
together. And we're all facing the same spiritual crisis.” 

Perhaps the Negro’s most serious problem is that, as he gets 
more of the fruits of the tree of life, his appetite increases. 
Explains a Manhattan Negro social worker: “A Negro laborer 
living in Harlem and rarely peering beyond the boundaries of 
his ghetto might be reasonably content; but if he gets a good 
job downtown, mixes with white people on a more or less equal 
basis, and then in the evening is forced to go home to a miserable 
house in Harlem, he will be bitterly discontented.” Says a Negro 
philosopher, Dr. Alain Locke of Howard University: “The old 
slum is no longer the problem. It’s the new, respectable slum 
that worries us. We call it Striver’s Row.” As Negroes move 
into Striver’s Row, their bitterness at remaining inequalities will 
mount. At the same time, white resentment of growing Negro 
ambition may mount too. 


The Future: Liability or Opportunity? 


Justice has been imagined by mankind in many different 
shapes. Could it be that her face is black or brown? That, at 
any rate, is the way she is likely to appear to the majority of 
the world’s people, whose skins are colored. They are the people, 
in Asia and in Africa, whom the U.S. hopes to lead to democ- 
racy. They judge the U.S. very largely on evidence drawn from 
the “Negro problem.” The U.S. has probably won more enemies 
by stories, true and false, about its treatment of Negroes than 
by any other propaganda; but many Negroes feel that the U.S. 
could be winning friends instead. Just how much individual 
Negroes have done to win friends for the U.S. is almost never 
realized: they have been effective both in the diplomatic service 
(which so far employs only a handful—about 60) and in per- 
sonal contacts at Negro universities like Howard, where young 
people from Africa and Asia come to learn about the U.S. Says 
Novelist Richard (Native Son) Wright: “The key to Asia is 
right there in Harlem and on Chicago's South Side.” 

The Negro problem is basically not economic, or social, or 
psychological. It is moral. Prejudice does more moral harm to 
those who harbor it than to those who are hit by it. And the 
most hopeful fact about the Negro’s progress in the last decade 
is that it could not have been possible without some moral 
progress by white Americans. 

Gunnar Myrdal explained the U.S.’s state of mind on the 
Negro problem more succinctly and movingly than anyone 
else; “The ordinary American is the opposite of a cynic, He is 
on the average more of a believer and a defender of the faith 
in humanity than the rest of the Occidentals . . . He investi- 
gates his faults, puts them on record, and shouts them from the 
housetops . . . America’s handling of the Negro problem has 
been criticized most emphatically by white Americans . . . and 
the criticism . . . will not stop until America has completely 
reformed itself . . . Mankind is sick of fear and disbelief . . . 
If America in actual practice could show the world [that] the 
Negro became finally integrated into modern democracy, all 
mankind would be given faith again .. . and America would 
have spiritual power many times stronger than all her financial 
and military resources—the power of the trust and support of 
all good people on earth. America is free to choose whether the 
Negro shall remain her liability or become her opportunity.” 
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MEDICINE 


Transplanted Gland 


The harder doctors have tried to trans- 
plant glands from one person to another, 
the more they have become convinced 
that their best chance is with the swift- 
growing tissues from an embryo or a very 
young baby. Last week Surgeon Julian A. 
Sterling of Philadelphia’s Albert Einstein 
Medical Center reported that he had put 
this theory into practice and transplanted 
an entire thyroid gland, with its four tiny 
parathyroids attached, from an infant to 
an adult, and that the graft had worked 
well for five months. It was, he believed, 
the first case of its kind. 

Irma Marie Miller. 29, a waitress, had 
spent the last ten years in the shadow of 
the hospital. Her thyroid and parathyroids 








Elwood P. Smith 
IrmA Marie MILLER 
After a Geiger count, a marriage. 


had been removed for fear of a fatal dis- 
ease. She needed daily doses of thyroid 
extract. And to make up for the loss of 
the parathyroids, which control the body's 
use of calcium, she had to visit the hospital 
four times a day, on the average, for in- 
jections of calcium to save her from mus- 
cular spasms which might have choked 
her to death. 

Dr. Sterling waited a long time to find a 
suitable donor for the glands, Last fall, a 
baby was born so malformed that he could 
not long survive. His parents agreed that 
if he could not be saved, his thyroid 
gland should not be wasted. In his fourth 
week, the baby died. Within minutes, his 
thyroid and parathyroids were removed 
with about an inch of each of the four 
vessels attached. The operat 
ing room was got ready for Irma Miller 
and, as soon as she arrived for an injection 





main blooc 


she was whisked to the table. The surgeons 
decided to insert the baby’s thyroid in her 


groin (instead of its usual place in the | 
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neck), because the blood vessels are the 
right size and the site is protected from 
accidental pressure. They cut four of her 
blood vessels, and stitched the ends to 
the stubs of the gland’s vessels. 

Ten days later, and again four 
months, tests with a tiny radio- 
active iodine and a Geiger counter showed 
that the oddly placed thyroid was func- 
tioning. Irma Miller has needed no more 
thyroid extract or calcium injections. She 
is going to be married, and Dr. Sterling is 
going to give the bride away. 


In Defense of Penicillin 


after 
dose of 


Both Sir Alexander Fleming and the 
penicillin he discovered have recently 
come in for some unkind words. In Brit- 


ain, critics complain that Fleming got 
bigger share than he deserved of the credit 
for penicillin—that more should have gone 
to Howard Florey and Dr. Ernst 
Chain, who first took it out of the lab 
put it into In the U.S.., 

that bacteria resistant to 
penicillin are emerging everywhere, and 
that these may breed diseases from which 


Sir 
and 


i patient, doctors 


say strains ol 


| oe can give no relief. 


In Manhattan last week 
with his 40-year-old Greek bride, 71 


honeymooning 
-year- 


old Sir Alexander vigorously defended his 
antibiotic. “|The trouble} is not that it 
makes the microbes resistant he said 


“but rather that some people become sen- 
to it. The penicillin still works on 
the germs, but the patient sometimes be- 
comes too uncomfortable to permit its use 
. In those cases, the cure may be worse 
than the ailment.” 

The only important 
shown significant resistance, Sir Alexander 
insisted, the staphylococci (which 
cause boils and wound infections), and he 
that these have resistant 
after exposure to the drug. These strains 
were resistant all along, he argued, but 
made up only 2-39 of the staphylococci; 
they are involved in cases 
treated in hospitals and 10% those 
treated outside—but only because penicil- 
lin has killed off the other strains. 

One Sir Alexander made 
penicillin is being used far too freely all 
over the world in cases where it can do no 
in common colds, 
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In Allergy Land 


Allergists live in a topsy-turvy world 
where bread is often not the staff of life 
but an insidious poison, where milk can 
do the baby more harm than a slug of 
liquor, where innocent-looking eggs are 
the secret agents of rebellion, and where 
mother love can choke a child. Last week 
the American College of Allergists met in 
Chicago to hear the latest reports from 
topsy-turvydom. 

Dr. William Kaufman of Bridgeport 


Conn. stood up for the bad boy. It may 


be, said Dr. Kaufman, that the bad boy 
is not bad, but that he has a “brain 
allergy” to eggs or some other food. From 
among 600 cases seen in twelve years, he 
cited that of a schoolboy who was “un- 
manly,” always tired, always flunking in 
school. Dr. Kaufman got his mother to | 



























WHY WALL STREET 
JOURNAL READERS 
LIVE BETTER 


By a Subscriber 


I work in a large city. Over a period 







of time I noticed that men who read 
The Wall Street Journal are better 
dressed, drive better cars, have better 


homes and eat in better restaurants 

I said to myself, “Which came first, 
the hen or the egg? Do they read The 
Journal because they have more money, 
or do they have more money because 
they read The Journal?” 

I started asking discreet questions 
I found that it works both ways. Men 
who are well off have to have the in- 
formation in The Journal. And average 
fellows like me can actually win ad- 
vancement and build up increased in- 
comes by reading The Journal. How do 
I know? Because not long ago I sub 
scribed to The Journal and it has put 
me already. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to salaried men making 
$7000 to $20,000 a year. It is valuable 
to owners of small business concerns. It 
can be of priceless benefit to ambitious 
oung men. 
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keep a record of everything the boy ate, ° 5 ° 

and also to note when he felt most tired. HE LL GROW FROM THIS 

These times came, he found, after the lad 

ate eggs. 

With eggs cut out of his diet, the boy 

“became very clear mentally, rose to the 
head of his class and became captain of 
the football team.” His disbelieving moth- 
er tested him with a veal cutlet, breaded 
in an egg mixture. After dinner, the boy 
said; “If I didn’t know that I never eat 
eggs any more, I'd say that I felt just the 
way I used to when I was eating eggs.” 

{ Another Kaufman case: a businessman, 
member of a partnership, liked his work 
and did it well when the office was not too 
rushed, But on the busiest days, his part- 
ners complained, just when they needed 
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him most, he had to lie down in the after- BEFORE YOUR WESTINGHOUSE 


noon. It turned out that on those days he 
had a cheese sandwich and a malted milk FLUORESCENT LAMP BURNS OUT 
sent into the office, whereas on normal 

days he ate a lunch free of milk products 
and drank black coffee. The cheese was 
knocking him out. 


Dr. M. Murray Peshkin of Manhat- 
tan’s Mount Sinai Hospital took up the 
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they always got worse when mother was 
around. The trouble, he decided, was that 
the mother was unconsciously rejecting 
i the child, and the youngster’s anxiety 
caused changes in his physiological reac- 
tions. Eventually the children learned (al- 
beit unconsciously) that they could get 
loving care by having an asthma attack. 
The only solution in each such case, Dr. 
Peshkin decided, was to separate mother | 
& child, He did this, in 800 cases, by send- 


ing the child to the National Home for YOU CAN BE SURE...1F “* Westinghouse 
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Jewish Children in Denver. The children | 
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were well while there. And while they 
were away, their mothers got some psy- 
chiatric help. Among 200 children who 
have been followed closely back at home 
after two years in Denver, no severe 
asthma attack has developed, and mild 
symptoms have been easily treated 
Other reports on allergy 

@ Dr. Bret Ratner of New York Medical 
College said that many people who are 
allergic to certain foods do not react to 
them if the foods are boiled. This may 
explain why the British, who boil every- 
thing in sight. have so few allergies. 

@ Dr. Max Berkowitz, a visitor from 
Israel studying the effects of drugs on 
children, found 11% allergic to the sulfas 


~¢ 


7% to penicillin, less than 2% to aspirin. 


Capsules 

@ After checking 1,990 cases of cancer 
of the mouth, throat and lung, three Na- 
tional Cancer Institute researchers con- 
cluded that regular cigarette smokers are 
four times as likely to get lung cancer as 
nonsmokers and also more likely to get 
cancer of the larynx. Yet, they insisted 
this is no scientific proof that smoking 
causes the cancer: if it did, increases in 
both types of cancer should parallel the in- 
crease in smoking, but cancer of the lung 
has increased with smoking while cancer 
of the larynx has not increased to the 
same degree. 

@ Ehrlich’s dream of a “magic bullet” to 
cure syphilis came a step nearer fulfill- 
ment. The Chicago health department 
treated 125 early cases with single whop- 
ping doses (2,500,000 units) of Bicillin, a 
variant of penicillin which stays in the 
body as long as a month. After a year, 
94% had no sign of the disease. 

@ For a hemophiliac, having a tooth 
pulled is dangerous and may be fatal. 
rubber band is the answer worked out by 
the University of Illinois’ Dr. Carroll La 
Fleur Birch: slipped around the base of 
the tooth, it works its way down and forces 
the tooth out. Extraction, rubber-band 
style, may take from five to 105 days. 

@ Orthodontist Spencer R. Atkinson of 
Pasadena, Calif. saw a fresh danger in 
TV: children sitting around by the hour, 
or lying on their bellies, with their chins 
cupped in their hands, may push their 
jaws out of shape. 

@ The usual hospital practice of putting 
newborn babies in an incubator if they 
have breathing difficulties is wrong, said 
an Atlanta husband & wife team, Drs. 
James and Faith Miller. The warmth of 
the incubator increases the need for oxy- 
gen, whereas cold decreases it. After experi- 
ments on animals, the Millers suspect that 
babies in danger of asphyxia should be 
chilled. 

@ The U.S. now has 1,218,000 hospital 
beds (aside from federal institutions), re- 
ported the U.S. Public Health Service, but 
161.000 are in buildings that should be 





scr upped. Still needed despite a postwar 
spurt in hospital building under the Hill- 
beds—3 36,000 
in mental hospitals, 219,000 in general 
hospitals. 262,000 for chronic-illness cases, 
» for TB patients. 
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Two-story penthouse...with wings! 


only Northwest gives you double-deck Stratocruisers 


coast to coast... Alaska...and the Orient 





New York, Washington, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
li.. 


Detroit, Chicags, Milwaukee, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Winnipeg, Seattle Tacoma, 
Edmooton, Spokane Portland... Hawaii... China 


Canada... Alasha... Japan... Korea... .Okinawa... Formosa ilippines 
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How to cool a 





A tremendous amount of heat is generated when a 
huge concrete structure like a giant dam hardens or “sets” 

and this heat must be dissipated quickly and evenly to 
avoid cracking from heat expansion. In building Montana’s 
new great Hungry Horse Dam. engineers had to eliminate 
a quantity of heat equivalent to that produced by burning 
5.500 tons of coal—and here’s how they did it. 


More than 1,000 miles of one-inch conduit were 
embedded in the dam and connected to miles of hose speci- 
fied by the G.1T.M.—Goodvear Technical Man. Then mil- 
lions of gallons of cold water were pumped through these 
channels to insure proper cooling and settling of the con- 
crete. But the G.T.M. helped in other ways, too, 





dam 


Practically everywhere on the project — during every 
phase of construction —rubber plaved an important part, 
Goodyear hose of all sorts, handling air, steam, water. 
gasoline, welding gases, sand-blast streams, was used on 
construction work—to the fantastic total of over 13%2 miles! 
Conveyor belts specified by the G.T.M. carried aggregate 
for over 3,000,000 cubic yards of concrete. As you can 
quickly see, it’s almost impossible to handle any “hot” 
construction project without using rubber, 


On every construction project—and in every industry 

you'll often find rubber doing essential work. And in 
every form it may take, you'll find there is one man who 
knows rubber best —the G.T.M. In hose, for example. he 
can choose from more than 600 types made by Goodvear. 
In conveyor belts, he has a dozen constructions to choose 
from to select the one best fitted for each specific job. In 
molded parts and products of rubber and the newer rubber- 
like plastics, he can help you equally well. 


Wherever you use rubber, you can use the help of the 
G.T.M. Knowing rubber better. it stands to reason his 
recommendations can save you more, serve you better. 
You can reach him with your specific problems involving 
rubber at work by writing: 

Goodyear, Industrial Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 





GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
@)-Specified WINGFOOT CORD WATER HOSE 






can quickly supply you with Hose 
Flat Belts, V-Belts, Packing, Tank Lining 
Rubber-Covered Rolls. Look for him in 


the yellow pages of your Telephone 






Directory under “Rubber Products’ or 
Rubber Goods. 


GOOD/ZYEAR 














on the banks of the Seine 


FRAN C EB, for“La 1€ Chl Royse’ 


Of course you want to go to France! Everyone dreams of relaxing 
and just enjoving the “POS life’! And if you'll plan now to go late in 
August, or any time after that—there’ll be plenty of room—and at 
“thrift season” prices, too, No matter when you go, France—in all 
her varied regions—offers vou an abundance of riches. See vour travel 


agent. For booklets, maps, write Dept. C-12, Box 221, N.Y. 10, N.Y. 





What a thrill to be bound for gracious France 


gee eee ee e* FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICI 
* 
Great event in anybody ttle first sight of the 
ler te Milo — epitome of the beauty to be 


¢ take nat sv hue along the Rivic in fact, afl over France 
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The Bishop's 25th 


The banker was astonished at the bish- 
op. It was 1939, the packinghouse workers 
were on the verge of striking for recogni- 
tion of their C.1.0. union, and here was 
the Most Rev. Bernard James Sheil, 
senior auxiliary bishop of Chicago’s Ro- 
man Catholic archdiocese, accepting “as 
a great privilege” the invitation of John 
L. Lewis to appear on a C.1.0. platform in 
the stockyard district. “I want you to re- 
member, Your Excellency,” said the bank- 
er, a Catholic layman, “that the minute 
you step on that platform, you lose your 
chance to become archbishop.” 

For a moment, the stubby little prelate 
just looked at him. “You should know,” 


Arthur Shay 
BisnHop SHEIL 
He had a terrifying amount of speed. 


he said after a while, “that I wasn’t or- 
dained a Catholic priest in order to be- 
come an archbishop.” 

Bishop Sheil, 65, has never become an 
archbishop. But he has become something 
possibly greater—one of the most loved 
and respected Christian leaders in the 
U.S. Last week Chicago showed him so 
by celebrating his 25th anniversary as 
bishop with a party that jammed the 
banquet space of the Palmer House. 

Boxing v. Brothels. Father William 
Bergin was there. Tipperary-born Father 
Bergin, 86, could easily remember young 
Benny Sheil, his pupil at St. Viator Col- 
lege in Bourbonnais, Ill.; who pitched a 
no-hitter for St. Viator against the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. (“I had a terrifying 
amount of speed,” says Bishop Sheil, 
thinking back.) Benny Sheil turned down 
offers to try out with both the Cincinnati 
Reds and the Chicago White Sox before 
he went back to study for the priesthood. 

Retired President Britton Budd of the 
Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois 
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was invited to last week's party, too, 
He could remember helping Bishop Sheil 
found the organization that is his chief 
monument: the Catholic Youth Organiza- 
tion (C.Y.O.). As a young priest. Father 
Sheil served part-time as a chaplain at the 
Cook County jail. He walked many a 
doomed man to the execution chamber. 
and once a “mad-dog killer” said to him 
near the end: “Father. why do they wait 
until now before they start to care?” 
Later, when Father Sheil was consecrated 
a bishop at 4o, he tried to answer the con- 
demned man’s challenge. 

With his own inheritance from his fa- 
ther and $10,000 from Utility Man Budd, 
Sheil set out to lure off the streets young 
potential gangsters—white and Negro, 
Protestant, Catholic and Jew—with a so- 
cial and athletic program that kept moral- 
izing to a minimum. Boxing was the ma- 
jor attraction. When some high-minded 
people clucked at the stress on boxing, 
Bishop Sheil’s reply was: “Show me how 
you can inspire boys away from the broth- 
els and saloons with a checker tournament 
and I'll put on the biggest checker tourna- 
ment you ever saw.” 

Today the bishop has a staff of 500 to 
help him run the C.Y.O., which spent 
$1,500,000 last year in Chicago alone on 
such projects as two large community 
centers in Italian and Negro neighbor- 
hoods, medical, psychiatric, child-guidance 
ind remedial-reading clinics, a radio sta- 
tion, and an orientation program for 
Puerto Ricans. There are hundreds of 
other C.Y.O. centers throughout the U.S. 
and abroad. 

"Rabbi!" Saul Alinsky and Joe Mee- 
gan were also there last week for the 
bishop's 25th anniversary. The Jewish so- 
ciologist and the Irish playground director 
were the bishop's right & left hands in the 
late ‘30's when he set out to fight Commu- 
nism among the tough, discontented un- 
employed of Chicago's stockyards. The 
Back of the Yards Neighborhood Council 
brought democracy and self-respect into 
an explosive situation. The packers. who 
at first did not like the unionization that 
went with it, learned to be grateful for 
the bishop’s work. 

Bishop Sheil made himself just as un- 
popular with fringers on the right as with 
those on the left. At one forum on 
Christian-Jewish relations he was vicious- 
ly heckled by a delegation of Christian 
Fronters, and a virago pushed her way 
towards him as he was leaving. “I’m a 
Catholic!” she screamed. “You're not a 
Catholic—you're a nigger-lover and a 
Jew-lover. You call yourself a bishop. 
You're not a bishop, you're a rabbi.” 
And she spat in his face. 

Bishop Sheil did not move a muscle. “I 
thank you. madam. for the compliment of 
your action and your words.” he said 
calmly. “Rabbi? That is what they called 
our Lord.” 

Corned Beef & Cabbage. Bishop Sheil’s 
Silver Jubilee began last week with Mass. 
Into the nave of Holy Name Cathedral 
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STYLING that never 


grows old! 






©Walt Disney 
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D? you know that teletyped res- 
ervations to the Hotel New 
Yorker get special attention? If 
you have teletype facilities we 
suggest you make a note of our 
number (New York 1-1384). A tel- 
ephone call tothe offices listed 
below, or a wire or letter direct 
to the New Yorker will bring you 
a prompt acknowledgment. 

Boston: Hubbard 2-0060 + Chicago: Central 6-1295 
Pittsburgh: Grant 1-1201 « Washington: Executive 3-2111 


Hotel New Yorker 


NEW YORK 


Frank L. Andrews, President 
Gene Voit, General Manager 

















DANDRUFF 


Why it may be 


“the beginning of baldness”... 


We don’t claim miracles. We can’t 
prevent baldness. Nor do we believe 
anyone can. But you should know 
the following facts about dandruff. 

Dermatologists, while differing as to 
causes of baldness, say that the condi- 
tion characterized by excessive dan- 
druff does frequently lead to baldness. 


Seborrhea 


Dandruff commonly arises from a dis- 
ease of the scalp called seborrhea. Many 
leading dermatologists say that a causa- 
tive agent of seb- 


orrheic dandruff is = a) a Pe 
a tiny parasite ————— 
eg 


called the Spore of ~*=-="Tm e 
Malassez—also — oreo 
known as Pityro- ee 
sporum Ovale, In 
most men who 
have it, seborrhea 
progresses through 
three stages: 





~ ~gal 


1" STAGE 


Spores of Malassez 


1. Dry white scales flake off your scalp, 
drop to your shoulders. 


2. Moist, sticky scales appear on scalp. 
In many cases, hairs begin to die. 
3. “Choking” of hair roots with fatty 
substance from glands, dead cells and 
dirt may occur. Result is increasingly 
“thin” hair, often baldness. 

A scalp hygiene program: 

the Kreml Method 

Watch your general health; if you're 
“run down,” see your doctor. Apart from 
that — give your 





hair and scalp the j 

right kind of care. % 

Here is an easy-to- ; 

follow home pro- 

gram—the Kreml on. 
Method of scalp Wie 
hygiene—used pro- al # 


fessionally by lead- 
ing barbers and 
hairdressers: 


o% STAGE 


Bacilli moy be present. 


TODAY, get a bottle of Kreml Hair 
Tonic, And make sure you have a good 
shampoo on hand, TONIGHT, start the 
Kreml! Method of treatment. Shake 
Kreml Hair Tonic generously on to your 
head. Massage your scalp vigorously. 
Next, apply shampoo. Work up a 
thick lather—without putting any water 
on your head. Now, rinse with water. 
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Dandruff on shoulders is excessive dandruff . «+ 
a sign your scalp needs care. 


Lather again, Rinse. Dry your hair thor- 
oughly. Shake on Kreml] Hair Tonic— 
massage it in—comb hair in place. 
Tomorrow morning—and every morn- 
ing: Shake on Krem! Hair Tonic—rub 
it in—comb hair in place. Kreml con- 
tains just enough oil to groom hair— 
without plastered-down appearance. 
At first, more dandruff flakes than | 
usual may appear. This simply means 
dandruff is being “chased out” from 


~*s383egt) 





Bacilli shown may be present. 
Hair growth may be affected. 


3" STAGE 





scalp. In stubborn cases, repeat Kreml- 
and-shampoo treatment. 


Inhibits growth of bacilli 


There is no known permanent “cure” for 
seborrheic dandruff. But certain ingredi- 
ents of Kreml Hair Tonic DO inhibit the 
growth of bacilli and of the Spores of 
Malassez. The Kreml Method is not 
offered as a substitute for the services 
of a dermatologist—but it has helped 
thousands of men. Letters tell us so! 


Money-back offer. Try the Kreml 
Method faithfully, and, if you are not 
entirely satisfied, write The J. B. Williams 
Company, Glastonbury, Conn. Enclose 
Krem! label—tell us what you paid—and 
we will gladly refund your money. 

Get Krem] Hair Tonic today. Ask for 
our Krem] Shampoo. See how the Kreml 
Method makes your head feel better, 
look better! The J. B. Williams Co. 


Kreml Hair Tonic 


crowded a congregation of 1,800, and in 
the sanctuary were 29 bishops. Chicago's 
archbishop. Samuel Cardinal Stritch, read 
a message from the Pope: “Ever since you 
received the fullness of the priesthood you 
have performed a zealous and fruitful 
ministry . . . Wishing in some outstand- 
ing way to render testimony of our affec- 
tion toward you, we have decided to name 
you Assistant at our Pontifical Throne.’ 

Eight hours later, more than 2.300 peo- 
ple came to dinner. Their tables over- 
flowed the Palmer House grand ballroom 
into the foyer, into the halls. almost into 
the elevators. There was a cake 15 ft. high 
which Bishop Sheil had to cut standing 
above it on the balcony. There was a main 
course of the bishop's beloved corned beef 
& cabbage, and over & over the band 
played his favorite tune, MacNamara’s 
Band. 

At the head table sat Theologian Jacques 
Maritain and Labor Leaders John L. Lewis 
and James B. Carey, Illinois’ Governor 
William G. Stratton and Capitalist Mar- 
shall Field. Chicago's Episcopal Bishop 
Wallace Conkling gave the benediction 
and Rabbi Louis Binstock of Temple 
Sholom asked God's blessing on Bishop 
Sheil in Hebrew. A check for $131.582 was 
presented to the bishop for his various 
funds, and 26 separate awards. each with 
appropriate words of praise, kept coming 
until midnight. 

At last the bishop himself rose to speak 
from a full heart. “I have offered up to 
God all of these awards given to me,” he 


said. 
"Spies & Saboteurs" 


In the U.S., an organization like the 
Junge Gemeinde might seem to many 
teen-agers an uninteresting outfit. A loose 
association of young Christians, both 
Evangelical and Roman Catholic. _ it 
holds meetings devoted to Bible reading, 
religious discussion, songs and games, and 
its members sometimes help out as ushers 
and collection takers in churches. But in 
the Eastern zone of Germany, the Junge 
Gemeinde (Youth Congregation) has 
offered a God-given opportunity for a few 
stimulating gulps of fresh spiritual air. 

For months, the Communists have been 








fighting the Junge Gemeinde in the ways 


that come naturally to them. Walls have 
been smeared with accusations of “war- 
mongering, spying and sabotage.” Chil- 
dren who were members have been ex- 
pelled from school, and clerical advisers 
of the groups thrown into jail. In a Saxony 
boarding school, one girl in a class of 23 
refused to sign a statement denying mem- 
bership; next morning at roll call her 
teacher reported to the headmaster: 
“Twenty-two students and one saboteur!” 

Last week the East German government 
formally banned the Junge Gemeinde as 
a sabotage organization directed by the 
Western powers. Evangelical Bishop Otto 
Dibelius promptly hit back with a procla- 


* Bishops bearing this honorary title take prece- 
dence in papal processions over other bishops and 
archbishops. Present number of 
bishops, 49 archbishops. 


issistants: 82 
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mation that “the battle against the Junge 
Gemeinde is a battle against the church.” 
Berlin's Catholic Bishop Wilhelm Wes- 
kamm accused the government of going 
“over into open infringement of the rights 
of the church.” Protestant and Catholic 
churchmen all over Germany launched 
outspoken counterattacks. 

But perhaps the most eloquent words 
of all were posted on the announcement 
board of East Berlin’s Evangelical Mari- 
enkirche: “We with equanimity join the 
battle for the church which has been 
forced upon us. Perhaps greater sacrifices 
will be exacted . . . this time than in the 
first battle for the church . .. 20 years 
ago | under the Nazis }. 





“We know only one thing: that we will 
outlive this battle for the church also, and 
that this time the battle will not last 


twelve years.’ Under this announcement 
was the signature of the Rev. Heinrich 
Provost of Berlin. 


Griiber 














S. J. Melingagis 
BisHoP MARTIN 


The incident was indicative. 


Methodist Hope 


Meeting in Omaha last week for the 
first of two 1953 executive sessions, the 


Methodist Council of Bishops lost no 
time in speaking their denominational 
mind about the current congressional 


vogue for investigation, Springboard for 
the council’s resolution the subject 
was the attack of Republican Congress- 
man Donald L. Jackson of California 
against Methodist Bishop G. Bromley Ox- 
nam as a Red-fronter (Time, March 30). 

“This incident,’ proclaimed the bish- 
ops of the biggest U.S. Protestant body, 
“is indicative of a trend in our American 
life that threatens the security of our in- 
stitutions and causes us to for the 
future of our long-established liberties ... 
We heartily commend efforts being made 
by legally constituted authority to ap- 
prehend the disloyal and bring them to 
account, but we express our fervent hope 


on 


fear 
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Towering cliffs thrusting into the Gulf of St. 


Lawrence. Fishing hamlets tucked into snug 


harbors. Perecé Rock and 


famed bird sanctuary, rising sheer from the sea 
(above) ... Let us arrange your 550-mile con- 
ducted motor tour around the Gaspé Peninsula. 
You'll discover why people return to this magic 
spot year after year. Plan your trip now; ask 
your nearest Canadian National office or Travel 


Bonaventure Island, 


Agent about this, or the other Top Vacations 





listed. 





You'll fill your s 


through many a roll of film re 














Gaspe’s Old World charm... its 
friendly people, its fascinating bird 
life, ite majestic « ts, the changing 
Golors of land; sea and sky: 


“We'll tell you where and take you there.” 





Choose ong 
Top Mople 


1, Across Canada =the Scenic 
to California or the Pacific N 
west, to New York or anywhere East 
2. Alaska Cruise 2,000 
miles of sheltered 
3. British Columbia 
Victoria, Prince Rupert. A magnificent 
mortine and mountain playground 
4, Eastern Cities and Louvrentians 
-history-book places, mountain 
brilliant autumn colors 
Down North 
via Winnipeg 








ten doys 


coastal soiling 


lokes, 


5. Hudson Bay 


romontic frontiers, 


to 











(CANADIAN 


NATIONAL 


RaAiLways 


SERVING ALL 10 PROVINCES OF CANADA 


Canada's. 10 
Vacations. 


6. Jasper in the Canadian Rockies 


play, relox in mountain grondeur 


7. Minaki (Lake of the Woods) - 





swimming, motor-booting, golf in a 
northw stetting. Wonderful fishing! 
8. Ontario Highlands~lond of 


pkes and streams 


fishing; camping 





Fine hotels, resorts 
9. Provinces by the Sea-beoches, 
seoports, historic cities 





10. Romantic French Canada 
(Gospé and the Saguenay) -like tak 
ing o trip abrocd 


Canodien Notionol Railways Passenger offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Flint, Mich., Kensos 
City, Los An Milwaukee, Minneopolis, New York, Philadelphia rgh, Portlond, Me., Son Francisco, 
Seattle, St. Lo Washington, D.C. In Canada, Passenger Department, 360 McGill Street, Montreal, Que, 
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| that the agencies thus employed will so 


revise their procedures that no person will 
be condemned by hearsay, and that every 
person will have full opportunity to re- 
fute all accusations in the face of his 
accusers...” 

Then they settled down to elect new 
officers. President: Tennessee-born Bish- 
op William Clyde Martin of Dallas, cur- 
rent president of the National Council of 
Churches (Time, Dec. 22). Secretary (for 
the 14th consecutive term): embattled 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam. 


this vital sun test proves... 


‘No Color Difference! 
1 hour " yy 


of indoor wear 
was given this shirt 
during photography 











Unifast-processed fabrics are: 
* guaranteed washable P “ 
7 Top Universalist 

vat dyed pe 4 3 

Those hard-working freethinkers, the 
Universalists, learned last week that they 
were soon to get a new General Superin- 
tendent. After 15 years in the office, the 
nearest a Universalist can come to being 
a bishop, Dr. Robert Cummins, 55, an- 
nounced that he was retiring because “it 


shrink-proof (within 2%) 





If it’s tagged 


UNIFAST. 


you will be happy with your purchase. 


f" NI ST Look for Unifast-tagged men’s, 
} U FA { women’s and children’s appare!l— 
Pecmaneaty aber Rocntaat | yard goods, too... 


at leading stores. 


THE UNITED PIECE DYE WORKS 
132 Madison Ave., N.Y. 16 © Lodi, N.J. ¢ Los Angeles, Calif. ¢ Charleston, S.C. 
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TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
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| SUPERINTENDENT GIBBONS 


Ready to join the union, 


has always been my custom to leave a 
church while I am still cherished.” His suc- 
cessor: peppy, Brooklyn-born Dr. Brain- 
ard Frederick Gibbons. 

Universalist Gibbons, 51, began as a 
Manhattan lawyer, served in the firm of 
the late Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes, and eventually set up his own 
practice. In 1936 he quit “to do something 
for society rather than just make money 
out of its difficulties,” and went to St. 
Lawrence University’s theological school. 

Dr. Gibbons’ parish since 1942 has been a 
| small one, the First Universalist Church 
at Wausau (pop. 30,414), Wis., but he 

has attracted plenty of attention with the 

vigorous anti-orthodoxy of his speeches 
around the country. 

Dr. Gibbons will preside over a critical 
new chapter of Universalist history. By 
this summer, his 64,000-member church 
may be ready for a federal union, long 
discussed, with U.S. Unitarians (member- 
ship: 80,000). 
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LEAD AND ZINC FOR FINE PAINT 





When paints are blended 
to keep homes young... 


Eagle-Picher Lead and Zinc Pigments are widely 
used by America's leading paint manufacturers. 
They serve in the production of house paints that 
last longer... that keep homes well protected and 
beautiful over the years. 


Here's how they work. When paint is applied, the 
white lead and zinc pigments unite with drying oils 
and fatty acids to form an “insoluble soap''—the 
paint film, Carefully and scientifically processed 


from ore to finished pigments, Eagle-Picher White 
Lead and Zinc Pigments assure the right formula- 
tion desired by paint manufacturers and their 
customers. 


America’s leading paint producers regularly use 
Eagle-Picher Lead and Zinc Pigments in their prod- 
ucts. There may be an application for Eagle-Picher 
Lead and Zinc Pigments in your business, too. We'd 
be glad to talk it over, 


4 EAGLE- PICHER 


Since 1843 
PICHER 


The Eagle-Picher Company e General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 


A good name on any product. Widely known as an important factor in 


mining, smelting and processing of lead and zinc, Eagle-Picher provides many products for essential uses in the paint, glass, 


ceramic, chemical and storage battery industries; in the manufacture of automotive and farm equipment, 
and in many other fields: Slab zinc * Lead and zine pigments and oxides * Molded and extruded rubber 
products * Diatomaceous earth products * The semi-rare metals: Gallium, Germanium, Cadmium 
Mineral wool home and industrial insulations * Aluminum storm windows and screens, 
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The General Tire & Rubber Co.+* Akron, Ohio 





Sa 


a. 


{GENERAL 





TRUCK TIRE 








GENERAL TRUCK TIRES 
ARE THE STRONGEST, LONGEST LASTING TRUCK TIRES MADE. 
MORE RUBBER, MORE FABRIC, MORE BUILT-IN STRENGTH 
GIVE TRUCKERS THE HIGHEST PROFIT PER MILE OR TON HAULED 


Generals are for men who think in terms of 
profit rather than price. 

Profit comes from dependable, uninterrupted 
service. Profit comes from the number of tons 
hauled, miles And the 
records of the biggest truckers in America 
prove that Generals leave more for profit than 


run, deliveries made. 


any other tires. 

For Generals have more fabric, more cords 
per inch, size for size, than any other tire. They're 
harder to bruise or break. Treads are slower 
wearing, more resistant to cuts and punctures. 






Trucks are paying their way and more! In 
1951, latest year for which figures are available, 
trucks totaled just 179% of all motor vehicles 
in the U.S., but paid 34% of all special motor 
vehicle taxes. For state highway-use taxes trucks 


LOOK AT THESE FIGURES 






That's why Generals are a guarantee of 
trouble-free operating. And when you figure 
what Generals cost in terms of original price, 
number of recaps and total mileage... 
the final outlay for Generals is less than for 
any other tires. 

Let Generals tell their story on your own trucks. 
Equip a few of your trucks with Generals. Keep 
a record. Prove it to yourself. The few extra 
dollars you pay for Generals earn a bigger dollar 
dividend than any other investment in equipment 


you can make. 






paid $958,149,000; $365,368,000 Federal ex- 
cise taxes; $19,000,000 special city and county 
taxes; $42,000,000 bridge, tunnel, ferry and 
toll road fees... total special highway-use taxes 
paid by truc kers $1,384,517,000. 
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al? COMLLORLAG 


you can take with you 


wherever you live 








first name in air conditioning 


This one-room apartment is the attractive city home of two 
people. Between the bookcases is a new Carrier Room Air 
Conditioner —unique because it fits against the casement win- 
dow without costly installation. When the young household: 
ers move, their new apartment may have another type of 
window, another building code, another landlord. Whatever 
the circumstances, their Carrier Room Air Conditioner can be 
easily, inexpensively installed. And when some day they live 
in a home of ‘their own, it may be permanently installed 
through a wall. =» Wherever it goes, there’s a difference you 
can see... and feel... and hear in the new Carrier. It 


blends with any decorative scheme. It cools twice, filters 


twice, dehumidifies twice. It is so quiet you can scarcely 


a ail 


hear it. = Would you like air conditioning throughout a 
whole house instead of just a room? Place a Carrier cool- 
ing unit alongside your present warm air furnace. Or replace 
your heating plant with the new Carrier Weathermaker that 
air conditions your home the year round. Or make your new 
home a Weathermaker Home where air conditioning can pay 
for itself. = Carrier provides a wider range of air condi- 
tioning equipment than any other manufacturer. Today, more 
Carrier equipment is serving more people and more purposes 
than any other make. Carrier people founded the air condition- 
ing industry more than 50 years ago. All this experience is yours 
to command. Look for Carrier in the Classified Telephone 


Directory. Or write Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York, 
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SClLENCE 


Tornado by Radar y etoay — ne Consens Ee cae et 


Ata W 








on meeting of the Amer Eight minutes later, the 

















Meteor ical Society last week curled inte thin spiral, with 
Glenn E. Stout of the Illinois State Water ping down to the ground (middle 
Survey showed the first radar movie of a In two minutes more (hottom | 
own tornado roaring across the prai the funnel had formed a counterclockwi 
ri¢ ee cuts). swirl and was ripping up a Strip of 
The radarmen of the Water Survey The radarmen followed their storm for 
first focused on a thundercloud which had so miles into Indiana. Then their radio 
‘ suddenly grown a tail (the large blob of told them that ructive tornado had 
light near top in first cut). This was the followed the exact path they had w tched 


start of the tornado funnel, still high in by radar 


New Wrinkles 


Germanium Crop. Dr. Hans Brauchli 
of Johns Hopkins University one oj 
I 


many scientists who have been 1 cking 
the earth for germanium, the rare and elu 


sive metal that is made into transistors. 
He knew that certain kinds of coal con 


ily concen 





tain small amounts of it probs 
trated in some way by the ancient plants 
that coal is made of. So Dr. Brauchli ana- 
lyzed the ash of modern plants that grow 
in | of the eastern U.S. where the 
water shows faint traces of germanium. He 





found that some plants, mostly fron 
swampy areas near mountains. have as 
much as 5% of the metal in their ash. Ap- 





parently they “discard” the germanium 
depositing it in outlying parts, such as 
leaves and bark. Dr. Brauchli believes that 
be profitable, in favored spots, to 


iter-greedy plants merely for the 


TorNADO FUNNEL FORMING (5:06 P.M.) 








germanium that they try to throw away. 

3-D Mike. Hit of last week’s industrial 
fair at Hannover, Germany. was three 
dimensional projection microscope de- 
by Dr. Friedrich Fehse of Ham 


It projected repulsive little creatures 





(protozoa, bacilli, ete.) on three-foot 
screen and enlarged them to the size of 
rabbits Observers wearing polarized 


glasses got the shock of their lives. The 
blown-up varmints appeared to be swim- 
ning toward them, even reaching for 
them. 

Dr. Fehse explains that his microscope 
*r like 3-D movies. It projects 
the screen, each in a dif 





works rath 





zed light. Observers 





FUNNEL Toucnes EartuH (5:14 P.M.) ferent kind of pol 


with polarized glas see one image with 





one eve nd the other image with the 
other eye. So the creatures look solid and 
menacing. 

Weather Pen. Much of the world’s 


weather is affected by the “jet-strear 





1 narrow, wandering wind that blows at 
high altitude, often as st as OO m.p.h 
Time, Oct. 1, 1951). Weathermen have 
been keeping track of it with sounding 

the proces is slow and ex 





balloons l 
pensive. Last week Meteorologist R. E 
Falconer of General Electric Research 
Laboratory told about an electrical g 
that can tell when the jet-stre ce 


ithir o miles of Schenectady 
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WORLDS 


FASTEST 
LINER 


£8. OMITED STATED 


LESS THAN 
5 DAYS 
70 EUROPE 


World's most modern 
liner. From New York 
12 noon, arrives 
Havre early morning, 
Southampton after- 
noon Sth day. 


THE BEAUTIFUL 
SS AMERICA POPULAR 
FOR EXTRA HOURS OF 


From New York: 
5% days to Cobh, 
6% to Havre, 

7 to Southampton, 
8 to Bremerhaven. 


Food. ond 
Cowie 


Afloat or 
Ashow! 


LUNES 


| Broadway, New York 4, New York 
Offices in principal cities 








TAX LOSS: $750,000. This still, seized in January, 
1953, in Brooklyn, had a daily potential output of 
over 10,000 “fifths” of illegal whiskey. Government 
agents estimated the Federal excise tax loss at $750,000 
during the 3 months it opera 
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— 
TAX LOSS: $247,500. This innocent-looking cot- 


tage in a quict Long Island suburb housed a still that 
had been operating at capacity for five months when 
seized April 11, 1951. Local police said it cost the 
Government $247,500 in taxes 





70 2 Eee 
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TAX LOSS: $42,000 A DAY. Last September, Philadelphia police seized their biggest still since Prohibition, 


capable of producing over 40,000 


police, it robbed the Government of $42,000, Commented a local newspaper 


fifths” of bootleg whiskey a day 


y, according to 





Every day it operated at capacit 


Ruiding stills is fine, but the most 


effective way to stamp them out is to reduce taxes to the point where the legitimate products will be preferred to 


those which often bring death and illness.” 


BOOCTLEGGING 


_.. a vicious racket hits the big time 





TAX LOSS: $12,000 A DAY. Revenue agents said 








is modern still, captured near Lakewood, N. J., in 
October, 1952, was able to cheat the Government of 
$12,000 every day it operated. The gang had 
erec 4 special building with tked roof to hide 
the 0 0 from pa gn 
* Source ATTD, Bureau of Internal Revenue, U. S. Trea 
P W THE F NTEREST BY 





When the Federal excise tax on distilled spirits 
was increased from $6 to $9 a gallon in 1944, 
the profit to be made from illegal “no-tax” 
whiskey was too big for organized crime to 
ignore very long. 

By 1946—with copper, sugar and other raw 
materials available — underworld bankrolls 
were financing stills, warehouses, trucks and 
salesmen in setting up shop in and near metro- 
politan cities 

By 1951, Federal seizures of moonshine 
stills had jumped from 6,461 to 10,250* .. . an 
increase of 59% since 1946. More alarming, 
their daily producing capacity had more than 
doubled*. Today, when undermanned law en- 
forcement agencies are able to seize a still, 
they find more and more of the mass produc- 
tion equipment pictured above 

And today, the Federal tax is not $9 but 
$10.50 a gallon. The last tax 
November |, 1951, simply made a bad prob- 


lem worse 


ury Dep 


increase of 


The booth r is more than a thief of Gov- 
ernment tax millions. He breeds graft, corrup- 
tion, disregard for law and order. Sickness, 
blindness, sometimes death itself, come from 
his bottle 





What's the answer? 


The legal distilling industry proposes: (1) 
Reduce the excise tax to a realistic $6.00 a 
gallon rate, which would still be 167% higher 
than it was in 1939, (2) Increase the penalties 
for illegal distilling. (3) Increase Federal and 
state enforcement staffs 





4 =e 

Before you agree or disagree with these 
recommendations, please read the “Tax Facts” 
column at the right 










more 
than half 


LICENSED BEVERAGE INDUSTRIES, INC., 155 cast 44H st., New york 17, N. ¥- 


IN BEHALF OF THE PRODUCERS AND MERCHANTS OF ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 
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Here's what 
you really pay 
for whiskey! 





When you pay around $4.27* for a “fifth” of 
your favorite whiskey, you actually pay about 
$1.89 for the whiskey itself, about $2.38 more in 
Federal, state and local taxes. 

That's like paying a “‘sales tax” of 125°%% on the 
merchandise! Taxes take over half of your liquor 
dollar! 

Here's what happened during the first full year 
(Nov. 1, 1951—Nov. 1, 1952) of the present 
$10.50 per gallon Federal Excise Tax... 


+++ You had to pay $237 million more in liquor 
tuxes than you would have paid at the $9 rate. 
++. Your Federal Government gained only $30 
million in liquor excise revenue . . 
of less than 2%... because you bought less 


legal liquor. 


-an increase 


«+.» Your Federal Government lost about $40 mil- 
lion in corporate income taxes as profits de- 
clined with drastically falling legal liquor sales. 

«+. Your Federal Government lost additional mil- 
lions in personal income taxes as distillers, 
wholesalers, retailers and suppliers cut their 
payrolls and dividends. 

«+. Your State Governments lost approximately 
$33 million in liquor tax revenue... 
badly needed for welfare and other 
programs. 


moncy 
vital 


Under the $10.50 tax, bootleggers had more rea- 
son than ever before to defy the law. In 1951 
alone, Federal and state authorities with lament- 
ably inadequate staffs were able to seize 20,402 
ille stills. No one knows how many thousands 
more escaped seizure. 





A Tax Increase of 854% Since Repeal! 
$90.30 








WE RECOMMEND |. 
A REALISTIC 
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Since the $9.00 tax went into effect in 1944, whis- 
key has carried the heaviest Federal tax burden 
of any commodity or service. On top of today's 
prohibitive $10.50 rate you must pay an average 
of $2.80 a gallon more in other Federal, state and 
local taxes! 


Distilled Spirits vs, All Other Excise-taxed 
Products— 1939-1951 


soos a 





| 
pIsTHLED SPIRITS | 
4008 — | 
PROPOSED $6.00 TAX RATE 
3008 


a 


200% <i OTHER EXCISE-TAXED PROOUCTS — 
st 





Chart above shows what's happened to distilled 
spirits vs. all other excise-taxed products and 
Services since 1939, The $6.00 rate proposed by 
the legal distilling industry represents a 167% 
increase over the 1939 level, as compared to an 
average 129%, on all other excise- 
taxed products and services, 


increase of 





* The average national retail price 


LICENSED BEVERAGE INDUSTRIES, INC, 
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Viking High Seat 

Farmer Folke Trana, of Valé, Sweden, 
was plowing a boggy field when his plow 
dug out of the gooey dirt a crude wooden 
dragon’s head about a foot long. Farmer 
Trana was agreeably surprised, but when 
he reported his find to the State Historical 
Museum, its experts were delighted. The 





carved head, they decided, might be part 
of a “High Seat” of the Viking Age. 

All through ancient Scandinavian lit- 
erature, High Seats play a prominent part. 
A High Seat was a kind of throne and a 
symbol of authority. The seat also had a 
mystical quality. The Norse invaders of 
Iceland, for instance, threw the posts of 
their High Seats overboard and settled in 








Reportagebild 
SwepisH Dracon HEAD 
For good luck, a royal kick. 


the spots where the pieces drifted ashore. 

A powerful task force of learned Swedes 
descended on | Trana’s field and 
excavated enthusiastically. Eventually 
Wilhelm Holmquist. keeper of the muse 
um’s Iron Age Department, dug up a 
wooden post with six holes. This 
was apparently an upright from the side 
of a High Seat. The dragon head fitted it 
perfectly. 

By this time a mass 
was sweeping Sweden's archaeologists. One 
of them declared that the post “is literally 


rmer 


bored 


sort of ecstasy 


worth more to us than a find of gold... 


It has unparalleled archaeological and cul- 
tural interest. as a link between west 
Scandinavian literature and east Scandi- 





navian discoveries. 

Sweden's King Gustaf VI, an avid ama- 
teur archaeologist. spent a whole day 
the Valé High Seat diggings and acted as 





excited as a schoolboy. When he left. he 
gave Archaeologist Holmquist a rousing 
kick in the t of the pants: the good 





old Swedish way of wishing him the best 
of luck in his follow-up diggings. 








LOOK FOR THE SIGN OF 
MAXIMUM COMFORT 
AND ECONOMY 





DETROIT 


HEATING 
CONTROLS 


5 


The Thermostat 
with a Brow 
Senclvewe with OLOOT 


Positive Protection Against 
Wasteful over and under Heating! 


Believe it or not, heating controls are 
one of the most important things to 
consider when you’re shopping for that 
future home. Why? Because even the 
finest heating equipment can be no 
better than its automatic controls. Re- 
member that—and look for the house 
with DETROIT Controls. For only DETROIT 
gives you the exclusive “thermostat with 
a brain”—the built-in electrical device 
that “thinks” ahead, senses temperature 
changes long before you can, and starts 
and stops your heating unit in time to 
keep room temperature just right for 
health, comfort, and fuel economy. So 
always look for the sign of maximum 
comfort and economy... . Look for 
DETROIT Controls. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1877 AS 


Detrort Lusmicator (ompany 





DETROIT 8, MICHIGAN 


Division of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 


Canadian Representatives in Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg pain 
—Railway & Engineering Specialties, Lid, 


ez 
AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 
for REFRIGERATION 


AIR CONDITIONING + DOMESTIC HEATING 
AVIATION + TRANSPORTATION + HOME 
APPLIANCES + INDUSTRIAL USES 


Sewing home and industy 
AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER 
CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE + DETROIT CONTROLS 
KEWANEE BOILERS + ROSS EXCHANGERS 
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ART 





Birth of a Painter 


When the Nazis occupied Rome in 1943, 
an elderly man slipped quietly into the 
city’s artists’ quarter and took over an 
empty studio. He wore the artist’s stand- 
ard beret and velvet jacket, filled his room 
with paints, brushes, canvas and easel. But 
the man was no artist. He was Guglielmo 
Emanuel, Rome correspondent of Milan’s 
Corriere della Sera, and one of Italy's 
most renowned anti-fascist journal 
For years he had been in trouble with 
Mussolini's police; now with the Germans 
in power, they were looking for him again. 
Emanuel decided it was time for a dis- 
guise. So, at 64, the white-haired journalist 
took up a brush for the first time and be- 
gan painting as if his life depended on it. 

In Milan last week, courtly Guglielmo 








thing decent actually turned up.” Emanuel 
grew a husky white beard to complete his 
disguise, and painted away delightedly. 

After war’s end, Emanuel, still safe 
& sound, shaved off his beard and went 
back to the Corriere della Sera, later be- 
came its editor. But he went on painting— 
on Sundays. After he retired as editor last 
year, he took up art full time. Working 
in a small study, he put whatever im- 
pressed him on canvas—as rapidly as pos- 
sible to catch his first feeling for the sub- 
ject. After two hours, he would put the 
picture away. “In a few days,” he says, 
“if I felt the same emotion I had while I 
was painting, then I would know I had 
succeeded.” 

Last week's show proved the accuracy of 
Emanuel's judgment. Spectators crowded 
the exhibit, bought up his paintings at 





Publifoto 


EMANUEL & LANDSCAPE 
Behind the disguise, a master's touch. 


Emanuel celebrated his 74th birthday by 
holding his first art show. On the gallery 
walls were 49 delicately-colored scenes of 
Italy and Southern France that would 
have done a professional credit: airy, 
back-lighted town vistas, views of Venice 
and the Riviera, mountain terraces dip- 
ping into lush valleys, richly colored flower 
markets flooded with sunlight. The critics 
cheered Emanuel’s taste, finesse and re- 
markable craftsmanship. Said one: “He 
really has the painter’s eye.” 

Serious art was the farthest thing from 
Emanuel’s mind when he took up the 
brush in 1943. At first, he toyed with the 
idea of merely smearing abstract designs 
on the canvas. “I said to myself, ‘the 
police don’t understand anything about 
art, and it won't matter if I just paint 
stripes or circles.’”’ But he found himself 
copying a crystal candlestick and a blue 
porcelain vase which he saw in his studio. 
“Much to my surprise,”” he says, “some- 
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the average rate of one per hour, in the 
first three days. At week's end only 16 re- 
mained unsold, Mused Painter Emanuel: 
“T meant to take my exhibition to Rome, 
just for fun, but I won't have enough 
paintings left. I never expected such suc- 
cess. And when I think of how and why 
I began...” 


Through the Eyes of Children 


The letter from the U.S. was addressed 
to “His Honor, the Mayor of Hiroshima,” 
and began: “Greetings from Santa Fe... 
Our city lies in the shadow of Los Alamos, 
the birthplace of the atomic bomb.” She 
was not writing to open old scars, con- 
tinued Art Supervisor Susan B. Anderson, 
but to bring about better understanding 
between the two cities. One way to under- 
standing, she thought, was through the 
eyes of children: why not let school- 
children of Hiroshima and Santa Fe ex- 
change paintings of the life around them? 


Last week Supervisor Anderson’s wish had 
come true, 

With the help of Japanese-born Artist 
Chuzo Tamotzu, she was holding two art 
exhibits 6,000 miles apart. For Santa Fe, 
the show was an eye-opener. The U.S. 
kids had sent Hiroshima 125 youthfully 
American scenes: pictures of horses, cow- 
boys, mesas, adobe huts decorated with 
strings of red chili peppers. The 125 pic- 
tures they got in return were startling, 
not because they were different, but be- 
cause they were remarkably similar in 
style. They were amazingly modern and 
well done, showed only the faintest trace 
of traditional Oriental art. Instead of 
stylized cherry trees and dainty bridges, 
Hiroshima’s kids had painted a big, bus- 
tling, newly rebuilt city, with humming 
docks, clattering trolleys, arm-waggling 
traffic cops. Instead of using the old for- 
mal brushwork, they splashed on lively 
patterns of blazing orange, green, blue, 
fire-engine red. Their lines were as bold 
and free-swinging as any U.S. progressive 
schoolteacher could wish. 

The effect on Santa Fe’s youngsters 
was electric. They gaped at the Japanese 
grade-scholars’ craftsmanship, were sur- 
prised at how much the kids in the pic- 
tures looked like themselves. “Why, these 
don’t seem foreign at all,” said one nine- 
year-old. “They look like my friends.” 
But they did wonder why there were no 
blond children in Japan, and wished they 
could read the Japanese writing in the 
pictures, 

Santa Fe’s adults liked the show, too, 
and plans were made to send the show to 
Los Alamos and Denver next. Back in 
their classrooms, Supervisor Anderson's 
pupils were hard at work on more pic- 
tures to swap with faraway children—in 
North Carolina, India and the Philippines. 


Invisible Art? 


The 20th century has seen almost ev- 
erything in the way of abstract sculp- 
tures, from huge sheets of hammered cop- 
per to tiny, tinkling aluminum mobiles. 
But Naum Gabo, a 62-year-old Rus- 
sian, is the first sculptor to make his 
work almost invisible. Last week a 57th 
Street gallery showed a few of his sculp- 
tures, mostly pieces of transparent plas- 
tic put together in sharp angles and loop- 
ing curves to form abstractions as still 
and shiny—and about as warming—as 
winter sunlight. 

Gabo’s method is called “constructiv- 
ism,” and he has been at it for almost 
half a century. He began in 1915, by tak- 
ing flat wooden pieces and assembling 
them to form a portrait head. Says he: “I 
saw that I could make a head without 
chipping from a block or using clay to 
form a mask.” The simplicity of the idea 
appealed to Gabo. Gradually he and a 
group of friends worked out a new art 
movement, putting together simple, geo- 
metric shapes—squares, circles and ellipses 
—into more or less complex, graceful 
structures. 

For a while after the Russian Revolu- 
tion, Gabo & Co. were the darlings of the 
Bolsheviks. Gabo went to work designing 
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PUBLIC FAVORITES (26): RENOIR'S "ON THE TERRACE” 


iy sO many good things of 


The Art Institute of Chicago began in the loft above a tomb- 
cutter’s shop in the Loop, and its students le 
draw by sketching the marble angels downstairs. In the 
since. the institute has grown to be one of the world’s famed 
museums. The school itself is now on the ground floor of the four- 
story building, and the students are forever running upstairs t 
compare their own eftor vith great works of the past. 


Auguste Renoir’s On the Terrace is the public favorite a 


Institute 


erhaps because it wraps 


i child, sunligt 


leisure—in one rict 


sa htting {% 

sa notono 

» once recalled, “broke t 
urbed the professor 


ttentive, very docile 


4 


lowers. a wood, a river and 

painted summer haze. 
r the institute's 6.600 stu- 
school. “While the others 
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n ultramodern radio station. But one 
day in 1921, says Gabo, “all the studios 
were closed by the government. and we 
were forced out.’’ Gabo went to Berlin. 
In a 1931 international competition, he 
entered plans for a new Palace of the 
Soviets which looked like an immense 
butterfly. They were rejected: by then, 
the Communist line had switched from 
ultramodern to ultra-stodgy art, and the 
butterfly was less appropriate than the 
old Russian bear. Gabo was through with 
Moscow, and vice versa. 

Since then, Gabo has lived in France, 
Britain and (from 1946) the U.S. Here 
hevhas slowly built up a following among 
critics and collectors. Over the years he 
has produced about 1co sculptures, spent 


s long as ten years on some. The results, 


as shown last week, bear such titles as 


Hank Murphy 
Gano & SCULPTURE 
From Connecticut to a suburb on Mars. 
llic Image, Construction 
hace with Crystal Center. With their 
ind platforms, their delicate plas- 
outs, their gleaming spider webs of 
plastic thread, they tend to look like the 
inner ears of a robot or like railway sta- 
tions in some suburb on Mars. 


ion, Crystal 





Gallerygoers find Gabo's work interest- 


ing. even brilliant, but 
that it is artificial. Gabo ir 
is not at all artificial. He tr 
out basic shapes that are hidden in na- 
ture’s creations, and perhaps seen only by 
his eve. Living quietly in Connecticut, he 
gets his ideas from the scene around him. 







complain 
s that his art 
*s to bring 





Savs he: “I see them in a torn piece of 
ud 1 green thicket, or the trail of 
smoke from a passing train.” What is 


Sculptor Gabo trying to say with his 
strange shapes? “I am trying to tell the 
wirld in this frustrated time of ours that 
there is beauty in spite of all the ugliness 
ind horror. I am trying to... call atten- 
tion to the constructive, not the destruc- 
tive, to the balanced side of life and not 
the chaotic.” 
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AIR CONDITIONERS 
give you 


20% GREATER COOLING EFFECT! 


COMPARE THESE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
BEFORE YOU BUY ANY AIR CONDITIONER! 


*& VORTEX CONTROL—combines maximum cooling with effective air 
movement. 


* TWIN AIR CIRCULATORS ~— give directional air flow and deep 


penetration of cool air, 


* VARIABLE COOLING 
cooling capacity to $4 


TURNABOUT 


WINDOW FANS 


OVER 5,000,000 SATISFIED USERS 
OF VORNADO COOLING APPLIANCES 


ete eT eeme We liiace), Kae)lle) J Vile). 
BOX 1894E—WICHITA, KANSAS 





THE MAKERS OF 


ATLANTIC BOND 
| Eee 


% PRESENT 4 
| SX 





WILLIAMS 


Lis top Fishing Theil 


In addition to a great baseball career (a 
-347 lifetime batting average and 324 
home runs in 11 years) Williams is one 
of America’s top fishing enthusiasts. Ted 
says his greatest thrill was in the Florida 
Keys in 1950 when he hooked into a bone- 
fish — one of the fightingest fish, pound 
for pound, in the water. After a 20 minute 
battle the fish was landed and weighed 

] over 11 pounds — one of the biggest 
caught up to that time. ‘Man’, says 
Williams, “‘that was a day!” 





And here’s another unusual record — 11 of 
America’s 15 largest paint manufac- 
turers, 12 of the Nation’s 15 largest rail- 
roads use Atlantic Bond. They get better- 
looking letterheads and office forms with 
America’s top paper — so can you, Next 
time — ask your printer to use Atlantic 
Bond. 


EASTERN CORPORATION, BANGOR, MAINE 
For a big four-color sheet showing the favorite flies of 
Ted Willioms — and America’s fishermen — either 
ask your printer or write vs on your letterhead, 
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EDUCATION 





The Rites of Spring 


With the raucous wail of an air-raid 
siren, spring came all of a sudden last 
week to Princeton, N.J. Lights flickered 
off in dormitory windows, and students 
poured outdoors into the practice black- 
out. Tentatively, someone touched off a 
few firecrackers. “We want Joe Sugar!” 
chanted a few campus politicians as they 
tried to turn the excitement into a rally 
for Joseph A. Sugar of Bexley, Ohio, Ivy 
Club member and candidate for president 
of the senior class. 

Shoes & Glass. Studious Joe Sugar, 
busy at his homework chores in the quiet 
of the library basement, did not show up. 
But the crowd grew, moved on to Blair 
Arch, a traditional rallying point, and 
spilled into the streets of the town, More 








Ex-FRESHMAN HAMMOND 


\A/ ath cae t\ 


vve wa r 
than 1,000 strong, it velled its way down 
Nassau Street, exploded a few more fire- 
crackers, sent a task to storm the 
Garden Theatre and broke up the show. 
By the time the mob reached Hulit’s shoe- 
store, it had been joined by Tad D. Ham- 
mond, who is as prominent in his own way 
as the studious Joe Sugar. 

Ex-Freshman Hammond, 20, had been 
suspended in February for flying his Piper 
Super Cruiser without school authoriza- 
tion to a Mount Holyoke College dance. 
(After a bit of careless navigation, he 
overshot the dance and crashed in a New 
Hampshire cornfield.) More misadven- 
tures with an unauthorized car, including 
a trip to Florida, led to his expulsion. 
Only a few days before the riot, he had 
buzzed the campus in his plane and sprin- 
kled it with empty beer cans. 

Now Hammond and William Wright 
Jr., another freshman, got into a scuffle 
with some proctors and town cops. Wright 
and one of the cops crashed through 


force 


Ve wont pontie 


Hulit’s window. While the mob moved on 
to new adventures, the battlers untangled 
themselves from shoes and glass and re- 
tired to Princeton Hospital for repairs. 

Girls & Fines. Split into small groups, 
the students burst in on another movie 
and disrupted the show. Some marched on 
the railroad station, shoved lustily at a 
car or two and managed to toot a train 
whistle before they moved on. Others 
made loud threats to spring Hammond 
and Wright, who had been locked up at 
Borough Hall. Toward midnight, the 
storm center of the riot swirled through 
town, blew over every garbage can in 
sight, then settled on Westminster Choir 
College a mile away. 

“We want girls!” some of the boys 
yowled, “we want sex!” “We want 
panties!"’ screamed the rest. Not quite in 





George M. Smith 


Dean GopotpHtn & UNDERGRADUATES 


| 
the spirit of things, the girls threw shower 
curtains and pillows from the windows. 

At 12:30 a.m. Princeton's Dean Francis 
R. B. Godolphin caught up with the crowd 
and read the riot act. Any man not back 
in his dormitory in two minutes, said the 
dean, would get a week's suspension. In 
two minutes flat the riot was over. 

While the town added up the damage 
and prepared its bill (even for the cost of 
garbage removal) 
ates got a 


Princeton undergradu- 
good spring cleaning. Hammond 
got a $200 fine and a two-month suspended 
jail sentence. Wright, despite his protest- 
ed innocence, drew a $too fine. The uni- 
versity suspended nine students, expelled 
one, threatened to call others to trial. 
Other colleges also suffered a rowdy 
touch of spring: 
Q Despite a timely warning from Presi- 
dent Gilbert F. White, who told them to 
stay out of trouble or “rot in jail,” Haver- 
ford students invaded the neighboring 
Bryn Mawr campus. Failing to tear down 
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GOOD metal business 
furniture is a 
GOOD investment 
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i, YOU ARE an average business- 
man, you probably spend as much 
or more of your working hours in 
your office as in your home. Many 
such men live in beautiful homes, 
drive fine cars, and yet earn their 
living in dingy, drab offices. 


For less than the price of a good 
automobile, you can haye a beauti- 
fully furnished and decorated office 
that will be a pleasure to work in and 
a source of pride to you for years 
to come. 


Such an office not only creates at- 
tractive working surroundings, but 
it favorably impresses clients and 
customers. They often judge a busi- 
ness solely on the impression they 
get from its offices. 


This is customer prestige, an intan- 


GENERAL FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 


gible, but an important factor in the 
success of any business. 


Goodform aluminum chairs, individ- 
ually adjusted, Super-Filer, the mech- 
anized file, and Mode-Maker desks 
frequently pay for themselves in 
added customer and public prestige 
alone. Beyond that they pay further 
dividends to the user in better morale 
and greater efficiency resulting from 
pleasant working surroundings, and 
the use of good office tools. 


You can hardly hope to do today’s 
job with yesterday's tools if you ex- 
pect to be in business tomorrow. 


Call your local GF distributor or 
write The General Fireproofing Com- 
pany, Dept. T-17, Youngstown 1, 
Ohio,and find out how GF metal 
business furniture will prove to be 
a good investment for you. 
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decorated poles set up for Bryn Mawr’s 


May Day celebration, the Haverfordmen 
CAN YOU GUESS THE ANSWERS ? poured gasoline on the lawn and ignited it 
’ to form a pretty, blazing H. After a night 


of rotting in jail, they were set free. “It 


products was just spring fever,” said the tolerant 


liao Merion, Pa. justice of the peace. 

me WHO Mabe THE ii inte Slee 
~ - v freshman coeds serenaded a boys’ dormi- 

=. FIRST AUTO WRECKER 2 iy. The lads responded by dousine the 















‘ girls with water. A few of the girls even 
) ROBERT E/MANLEY IN I9I7. TODAY managed to get pulled into the boys 
MANLEY DIVISION OF ACCO MAKES shower, from which late bathers were 


forced to beat a hasty retreat. Other girls 
were dragged across the campus, given 


/ H THE MOST MODERN AUTO WRECKERS, 


/ BOTH ELECTRIC AND POWER TAKE-OFF long and generous “mudpack’ treatments 
if ™ TYPES. THOUSANDS OF GARAGES at convenient puddles. Swarthmore police 
AND AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE STATIONS were interested but inactive spectators. 
@ At Dartmouth, nine students stood by 
USE MANLEY WRECKERS TO 


watching with idle curiosity, while a cou- 

ple of freshmen fed an eight-year-old boy 

playing around their dormitory enough 

applejack and rye whisky to get him 

drunk, Editorialized the Dartmouth pa- 

: \ per: “It is the job of every man on the 

q ‘ ; campus to give battle to that fatuous 

; ; és stereotype of the hard-drinking, hard- 

. \ adie 2 tt ail. ¢ 4 ighting, hard-cursing Dartmout an.” 
NS \s ice.  : a fighting, hard-cursing Dartmouth man 

pinata» N.Y.U.'s Answer 

wae T NY ! @ ‘ Called before a Senate subcommittee 

W is & CAM AND ROLLER 2 z last fall, Edwin Berry Burgum, 59. asso- 

= ciate professor of English at New York 

ONE FORM IS A CAM WHICH MOVES University, refused to answer questions 

A GROOVED ROLLER ATTACHED To about his alleged membership in the Com- 

THE NEEDLE SHAFT OF A HELICOID munist Party. He was promptly suspend- 

PRESSURE OR VACUUM GAGE MADE ed from his job (with full pay). There- 

‘ after, N.Y.U. faculty members began their 

BYACCOS HELICOID GAGE DIVISION. own investigation of his fitness to teach. 

THIS EXCLUSIVE HELICOID FEATURE Called before the faculty committee, 

ELIMINATES GEARS AND TEETH 
WHICH WEAR AND CAUSE 


Professor Burgum declared that the evi- 
dence against him was irrelevant, de- 
INACCURATE READINGS IN 
ORDINARY GAGES. 


QUICKLY RENDER SERVICE 
FOR DISABLED CARS. 












nounced his accusers as professional wit- 
nesses. He also insisted that his colleagues 





had no business prying into his extracur- 
ricular activities. The committee dis- 
greed, After 17 sessions and 984 pages of 
testimony, it made its report, and last 





week Professor Burgum was fired. Said 
Chancellor Henry T. Heald: “Refusal of a 
member of a faculty to answer questions 





* put to him by his university in an effort to 
American Chain & Cable (ACCO) makes many essential products: determine whether he is bound by com- 
WEED Tire Chains PENNSYLVANIA Lawn Mowers mitments which violate his own academic 
freedom renders him unfit to continue in 
PAGE Chain Link Fence, HAZARD Preformed Wire Rope a position of educational trust.” 
Wire and Welding Rods R-P &C Valves and Fittings R Canad 
WRIGHT and FORD Hoists TRU-STOP Emergency Brakes epo rt Car P 
TRU-LAY Preformed Wire Rope q Gift of the week; $1,200,000 from the 
anode MANLEY Automotive Equipment Phillips Foundation of New York (estab- 
TRU-LAY Cable and TRU-LOC ACCO Steel Castings lished by Cornell Alumnus Ellis L. Phil- 
Swaged Terminals for Aircraft lips, ‘95), for Cornell's School of Electri- 
CAMPBELL Abrasive Cutters 1 Scape ttta a cal Engineering. 
OWEN Silent Springs @ Regents of the University of California 


“ROCKWELL” Hardness Testers 







raised the pensions of 131 retired U.C. 
professors. Average raises of more than 


HELICOID Pressure Gages a - 
AMERICAN Chain “Serving $1,000 a year will bring the professors up 
to the financial level of U.C.’s retired gar- 


Acco Information on any ACCO product Industry deners, clerks and secretaries, who get 
~ gladly sent on request VEN ae) about $2 sig . year. 

rr y, ‘ J @ Because he cannot teach and conduct 
; 710d las ind still find time to compose music, 

Cad ° . 9 Fgr- 
- Composer Paul Hindemith. 57, will leave 
American Chain & Cable and the Yale University. But for one more year 
aot BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT Home he will continue to teach at the Univer- 


sity of Zurich in Switzerland. 


DUALOC Slings 
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No. 18 in a series: 


Faster, 


farther, 


— 


le 
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—* 
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7. MEE ee 


with a heavier striking load than 


any known airplane of its weight or size 


—the U.S. Navy's Douglas A3D-1 


Faster than many jet fighters, the Doug- 
las A3SD-1 can lift a bigger bomb load 
from an aireralt earrier and deliver it 
farther than any known plane. 

First swept-wing jet attack bomber 
ever built for the Navy, A3D-1 is in the 
600 to 700 mph elass—and can operate 


Bea Naval flier—write toz 
Nave Cad, Washington 25, D.C. 


Depend on DOW 


on missions at 10,000 feet. Key to its 
speed. range. and striking power is the 


simplicity and lightweight strength of 
its Douglas airframe—which has already 
become a springboard for new con- 
figurations. ASD-1 has passed its early 
flight tests. and is already in production 


for delivery to the United States Navy. 

Performance of the A3D-1 is another 
example of Douglas leadership in avia- 
tion. Developing planes that can be 
produced in quantity—to fly faster and 


farther with a bigger payload—is the 


basic rule of Douglas design, 














1. Toy; 2. Door liner; 3. Shelves; 4. Butter safe; 5. Clock case; 6. Radio 
cobinet; 7. Left-over dishes; 8. Pitchers; 9. Vegetable trays; 10. Salad 
bow!;11. Canisters; 12. Bread box; 13. Cereal bowls; 14, Soup plotes 
15. Tumblers; 16. Wall tile; 17. Vase; 18. “Evenglo” Lighting Panel 
19. Shredder; 20. Venetian blinds; 21. Towel rack; 22. Malted milk 
mixer; 23. Cookie jar; 24. Tray; 25. Lazy Susan; 26. Coke dish; 27. 
Plates; 28. Cups; 29. Butter dish; 30. Salt and pepper shakers 














Koppers comes into 
this kitchen 


"in 3O dltferent forms: 


hoe kitchen demonstrates the remarkable penetration of 


Koppers Polystyrene into the American scene. Its attractive colors 





and its serviceability have enabled the American housewife to 
bring beauty and convenience into her home at low cost. 

While developing special types of polystyrene to satisfy specific 
product requirements, Koppers has made desirable improvements 
in polystyrene’s toughness and resistance to impact, its machina- 
bility, and its moldability. Koppers has pioneered such spectacu- 
lar advances as high heat resistant polystyrenes and “Evenglo” 
Polystyrene for tailoring light through control of opacity, diffusion 
and color. Koppers method of Color Matching and Control has set 
new standards for reproducing color in polystyrene within toler- 


ances unsurpassed in the industry. 


Perhaps your product can be made better from one of these 
Koppers materials. Why not call on Koppers for advice on the 
suitability of polystyrene for your requirements? A letter will 
quickly bring a Koppers representative to your aid. Koppers 
Company. Inc.. Chemical Division, Dept. T-53, Pittsburgh 19. Pa. 


She development and fr veduclion of polystyrene for industrial and commercial 
applications is just one way in which Koppers serves industry and you. Koppers also 
produces chemicals from coal. It manufactures flexible couplings, piston rings, cooling 
tower fans, plastics, roofing and paving materials. It designs and constructs coke ovens, 
blast furnaces and gas-producing apparatus, and is a leader in wood preserving. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 








“How we hated Friday... knocking ourselves out to clean up the week’s work. 


“Then the Marchant man showed us how much time a 
Marchant Calculator would save us. 


“It's so simple to run... the very first day we were turning out 
accurate work much faster than ever before. 


“Even though our figurework load is getting heavier, our Marchants 
keep us out of that old end-of-the-week jam. 


“Happy Friday to you all!’’ 


MARCHAN 


AMERICA’S FIRST 





The MARCHANT MAN in your phone book is ready to show you, on 
your own work, that MARCHANT is the simplest calculator to oper- 
ate, yet delivers the highest figure output. Call him or mail this 
coupon with your business letterhead to get your FREE... 

Guide to Modem Figuring Methods 

Illustrated Booklet about Marchant Calculators . 





MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC. + Oakland 8, California 
13 { 


MUSIC 


Revolutionary Revived 


For a composer who got a first New 
York performance of some of his music 
last week, Claudio Monteverdi goes a long 
way back. While he was composing his 
Vespers and Magnificat, Rome's St. 
Peter’s Cathedral was still abuilding, 
Shakespeare was writing his Wéinter’s 
Tale, Galileo was pondering the mysteries 
of the stars in their courses, Rembrandt 
and John Milton were toddling infants, 
and New York City—the year was 1610 
—had not yet been thought of. 

Composer Monteverdi's Vespers 





and 


Magnificat, which includes ten of his 70- 
odd sacred works, begins with a stately 
blaring of trumpets and trombones, sud- 
denly quiets to let a Latin choral pianis- 
simo float sweetly through the air. In the 








Cloudio Montev y H. F. Redlich 
ComposeR MONTEVERDI 


His harmonies were illegal. 


movements that follow, Monteverdi sings 
the praises of God; sometimes, as in ex- 
cerpts from the Song of Songs, with a 
distinctly earthy flavor; sometimes with a 
powerful, jagged emphasis; often, in the 
vocal solos and duets, with highly orna- 
mental flights of fancy; always with a 
markedly modern feeling for the accents 
of individual words. The performance, by 
the 150-voice Dessoff Choir under Con- 
ductor Paul Boepple, was a labor of love 
and thoughtfulness, if not of the most 
compelling interpretation. 

The hour-and-a-half performance was 
one more sign of revived interest in the 
man who stands at the fountainhead of 
modern musical style. In the past few sea- 
sons, Monteverdi's operas Orfeo and Cor- 
onation of Poppea and the scenic cantata 
Battle of Tancred and Clorinda have had 
concert performances in Manhattan, and 
record companies—whose search for new 
repertory material is partly responsible 
for the revival—have already put out 17 
Monteverdi LPs. 

Born in 1567, the son of a doctor in 
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Engineer Your Paperwork 
with BRUNING COPYFLEX 


SAVE TIME, AVOID ERRORS, CUT COSTS IN HANDLING... 


BILLING STATISTICS 
ACCOUNTING PRODUCTION CONTROL 
PURCHASING FINANCIAL REPORTS 


TAX RETURNS CUMULATIVE RECORDS 
BACK ORDERING INVENTORY CONTROL 
GENERAL OFFICE COPYING 







Bruning 
COPYFLEX 
Model 14 





Copy any office form tn seconde 


This Desk-side Copyflex machine 
gives you an errorproof, black-on- 
white diazotype copy—in seconds— 
of any office form from a large ac- 
counting worksheet to an invoice or 
small memo. Itcopies anything typed, 
written, printed or drawn on ordinary 
translucent paper or with Bruning re- 
flex film on opaque paper. 

The cost averages less than 2¢ per 
sq. ft. for all expenses. No skilled 
operator is required; only a 5-minute 
explanation is needed. No exhaust 
ducts, stencils, messy inks, plumbing 
or darkrooms are necessary. 

Modernize...economize the Copy- 
flex way. Mail the coupon now. 


CU LILLD 


Today's Paperwork Engineered 
with Jet-Age Speed 





C34 


TYPICAL BENEFITS FROM 
COPYFLEX ENGINEERED PAPERWORK 
*MAJOR RAILROAD: Copyficex saves 
$78,400 a year on one billing operation 

alone in just one office. 
*TOY DISTRIBUTOR: Now gets invoices out 
in time, thanks to Copyfiex; is doing it 
with just half as many people. 
*INSURANCE COMPANY: Saves $100,000 
yearly in processing applications with 
Copyflex. 
*BANK: Since installing Copyflex, costs 
in the Pension Trust Department have 
dropped more than $10,000 a year. 
*Name on request 
| CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC., Dept. T-53 
4700 Montrose Ave. Chicago 41, lil. 





I (© Send me free booklet on COPYFLEX 14. l 
| [) Show me how | can use COPYFLEX in l 
I my poperwork, i] 
I Nome Tith I 
I TE... 2... ere eseccereccsccsccccccccscceees+ e ] 
SO ; 
I S88 OCP .axccossccsncssnesoceesse 1 
' Cit z St I 
| NY s2vccccoccnccsorssncaccoes: one BNO. .crccccecerece ! 


Le es es Offices in Principal Cities Ld 
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On the Concert Stage 
as tn the Finest Homes 
ts BALDWIN 





Baldwin...“again | say it is incomparably superior to 
all others.” 
Jose Iturbi 


Baldwin. .."foremost among the great pianos of the 
world...an instrument of great beauty.” 
Theodore Lettvin 


Baldwin. . .'‘a revelation in tonal beauty, wide dynamic 


range, and consummate craftsmanship. 
Earl Wild 


i; 


¥ 


Let the considered 
opinion of these experts 
be your guide 

selecting a piano 
for your home. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMP ° 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio ad Ww | nN 


BUILDERS OF: BALDWIN GRAND PIANOS + ACROSONIC SPINET PIANOS 
HAMILTON VERTICAL AND GRAND PIANOS © BALOWIN ELECTRONIC ORGANS 








sre the Stradivari were later 
to make violins), Monteverdi was a child 


Cremona (w 


of the late Renaissance. He w 






the same rigid rules of church composition 


revolu- 


Palestrina quickly shov 
tionary tendencies: his madrigals 





which 


publishing 20, were damned 


for their “illegal” chords. By the time of 


he began 1 





his death in 1643. he had discovered har- 

ight have given Wagner 
himself led the Italian ear with 
its first violin tremolos, startled it with 
its first plucked strings, and helped set 





monies \ 








1 turn 


music on an entirely new course. 

Only seven of Monteverdi's 19 operas 
and other dramatic works can be found 
today, and none has ever been performed 
at the Metropolitan Opera. But many of 
his masses and motets and his 250-odd 
madrigals are being dredged up for per- 
formance and recording. Composer Mon- 
teverdi might have been surprised at all 
the modern interest:he gave little thought 
to musical immortality. But he was fully 
the first to de- 
scribe specific human emotions in West- 
ern music. “I have thought it best.” he 
once noted down, “to make known that 
the investigation and first essay of this 
genus, so necessary to the art of music, 
came from me.” 


aware that he had beer 








Looking Backward 

When Manhattan's Carnegie Hall was 
a dozen years old, in 1903, a youngster 
named John Jackson Totten landed a job 
as an usher. Over the next 24 years, Usher 
Totten worked his way from top 
tyro to hall manager. Last week 
Hall let down its hair, set up tables on its 
tage for the first time in history, and 
served up a banquet for Manager Totten’s 
soth anniversary. 


leony 






irnegie 











The annivers iry m ide 67-year-old John 
Totten reminiscent. He could say one 
thing of all the musical greats he had 
known Every one of them was a show- 
wie Polish Soprano Marcella Sem- 
rich al i 


ys meticulously arranged her 
own bouquets of flowers before concert 








time, then, when they were presented to 
her at intermission, gathered them to her 


ATT OsOomMm W 





th expressions ot pleased 





rformer likes liste 
walk out early, but Pianist Ignace Jan 
Paderewski once set something of a Car- 
negie Hall record for displeasure. Spot- 





surprise. No pe ers to 


ting a woman leaving while he was pl 











ing, he left the piano in mid-phrase 
dashed through the wings and into the 


corridor after her, crying, “You have 





concert!” 


Another pianist, Walter Gieseking, has 


a horror of looking up from the keyboard 


spoiled 1 





and seeing somebody swaying in time to 





the music. Totten’s suggested explana- 
tion: “It might make him seasick.” The 
late great Tenor John McCormack 
“thought flowers were unmanly,” and de- 
livered himself of some spluttering Irish 
oaths when he was once pelted with roses. 
Conductor Arturo Toscanini has a still 
stronger aversion: “He thinks flowers are 
for dead men.” 

Conductors’ behavior in the wings, says 
Totten, is often as idiosyncratic as their 





€ 
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gestures on the podium: Boston’s legend- 
iry Karl Muck would never see visitors 
after a performance; Serge Koussevitzky 
saw all comers. Leopold Stokowski makes 
s ight after his last bow 
sement, if necessary.” 









throu ch the 

Totten has a special soft spot for the 
late George Gershwin, first remembers 
him as a music-hungry youngster to whom | 
he gave occasional Hee passes. Later, | 
Composer Gershwin gave Totten free 
tickets to his Broadway openings. | 

Keeping the 2,700-seat hall in running 
order in season is a seven-day-a-week job 
for Totten. It calls for the administration 












of a 130-man staff, and for patience in 
dealing with artists who sometimes think 
they know more about his job than Tot- 


ten does. And it calls for a kind of benevo- og 
, 


lent chicanery: on one occasion, a touring 
orchestra wired that it expected to re- | 
hearse the next day—at the time already 





Cool heads work better | 








MANAGER TOTTEN , meet Sticky clothes and dampened spirits cause good workers 
L\NAGER 0 r ° . . 
Toscanini doesn't like flowers. to go elsewhere. But Westinghouse Unitaire“ 
| Conditioners cut turnover and training costs. 





duled for another rehe Totten 


: age The UNITAIRE gives cooler comfort through constant 
thought hard, arranged for the vans with 


the incoming instruments to break down temperature-humidity control. Adjustable two-way 
the MCOMINL IMstruUmMents (oO Vv . cown 





just long enough for him to dovetail the louvers diffuse air flow, give no-draft circulation. 
schedules. And a Westinghouse exclusive—cool air can be | 
John Totten still likes his job, has no discharged from either the front or top. 


for retiring. He also testifies that 
he really likes music. But in all his years 
s manager of Carnegie Hall, he has never 


1ite found time to sit through an entire 





You can get a UNITAIRE from stock now. Call your 
Westinghouse Air Conditioning Distributor today. Look 
in the Yellow Pages of your telephone directory. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Hyde Park 36, Mass. 


Opera Night in Atlanta 


ter two months of perspiring effort t« 
S Fs tickets, Atlanta’s Junior League 
joyed a cultural triumph one night last 
week: 4,500 citizens turned out for a per- 
formance of Samson and Delilah by the 





Westinghouse 
air conditioning 


J-80300 


touring Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Only one other event in Atlanta had a 
larger turnout (6,000) that night: a horse 
opera featuring Hollywood 
ind Trigger (in person), with | » 


merchants dealing out the tickets. ' 


Cowbov Rov 
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By a Head 

The overwhelming favorite, Native 
Dancer, was brushed down and saddled at 
7 a.m. for a jog around the track, After a 
couple of turns around the course, he was 
cooled off and led back to his stall. Ing 
mid-morning he polished off two quarts of 
oats, then drowsed in his stall far a while, 
as relaxed as a puppy. 

Elsewhere at Churchill Downs, as Der- 
by Day dawned last week, ten other 
three-year-olds were also being got ready 
for the big race. The fast California colt, 
Correspondent, drew a lot of attention; 








Daneer 
behind. 

Dark Star still led at the mile mark, 
with a quarter-mile to go. Some fans 
found it necessary to take a quick glance 
at their programs: Dark Star was New 
Yorker Harry Guggenheim’s colt, ridden 
by Jockey Henry Moreno. Correspondent 
was still second. And where was Native 
Dancer? It was getting late. 

The Dancer was fourth, 24 lengths be- 
hind, just turning into the stretch along 
the rail. 

The Dancer was coming up strong. At 
the top of the stretch he passed the bay 


was eighth, a good ten lengths 


National League lead, winning ten of their 
first twelve games, eight of them in a row. 
Gist of the happy Phillies’ clubhouse chat- 
ter: “We'll have the pennant sewed up 
by Labor Day.” 

The confidence of the grown-up Whiz 
Kids (average age now: 28) stems from 
complete faith in the strongest left and 
right pitching punch in baseball: Right- 
hander Robin Roberts. 26, and Southpaw 
Curt Simmons, 23. who between them 
won 42 games last season while losing only 
15. Alternating this season with Right- 
hander Karl Drews (14-15), the three 
managed to win eight of the Phils’ first 
twelve games. Oldtime Catcher O'Neill 
(Cleveland Indians), who remembers the 
days when pitchers were not mollycoddled 





Associated Press 


Dark Star Leapinc Native DANCER UNDER THE WIRE IN THE DERBY 


his jockey, Eddie Arcaro, felt reasonably 
confident of winning if Correspondent 
could only outrun the great Dancer. Other 
owners, riders and trainers were not figur- 
ing it quite so closely. Each had his hopes, 
but the betting odds reflected something 
like a U.S. consensus. At post time, the 
Dancer, coupled with his stablemate So- 
cial Outcast, was the odds-on favorite at 
7-10; Correspondent (Arcaro up) was the 
second choice at 3-1. The rest of the field 
went into the gate at odds up to 99-1. 

At the break from the gate, a brown 
colt cut in fast from an outside post posi- 
tion, making a strong bid for the rail and 
the early lead. It was Dark Star, 25-1. 
As the horses swept past the grandstand 
for the first time, it was Dark Star in 
front, with Correspondent a close second. 

The Dancer was running easily, a few 
lengths back, under Jockey Eric Guerin. 
Nobody expected the Dancer to be setting 
the pace; he had won all his eleven races 
coming from behind. 

The field swept into the first turn with 
Dark Star in the lead. Eddie Arcaro kept 
Correspondent second, close to the pace, 
well ahead of possible traffic jams on the 
turn. 

A jam did develop for latecomers at the 
first turn, Native Dancer was bumped by 
a swerving horse. Jockey Guerin eased 
him back, looking for racing room, then 
took him around the rest of the turn on 
the outside. At the half-mile mark, the 


92 


For the first time, two jumps too late. 


gelding Straight Face, passed the ridden- 
out Correspondent a few strides later. 
Running outside again, he had only Dark 
Star in front of him. Native Dancer had 
never been whipped—in eleven races Gue- 
rin had never given him more than a sin- 
gle hit with the bat. This time Guerin 
laid on, all the way down the stretch. The 
big grey colt came pounding on in one of 
his famous finishes. But this time his drive 
came too late; at the finish line Dark Star 
was still leading him, by a head. 

Jubilant Jockey Moreno, who got every 
last ounce out of Dark Star—the time 
Was 2:02, just three-fifths of a second off 
the Derby record—knew that the Dancer 
was going to win in another pair of strides. 
“T thought the finish wire was two jumps 
too far,” said Moreno. “But it wasn't.” 


The Philadelphia Story 


When Steve O'Neill became manager of 
the Philadelphia Phillies in midseason last 
year, the club was slogging along in sixth 
place, visibly glowering under the strict 
regime of Eddie Sawyer, who had man- 
aged his happy-go-lucky “Whiz Kids” to 
the pennant in 1950. Grown up, the Phils 
particularly resented Sawyer's dictum 
against wives at spring training, his strict 
curfews. Under amiable “Stout Steve” 
O'Neill. the Phils played the rest of the 
season at a .648 clip, the fastest in the 
league. Last week, taking up where they 
leit off, the Phils went scooting off to the 


with whirlpool baths and heated jackets, 
intends to keep right on making work 
horses of his big three. “Why not?” grunts 
O'Neill. “They can do it. They're big & 
strong.” 

Strong Down the Middle. Big (6 ft. 
4 in., 198 lbs.) Righthander Drews agrees, 
with a small reservation: ‘Three days off 
is just right.” Roberts, who pitched three 
complete games in seven days—and won 
all three—often volunteers to pitch after 
only two days of rest. Such enthusiasm 
is infectious. Old (36) Jim Konstanty, the 
reliefer responsible for the rgs0 pennant, 
is now rated a starter and boasts, “I can 
work as often as anybody.” Konstanty’s 
first start was a winning two-hitter; he 
hopes the big three will be four soon. 

Though most managers agree that 
pitching is 75% of the game, O'Neill is 
well aware that pennants are not won by 
pitching alone. The rest of the team, much 
the same line-up as 1950, is strong down 
the middle. Backing the surehanded dou- 
ble-play combination of Shortstop Granny 
Hamner and Second Baseman Connie 
Ryan is Centerfielder Richie Ashburn. one 
of the fastest men in the league. The 
Phillies’ power hitters: Leftfielder Del 
Ennis and Third Baseman Willie Jones, 
with 38 homers between them last season. 

Competition on the Bench. Unlike the 
1950 team, the Phils this year have one 
of the strongest benches in baseball. Man- 
ager O'Neill just beams when he considers 
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FOR I60-TON GIANTS! 
























Niles 43-Foot Vertical Boring 
Mill Gets the World’s 


Greatest Lubrication Knowledge 


You can precision-machine workpieces 
weighing 160 fons and more on th 
125-ton table of this vertical boring mill 
designed and built by Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton Corp., for Socicta Nationale 
Officine Savigliano, Turin, Italy, 


This tremendous weight (285 tons) must 
ride smoothly . ., with low friction... on 
circular ways, Only specialized lubrica- 
tion, designed for the job, can assure 


such performance. 


Socony-Vacuum supplies this lubricatior 
Gargoyle lubricants also protect tool car 
rier guides, gears, motors, bearings. In 
fact, the entire machine is protected by a 
program of Correct Lubrication. Why 


accept less for your plant? 





Couc0ch Lib ican 


COMPANY, INC,, ond Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
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NOW! Completely new 
FORD TRUCKS for 53 


- +. over 190 models in 
a greatly expanded line! 


-..new TIME-SAVING features 
to get jobs done fast! 












NEW “DRIVERIZED” CABS cut driver fatigue! NEW SYNCHRO-SILENT transmissions for NEW LOW-FRICTION POWER in 3 overhead- 
One-piece curved windshield, 55%, big- easier shifting —on all models, and at valve ines— (Cost Clipper Six, Cargo 
ger. Wider seat, new seat shock snub- no extra cost. New Fordomatie Drive King V-8's. Five engines in all with 
ber. New push-button door handles, or Over on F-100 at extra cost famous Truck V-8 and Big Six. 


New banjo-type 





NEW SHORT TURNING for better maneu 


New wider trend, sotbeck front axte 


NEW TIME-SAVING FEATURES THROUGHOUT. 








verability. New wider tread gives 37 and rear springs for easier , longer All new ... all the way! New fast con 
steering angle. New set-back axl life! New self-energizing brakes fe trols and new power save truck time 
shortens wheelbase, improves weight better control... double-cylinder type on the r New service accessibility 
distribution without reducing capacity. on new Ford Truck Series 500 and 600. suves truck time in the shop. 


Designed for todays hauling needs! 


FORD <covom TRUCKS 


SAVE TIME! SAVE MONEY! LAST LONGER! 





m 

| he new Ford Trucks for '53 offer a 
brand-new concept of truck economy. 

Scores of brand-new TIME-SAV 
ING features help get jobs done fast 

help save driver's time, the biggest 
expense in trucking. 

Choose the one right truck for you, 
from a line of over 190 new models: 
Conventional and Cab Forward, Par 
cel Delivery and School Bus Chassis. 
See them today, at your 
Ford Dealer's! 


NEW GIANT Model F-900 has G.C.W. rating of 55,000 Ibs. 


as a 
tracto 


and G.V.W. rating of 27,000 Ibs. “Good Drivers C “ Truck 





his substitutes: “If any of the present 
starters slack off. we've got men just as 
good on the bench. That’s what makes me 
happy—looking at that bench.” O'Neill 
has his choice of two proven first base- 
men: power-hitting Earl Torgeson, traded 
from Boston, or slick-fielding Eddie 
Waitkus, a .289 hitter last season. Other 
big-league infield substitutes are Jack 

‘Lucky”) Lohrke and Tommy Glaviano. 
Outfielders Johnny Wyrostek, Bill Nichol- 
son and Mel Clark, who hit .335 in 47 
games last year, are all fighting for the 
third rightfield spot. 

Manager O'Neill figures that the spir- 
ited competition for positions. plus his 
big three (or four). can take the measure 
of the league in the long run. He is not 
discounting the Dodgers, Giants or Cardi- 
nals, who beat out the fourth-place Phils 
last season. “They are all strong clubs,” 
says O'Neill, “and they’re bound to have 





Harry McGonigle 
MANAGER O'NEILL 
Faith in a strong left and right. 


spells like ours when they're unbeatable.” 
O'Neill knows that getting out in front 
early means that the Phils will face the 
league’s best pitchers. He likes it that way. 
O'Neill's theory: “When you play against 
the best, you always play your best.” 


Scoreboard 

@ In Chicago, after getting the details of 
one of the rowdiest rough & tumbles in 
baseball history, American League Presi- 
dent Will Harridge levied a total of $850 
in fines on four New York Yankees and 
two St. Louis Browns players. Browns 
Catcher Clint Courtney was “mainly re- 
sponsible for the brawl,’ touching off a 
free-for-all with his spikes-high slide into 
Yankee Shortstop Phil Rizzuto at second 
base. Courtney's levy: $250. 

@ In London, at the British Amateur 
Athletic Association track meet, Oxford's 
Roger Bannister, now a medical student 
and somewhat out of training, turned in 
an amazing performance: a 4:03.6 mile, 
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| SHOULD WORRY! 
VERITHIN MARKS 








| GREEK LINE 


WHAT'S MORE...Verithin’s smooth, flexible lead; 36 
takes strong needle points... and makes over (| , es 
40,000 check marks from a single inch! j brilliant colors 
*® Eagle Pencil Co., New York * London * Toronto 10¢ each 


Colored 
Pencils 


the Greeks had a word for t.. OQYULOLOV 


“Wonderful” is the best 
English translation of 
“sayuaoiov” and won- 
derful best describes the 
new flagship of the 
Greek Line, which will 
feature unprecedented 
tourist-class accommo- 
dations. This new vessel 
is due in New York in 
September. 

You will find the 
same fine cuisine and 
service on all the ships 
of the Greek Line .. . 
T.S.S. Nea Hellas, Co- 
lumbia, Neptunia and 
Canberra. 





Frequent Sailings to 
COBH + CHERBOURG 
SOUTHAMPTON 
BREMERHAVEN 
AZORES « LISBON 
NAPLES « PIRAEUS 





For information and reservations see your travel agent or 





GENERAL STEAM NAVIGATION CO., LTD., of GREECE 
8-10 Bridge Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
BOSTON « CLEVELAND * CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES 


| 
95 





in pavements «ee in buildings... 


CONCRETE is durable, 


low-annual-cost construction 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 











which made him the fifth-fastest miler in 
history. (The record: 4:01.4 by Sweden’s 
Gundar Hagg.) 

@ In the U.S. and Canada, noted the New 
York Times after a survey, horse-racing 
has supplanted baseball as the No. 1 spec- 
tator sport. Last year's total attendance at 
horse tracks: 46 million; at ballparks 
(major and minor leagues): 41 million, 
@ In Syracuse, N.Y., Welterweight Cham- 
pion Kid Gavilan came a cropper in a non- 
title bout against an in & outer named 
Danny (“Bang Bang”) Womber. It was 
Gavilan’s first defeat since 1950. 

@ At Cambridge, Mass., Princeton’s varsi- 
ty crew edged Harvard (by half a length), 
beat M.I.T. (by five lengths), for the 
Compton Cup. 


MILESTONES 


Died. Lieut. Colonel Michael Bowes- 
Lyon, 59, brother of Queen Elizabeth the 
Queen Mother, and uncle of Queen Eliza- 
beth II; of a cardio-respiratory disease; 
in London. 








Died. Walter Brookins, 64, earliest of 
U.S. aviation’s surviving Early Birds; of 
a heart ailment; in Los Angeles. A boy- 
hood neighbor of Wilbur and Orville 
Wright in Dayton, Ohio, he became their 
first pupil, soloed after 24 hours’ instruc- 
tion, taught scores of American pilots to 
fly. including the late General H. H. 
(“Hap”) Arnold. Retiring in 1919, he be- 
gan manufacturing aircraft parts, helped 
in the development of World War II's 
B-24 Liberator bomber. 


Died. Robert Ferdinand Wagner, 75, 
author of the New Deal's Wagner act, 
lifelong Democratic champion of labor; 
in New York City. A German immigrant 
boy, he struggled up from the slums of 
Manhattan's Yorkville (his father was 
a tenement janitor) to work his way 
through City College and New York Law 
School. As a Tammany candidate, he en- 
tered the state assembly in 1905, became 
a firm friend of Al Smith and Franklin 
Roosevelt, later served as state senator 
and state supreme court justice. Elected 
to the U.S. Senate in 1926, he became a 
powerful figure in his second term, was in 
the lawmaking forefront of F.D.R.’s “1oo 
days,”’ was thereafter a leader in getting 
on the books such laws as the Railway 
Pension Act (1934). Social Security Act 
(1935), low-rent housing and anti-lynch- 
ing laws. Aging and in ill health in 1949, 
Bob Wagner retired from the Senate with 
these words: “I have had my fair share 
of shining hours .. .” 


Died. Everett Shinn, 76, last of the 
original “Ashcan School” of American 
painters; in New York. At the turn of the 


century, he joined the revolt against the 





namby-pamby art of the period, became 





famous for his Harper's Weekly illustra- 
tions and his Toulouse-Lautrec-like vig- 
nettes of Fifth Avenue society and Bow- 
ery squalor. 
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HOW PLASTICS ADD A NEW 
DIMENSION TO DESIGNING 


Moldability allows you a new 
freedom in your approach 
to product design 


If your products are fabricated or “machined,” 
chances are you've sometimes felt hampered in 





design by the limitations of fabricating tools. 
Tools which shape in a plane, for instance, or 
those revolving about a common center such as 
a lathe. 

But you may find, in a new report just issued 
by Monsanto, that you can break out of these 
design and production boundaries, give freer 
rein to your designers’ imaginations 
duce units that are not only soundly engineered 
for better performance . 


and pro- 


. but geared for faster, 
more economical production as well. 

This new study of materials trends reviews 
the steady improvements in plastic raw materials 
and molding techniques in recent years. It also 
describes the “property” and performance ad- 


vantages of plastics (appearance, durability, 
chemical resistance, etc.) in terms of specific 
products. And it shows how “one-piece” produc- 
tion ... with machining, finishing, and assembly 
operations eliminated or materially reduced... 
can help keep design, engineering, and produc- 
tion in better balance. 

Here’s a thorough study of the part plastics 
are playing today as basic engineering materials. 


If you'd like a copy, just use the handy coupon. 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTIC 





SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


“View-Master’ 





Stereoscope molded of 


Monsanto Resinox® phenolic plastic. 


FREE—REPORT TO MANAGEMENT 


Send for your materials-trend 
report today. 

















ies amar Ue - eee . . . . . * * 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Division, Room 1124 e 
Springfield 2, Mass 
Please send me f new report on recent materi trends, . 
Name and Title ° 
4 omp. ny = . 
Address _ . 
City, Zone, State _ 7 _ ad 
. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 











This IDEA from Remington Rand... 





makes 6 dollars do the work of 10 


Here’s how the Graph-A-Matic signals used in a Remington 
Rand Kardex Visible System set up a line of profit control — 
help cut inventory investment 40% or more for users. 
Graph-A-Matic signal control cuts the amount of money 
tied up in inventory to a minimum... at the same time it 
protects against costly shortages. Attention is forced to 
stock needs requiring action. Costly overstocks are glar- 
ingly obvious. Items due for reorder are signalled for action. 
Controllable shortages are anticipated and prevented. All 
data about an item are centralized in a single Kardex pocket 
. ++ posting is easy, reference is instantaneous. No wonder so 






Mlemington. Fland. 


PROFIT-BUILDING IDEAS FOR BUSINESS 


many Kardex users report savings in executive and clerical 
time that pay for Kardex many times over — the first year! 

Kardex Visible Systems — whether for inventory, produc- 
tion, sales or some other vital control job — are but one 
example of how your Remington Rand representative can 
help you save time and cut costs. He has dozens of other 
ideas from which you can profit — new ideas that use the 
latest electronic methods...punched-card methods... photo- 
graphic methods... yes, and manual methods too. 

See these ideas demonstrated at your nearest Remington 
Rand Business Equipment Center, 


GOOD EXAMPLE OF INVENTORY CONTROL 


Certified Report #774 shows how Boykin Tool & Supply 
Co. of Atlanta, Ga. cut inventory investment 40% by 
means of Kardex Visible records — which also paid for 
themselves the first year in clerical savings alone. For your 
free copy of this report, call Remington Rand in your city 
or write to Management Controls Reference Library, 
Room 1906, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


BUSINESS & FINANCE 





STATE OF BUSINESS 
Boost for Steel 


As expected, U.S. Steel and the other 
major producers last week announced an 
increase in the price of steel. There was no 
across-the-board boost. Instead. the in- 
crease was in “extras,” i.e., charges tacked 
on base prices for special processing of 
such products as carbon steel bars and 
rails. The rise in extras, steel users esti- 
mated, ran up to $6 a ton. 

The public did not notice the increase. 
But fabricators, who are well aware of the 
steel industry's good earnings (see below). 
did. (So did the steelworkers, whose de- 
mands for another wage increase were 
called unjustifiable last week by Big 
Steel’s Ben Fairless.) The fabricators 
raised the question whether steel, the bell- 
wether of the economy, did not have a 
responsibility to hold the line on prices, 
now that the economy had been freed of 
controls. As one steel user said: “Either 
these fellows are going along with the new 
Administration or they aren't. I think 
they should come out in the open and 
admit they aren't.” 

How much of the increase would be 
passed on to the public by steel users was 
questionable. especially as some compa- 
nies were already worried about sales. At 
its Grand Rapids, Mich. appliance plant 
Nash-Kelvinator reduced output of re- 
frigerators and laid off 400 workers. But 
companies such as Westinghouse went 
right ahead with plans to increase output. 
and U.S. industry as a whole showed little 
slackening of its record production rates. 

The steel price rise came when other 
commodity prices. notably in food, were 
Slipping. The farm parity ratio dropped 
to 93 (v. 100 a vear ago). its lowest level 
since June 1941. As many prices softened 
money hardened, under the influence of 
the Government's higher interest rates on 
its new bonds (Time, April 20). New 
York banks raised the interest on prime 
(i.e., the best credit rating) loans from 
3% to 34%, the highest in 19 years. 


: i 
The effect will be to tig up on con- 











sumer credit. In short. at a time when 
tighter credit might cause sk 





Ing up ol 
sales, the steel price rise made it harder to 
cut prices, if necessary, to keep goods 
moving. 
; + w 

Paradoxically, another hard-money 
move last week will probably liberalize 
credit instead of contracting it. The 
Treasury approved an increase in the al- 


s and FHA 


mortgages from 4% to 44°). The aim was 





lowable interest on G.1. loar 


to draw more new money into the home 
t about 





mortgage market. which had j 
dried up at the old 4% rate. With con- 


struction already running 6° ahead of 


last vear, the housing industry expects 
that, with the boost in interest rates, the 
number of houses built this vear will be 
over the second biggest year 
on record, 
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GAMBLING 
How to Win a Buck 


Raymond I, (for Ingram) Smith is a 
66-year-old ex-Vermonter, _ ditchdigger 
ind news butcher who got his start in 
business running a carnival wheel of for- 
tune and is now a leading citizen of Ne- 
vada. Every year Smith hands out Soo,- 
: or more in scholarships to deserving 
high-school seniors. another $100.cco or 
so to such organizations as the Boy Scouts 
ind Community Chest. The Reno Day 
Home. a nursery run by Catholic sis- 
ters. is a Smith philanthropy; the local 
Methodist Church paid off its mortgage 
with $ ) from Smith; Mormons and 
members of the Church of the Nazarene 











put at »,coo. Last week, as the 
big Nevada tourist season got under w 
Ray Smith predicted that 1953 would 
his best year ever. From the looks of his 
traffic-flow charts. it seemed a safe pre- 
diction. In the first quarter of this year 
attendance at Harold’s was up a whopping 
53% {trom a year ago. 

Big Casino. Smith. who owns no part 
of Harold's but runs it on salary for his 
two sons, Raymond Alonzo and Harold 





decided long ago that volume was the key 
to casino success. The operator of a small- 
time roulette wheel in Modesto. Calif. 
Smith had to close up shop in the ‘30s 
when he “backed the wrong man for dis 
trict attorney.” Ray sent his son Harold 
to Reno, and soon the young man started 








SLoT MaAcHINEs IN Harotp’s CLus 
Nothing is left to chance. 


have also benefited from his bounty. The 
gambli As 


source of Smith's largess 











head of Reno's famed Harold's Clu Ray 

is the greatest crapshooter. black- 
jack player, roulette fan and bookmaker 
of them all—and he aims to stay that way 


by creating all the good will he can among 
the local citizens. 

lo Smith, gambling is not a gamble at 
ill; it is a cold business deal t 
made with the law of averages. By com- 





bining the caution of a banker. the calcu- 
mathematician and the pro- 
motional genius of a crack retailer. Smith 
has made Harold's Club the big i 
ness in Reno and the biggest gambling 
house in the U.S. Last vear an ave ze ol 


lations of 





ooo customers jammed into Harold's 


every day. bet well over $100 million over 
the year that they could beat Ray Smith's 
partnership with chance. Upwards of 
off of them succeeded. But fre the 
rest. Harold's 


$15 million for a net which outsiders 


Club grossed an estimated 


Harold's Club with the old family rou 
lette wheel and two battered nickel slot 
machines. Then 
joined Harold. 





h and his other son 


rhey started advertising far 





(current ad budget: Ssoo.oox 
up 90 road signs all over the 


ng Harold's. At the casino itself. Ray 


ind his sons follow the best retailing 





traditions. They don't primarily want 


big gamt 





lers. Instead go after vol 
ume trom the little fellow who has a 
few dollars to shoot, Just like any smart 

Harold's tries to keep its 
customers on the move tempting them 


with “impulse buying’ 


supermarket 


gimmicks along 
the wav. 

lo lure in people, the Smiths spot slot 
machines (sé to § Strategically, fix 
them so that they pay out 97% of what 
Is put .nto them. By thus keeping the 
wuse take low on their o slots. they 
build up customers’ confidence for bigger 


bets-——at eleven crap tables (where t 
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When fou see cast iron pipe put in with east ten water 


main, uncovered for in- 
spection, is in its 104th 
year of service in Buf- 
falo, N. Y. — one of 
more than 40 cities 
with century-old water 
or gas mains in service 


the ground you can say to yourself: 





“There's one expense we taxpayers 
won't have to meet again.” 







Cast iron pipe serves for centuries. As of now, 
more than 40 American cities use cast iron 
gas or water mains installed over a hundred 
years ago! Today, modernized cast iron pipe, centrifugally cast 
for still greater strength, toughness, durability, assures even 
longer life. Your great-grandchildren will be served 

by the modernized cast iron pipe installed today. 








On the record, cast iron pipe, America’s No. 1 Tax Saver, 

has saved and is saving taxpayers millions. In the years ahead, 
modernized cast iron pipe will save millions more. 

Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, Thos. F. Wolfe, 

Manag Director, 122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 


i 
CAST IRON PIPE 


Cmertea's Mol Tox Saver 


©1953, Cast lron Pipe Research Association 
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house has a mathematical edge of 1.46 ) 
29 blackjack tables (24%). nine roulette 
wheels (5.2%) and the horses. Winners 
are always paid off in silver dollars (except 
for big games). The Smiths have found 
that a pocketful of silver dollars is a 
temptation to keep on gambling. and 
$50,0 in dollars are always kept on 
hand. As an invitation to female gam- 
blers, 60% of Harold's 330 carefully 
schooled dealers are women (who they 
have also discovered are “more reliable 
more honest and possess better personali- 








Raymonp & Haroip SMITH 
On one roll, $180,000. 


ties [as dealers] than do men’’). For cus- 
tomers who want to relax between long 
stretches at the tables, five bars are al- 
ways open. But Harold’s, which does 
not want them to relax so much that 
they have no time to gamble, sells no 
food, 

Lady Luck. On every game and table 
detailed statistics are compiled for each 
shift in Harold's 24-hour day and seven- 
day week (the club has been closed on 
only three occasions: V-E and V-J days 
and the day of Franklin Roosevelt's fu- 
neral). There is almost no guesswork at 
Harold's. The — statistical department 
headed by Guy Lent, 55, formerly a chief 
statistician for Cities Service Co. in New 
York, knows the odds on every angle of 
the business. From a quick count of the 
license plates outside, the Smiths can tell 
how they should be doing (Californians 
are the biggest spenders, New Englanders 
the smallest). When one game starts to 
lose favor with Harold’s clientele. it is 
moved to a more advantageous spot in the 
building; when a dealer's take varies too 
much from the norm, he is immediately 
investigated. 

Nev ertheless there are oc casions Ww hen 
even the Smiths are called upon to display 
their gambler’s spirit. A few years ago a 
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the practical answer to your rust 
problems indoors and out. so easy to use 
thet one man often does the work of two 


RUST-OLEUM. 


Rust-Oleum cuts costly manhours! Just 
scrape and wirebrush to remove rust scale 
and loose rust . . . then brush Rust-Oleum 
769 Damp-Proof Red Primer directly over 
the sound rusted surface. Rust-Oleum fin- 
ish coatings available in many colors, 
aluminum, and white give you double 
protection. Sandblasting and other costly 
preparations are not usually required. 
Specify Rust-Oleum ... prompt delivery 
from Industrial Distributor stocks in 
principal cities. 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2486 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 


FREE SURVEY: Ask o Rust-Oleum specialist to conduct 
© survey including actuol opplicctions, tests, and 
recommendations. No cost or obligation 

See Sweets for nearest Rust-Oleum distributor 
or write for literoture today. 



















Resists Rain, Snow, 
Heat, Fumes, Weathering, 


Salt Water, etc. RIS ory 
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FACTS 


prove the economy 
of Rust-Oleum 








Apply Directly Over Sound Rusted Sur- 
faces—Brush Rust-Oleum 769 Domp- 
Proof Red Primer directly over sound 
rusted surface after scraping and wire- 
brushing to remove rust scale and loose 
rust. Sand-blasting, chemical pre-cleaning 
and other costly preparation methods cre 
not usually required. 
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Available In Many Colors, Aluminum, 
and White, Brush, Dip, or Spray— Get 
double protection. Beautify as you pro 
tect with Rust-Oleum finish coats in the 
color of your choice. 
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Practical, Economical Answer To Your 
Rust Problem—Rust-Oleum resists rain 
heat, fumes, sun, solt air, salt sproy, 
and many chemicals —as well os con 
densation indoors. 





Proved Throughout Industry For Over 25 
Years—On tanks, girders, pipes, machin 
ery, roofs, buildings, fences, stocks, 
throughout industry — Rust-Oleum hos 
proved its capacity to stop rust for over 
25 years. 


There ig Only One Rust-Oleum 


Gbistinctive os your fin- 
gerprint, Rust-Oleumisoan 





exclusive formula devel- 
oped by o Master Mari- 
ner during more thon 
20 years battling octual 
rust conditions ot seo, It 
incorporates a speciolly- 





processed fish oil vehicle 
that will dry, is odor-free, 
ond is formulated in mony 
colors. Be sure you spec- 
ify genuine Rust-Oleum 
fo assure satisfaction. 
Accept! no substitute, 








ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD —MAIL TODAY! 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2486 Oakton St., Evanston, IMMinois 


CD Heve a Quolified 
Representative Call 


([] Free Survey 
(_] Complete Literoture 
(] Neorest Source of Supply 








the ALERT” Solves Your 
wWater-Waste Problems! 


Stops Running 
Toilets, Reduces Water 
and Repair Bills 


Next time a toilet won’t stop 
running in your home, apart- 
ment house, hotel or factory, 
LIFT THE LID AND LOOK, 
Most tank balls are operated 
by lift wires. When these wires 
corrode, bend or lock, the tank 
ball hangs in mid-air, and the 
water keeps running. The 
“ALERT’S” easily-installed cyl- 
inder guide and chain eliminate lift wires and 
gadget-type tank balls, guide the “ALERT” 
round ball to a perfect seat after each flushing. 
THREE YEAR GUARANTEE. Only $2.15 (higher 
in West). Atyour plumber or hardware merchant. 


Write Us About Your 
Water-Waste Problem 

The “ALERT” now serves over 4,000,000 satis- 
fied users in homes, hotels, apartments, housing 
developments, institutions, militaryinstallations. 
Let us show you how the “ALERT” can solve 
your problem. Write ARDMORE PRODUCTS 
CO., Dept. 553, Ardmore, Pa. In Canada: Fox 
Agencies, Ltd., Port Credit, Ont. 


‘ALERT. 


Friction Pree 
FLUSH VALVE 


Approved by Amer. Soc. 
of Sanitary Engineering. 
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Boetnc WiInp TUNNEL 
Standing still at 875 m.p.h 


professional gambler lost $180,000 at Har- 
old’s in 32 straight hours of crapshooting. 
As he was leaving, the gambler challenged 
Harold Smith to a double-or-nothing roll 
with one die apiece and high man the 
winner. Smith accepted. He rolled an ace. 
The gambler made his roll—another ace. 
Smith rolled again—a three. The gambler 
rolled i a _ four—and walked out with the 
$180,000 he had lost at the dice table. 
The Smiths took it as part of the day's 





work, 


GOODS & SERVICES 


New Ideas 

One-Man TY. General Electric demon- 
strated a one-man television station, de- 
signed for small cities where present TV 
stations (which require a minimum of 
three technicians) would be too expen- 
sive to operate. Key component of the 
station is a double-paneled switchboard 
which permits the operator to cut in films, 
slides. transcriptions, local or network tel- 
ecasts as well as run the transmitter it- 
self. Price: $82,000 to $180,000, depend- 
ing on the power. 

Porous Plastic. For use in rainwear, 
baby pants and other items that should 
let in air but be waterproof, Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co. announced a “poro- 
lated” vinylfilm that is seven times as per- 
meable to air as ordinary plastic film. 

Adjustable Wagon. Omaha's American 
Road Equipment Co. announced an ad- 
justable wagon to fit all farm chores, ¢.g., 
a narrow tread for harvesting corn, a wide 
tread for haying, and different heights for 
mechanical attachments. Price: $160. 

Diet As You Ride. For dieting passen- 
gers, the Pennsylvania Railroad began 
serving a 470-calorie meal in its dining 
cars. The menu: tomato juice, two crack- 
ers, chopped sirloin, carrots, lettuce salad 


(with non-fattening dressing), half a 
grapefruit, tea or coffee with saccharin. 
Price: $2.45. 

Imitation Ice Cream. California’s Fro- 
zen Desserts, Inc. will start producing an 
imitation ice cream, made with a vegeta- 
ble-oil base instead of butterfat. The fro- 
zen dessert, which California's dairy lobby 
unsuccessfully tried to get banned, tastes 
like butterfat ice cream, will cost half as 
much. Price: 49¢ a half gallon. 

Super-Blower. For airplane research in 
supersonic speeds, Boeing Airplane Co. 
put into operation a wind tunnel whose 
24-ft. fan is turned by two electric motors 
with 54,c0o h.p. The fan can send air 
whistling through the tunnel at a maxi- 
mum speed of 875 m.p.h. The tunnel can 
test scale-model planes with wing spans 
up to 9 ft. 


EARNINGS 
On the Up & Up 


As rosy first-quarter earnings reports 
continued to pour out last week, the ros- 
iest came from General Motors. President 
Harlow Curtice reported that arms orders 
and the biggest production of cars and 
trucks since 1950 had brought G.M. sales 
to $2.5 billion, an alltime high rate of 
$ro billion a year. The gross was up 42.6% 
from a year ago, and net profits were up 
18.7% to $151,261,876. 

Studebaker was not so fortunate. Har- 
issed by tooling troubles in the pro- 
duction of its sporty new model, the 
corporation reported a net loss of $984,- 
489 v. $4,862,149 profit last year. But 
with production up to 92% of capac- 
ity, President Harold S. Vance said that 
the company should be well in the black 
in the current quarter. 

Studebaker’s loss was one of the big ex- 
ceptions to the trend. Of 386 big com- 
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panies which had reported by last week, 
73.8% showed profits averaging 9.8% 
higher than last year. Items: 

@In the petroleum industry, Standard 
Oil (N.J.) saw its profits drop 4.5% to 
$126 million. But Socony-Vacuum had a 
7-35 gain to $44 million. The net profits 
of Standard Oil of California ($42,016,- 
201), Texas Co. ($42,681,806) and Gulf 
($35,629,000) remained about the same. 
@ Aviation sales and profits were soar- 
ing. On 37.9% higher sales, United Air- 
craft's net climbed about 65% to an esti- 
mated $5.5 million. North American’s 
earnings went up 56.8% to $2,650,000 
and Curtiss-Wright’s 38.4% to $2,445,- 
642. Glenn L. Martin Co., which lost 
$669,606 last winter, cleared $1,754,079. 
Some of the airlines did even better. 
American boosted its net 92% to $1.889,- 
ooo, and Eastern’s earnings increased the 
same amount to $1,858,975. Even T.W.A., 
which usually loses money in the first 
three months of the year when its east- 
west traffic slows down, managed to cut 
its losses slightly to $1,326,191. 

@ In the steel industry, record sales of 
$927,925,909 increased U.S. Steel’s net 
13.4% to $49,375,958. Republic’s net 
jumped 17% to $13,759,513 and Jones & 
Laughlin’s 19.8% to $5,642,000. Biggest 
gainer of all was Bethlehem, which re- 
ported sales up 7.3% to a record $500,- 
407,927 and earnings up 63.6% to $30,- 
961,033. But though steelmakers’ earnings 
were good, none of the companies thought 
they were good enough to absorb an in- 
dustry wage increase (see above) or high- 
er costs. Said Bethlehem’s Chairman Eu- 
gene G. Grace: “Since the war, we have 
now spent in construction something over 
$600 million, and it’s about time we were 
getting some benefits from it.” 


CHEMICALS 
The Poly Pushers 


In the fast-growing plastics industry, 
the fastest grower of all is a leathery, 
translucent material with a tongue-twist- 
ing name: polyethylene. Because “poly” 
is shatterproof, it is ideal for practice golf 
balls. “squeeze bottles” for deodorants 
and cosmetics, and cups, plates and sau- 
cers. Because it remains flexible even at 
low temperatures, it is fine for ice-cube 
trays and refrigerator containers; because 
it is acid-resistant, it is used in photo- 
developing tanks and piping for chemical 
plants. In ten years, U.S. output of poly 
has increased almost twentyfold, to 125 
million Ibs.; plastics men predict that in a 
few more years poly will be the leading 
mass production plastic in the world. 

This week Union Carbide & Carbon’s 
Bakelite Co. brought the prediction closer 
to reality. President Howard S. Bunn an- 
nounced the biggest single expansion pro- 
gram in the history of the plastics indus- 
try. The company will spend some $100 
million on three new poly plants (in Texas 
City and Seadrift, Texas. and Torrance, 
Calif.), thus double present U.S. output 
—and more than triple its own. 

Grey Market. Polyethylene was devel- 
oped in 1933 by chemists of Britain's 
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a small inheritance. 


But look at it his way. 


Here he was moving closer and closer to retirement— 


with very little idea of how he'd get by. 


His pension and social security would come 
to maybe $3,000 a year, but what with a wife and house 
the very least he could get by on would be $3,500. 


True enough, with his inheritance and savings, he’d have 
about $15,000 by then, but interest alone just 
couldn't make up the difference—and what would he do 


when the $15,000 was gone? 


Well. fortunately, some friend in “Economics” finally 

took Parse aside, told him that any number of high-grade 
bonds were paying better than 3%, while common stocks 
were yielding 5% or more. And wasn’t it high time he 
learned something about investing? So he did. 

He started by asking for our free booklet “How To 
Invest” —and wound up by requesting our Research 
Department to map out an investment program for a 
portion of his savings—one that could be expected to bring 


in $500 or $600 a year on the money he felt 
he could prudently put into securities. 


And of course, we were glad to. Because we'll give any 


investor all the help we can— 


Whether he has $1,000, $10,000, or $100,000 to invest... 
Whether he'd like to know what we think of five 


stocks—or fifty see 


Whether he ever does business with us—or doesn’t. 


There’s no charge for these services, 
no obligation either. 


They're yours for the asking 
when you write— 


Wacrer A. Scuoit, Dept. $-21 . 


MERRILL LYNCH, 


PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


The Professor just 
fad fo get hep... 


“Old Parse” they called him—and not just because he 
taught English, either. A lot of people had him marked 
down as just plain parsimonious. They wondered why 
he was always so worried about money, particularly since 
there was a well-founded rumor that he had come into 












































they called him... 
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DICTAPHONE. 


10 


The pay-off comes 
with the play-back 


...With this new recording belt! 


aU 


i ie first time vou pick up the mike 
the 
Dictaphone’s TIME-MASTER is the world’s 


you diseover one of reasons 


finest dictating machine. At once. vou 
find yourself merely talking, effortlessly 


loud” 


again use a special “dictation voice.” 


“thinking out and you never 


After that contribu. 


tion to your ability 


TIME-MASTER 5 
to work and think 


grows as you discover Its ver satility. 





A modern electronic miracle, the TIME 


MASTER, is simplicity itself to operate, oc- 


cupies no more desk space than this page. 


Clip the coupon now —> 





CORPORATION 


Greatest name in dictation 





But one of the best advantages of the 


PIME-MASTER You may not ever appre- 


ciate — unless you put yourself in your 
secretary's place when she transcribes 


' 
your Voice, 

Borrow her “Magic Ear” sometime, 
listen to the amazing clarity of the Dicta- 
belt reproduction, [t's like an F-M radio! 

here is the real pay-off on the TIME- 


MASTER 
Your secretary has pertec t control of the 


in the play-back she hears. 


Dictabelt, She selects an even amount of 
words with no interruptions for twisting 
dials. She can adjust tone, volume, back- 


spacing —as she prefers. 


The result: Smooth and efficient tran- 
scription —instead of laborious  transla- 
tuon... and many minutes a day saved 


that make a pay-oll in money saved, 


learn how you can step up 
your production, while making 
dollars-and-cents savings. 


folder. 
ition 


riptive 
blige 
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Imperial Chemical Industries. Ltd. They 
found that ethylene. a hydrocarbon gas, 
turned into a white, waxlike solid when 
subjected to high pressures. I.C.1. licensed 
Du Pont to produce it. But Union Car- 
bide, working independently, devised its 
own method of making poly, though it 
pays I.C.I. a royalty fee just the same. 
Today Bakelite’s output totals about 70 
million Ibs. a year; Du Pont. the only 
other commercial U.S. producer, accounts 
for an estimated 55 million Ibs., and is 
also expanding. 

Since poly s uses mushroomed even 
faster than its output, supply has never 
caught up Used during 


with demand. 


World War II as insulation for radar and 
other electronic equipment, poly did not 





NN 
if 


BAKELITE’s Bt 


Good for ice cubes, g and brains. 





even reach the civilian market until war's 
end. Until recently, all poly produced in 
the U.S. was allocated by the Govern- 
ind it has been selling on the grey 
the regular price of 


ment 
market at 
44-49¢ a |b. 

Poly’s first use—as insulation—is still 
important. In the past 24 years the Arthy 
has million by substituting 
poly insulation for battle- 
held communication wire and cable. But 
Bakelite’s President Bunn and other poly 
pushers think their market has barely 
been touched. Surgeons have successfully 


twice 


$153 


saved 


for rubber as 


substituted poly tubing for bile ducts and 


brain membranes. Because 


ind moisture-proof quali- 


poly film tor 
n 


of us flexibility 











ties. even at below-freezing temperatures, 
poly s *st potential market may be in 
packaging fresh and frozen vegetables and 
other foods. 

High-Pressure Lure. With these bright 
prospects. Union Carbide and Du Pont 
(which calls its plastic polythene) will 
soon have competition from Texas 
Eastman ind probably National 
etro-Chemicals. Spencer Chemical, and 
Monsanto. The two leaders. however, al- 
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ready have a big head start and valuable 
experience in poly production, which in- 
volves ultra-high pressures (equal to the 


pressure in the barrel of a 5-in. Navy anti- 
aircraft gun when it is fired). Says Bake- 
lite’s President Bunn: “We have the lead 


and we intend to Keep it Room Air Conditioner .-. 
we Best Buy for Businessmen 


Exit Ganger 
Just a year after he was elected presi- | 

dent of P. Lorillard Co. (Old Golds, | gam 
Kents), Robert M. Ganger, 49, was out 

as suddenly as he went in. Ganger, who 
had spent 22 years in advertising before 
Lorillard hired him away from his agency 
(Geyer, Newell & Ganger) as executive 
vice president in 1950, had resigned, an- 
nounced Lorillard, “in the interest of re- 
gaining his health.” Replacing Ganger was 
Executive Vice President William J. (for 
Joseph) Halley, 55, a financial expert who | 
joined Lorillard in 1918, moved up steadi- | 
ly, if not spectacularly, as comptroller, 
treasurer and financial vice president. In 
the shuffle last week, Chairman and For- 
mer President (1942-52) Herbert A. Kent, 
66, took back his old job as chief execu- 
tive officer. 

Other personnel changes: 

@ Into the No. 1 spot, replacing ailing 
President Charles G. Taylor Jr., 69, of the 
$11.6 billion Metropolitan Life Insurance P ‘ 7 
Co. stepped Seeciles Vice President Installed in Minutes in Your Window! No Plumbing! 
Frederic W. (for Worral) Ecker, 57, son 
of former (1929-36) Met President Fred- 
erick H. Ecker, 85, now honorary chair- 
man. A Harvardman ('18), poker-faced 
(and poker-playing) Frederic Ecker won 
a D.S.C. and Croix de guerre as a World 





NEW from Kelvinator, oldest manufacturer of electric refrigerators for the home! 
This room air conditioner provides the ideal low-cost answer to hot-weather dis- 
comfort. Now you can enjoy the benefits of air conditioning without a big, bulky, 
expensive ins stallation. Handsomely styled. Fits right in the window . . . extends 
only 94" into room. Needs no plumbing. Easily installed, easily removed. 


War I infantry lieutenant, tried his hand Adjustable air grilles bring you draft-free cooling throughout room or office. Dirt, 
briefly in the securities business before dust, soot and pollen are filtered out—only /re sh, deni air is brought into your 
following in his father’s footsteps at Met- room; tobacco smoke is exhausted outside. 
ropolitan. Contact your Kelvinator dealer today, before summer heat begins to cut your 
@ Into the presidency of Hercules Powder days’ work ‘efficienc y. your nights’ rest. Ask him to make a survey of your cooling 
Co. went Albert E, Forster, 52, succeeding requirements without charge or ob ligation. 


Charles A. Higgins, 65, who remains board 
chairman. A Stanford University engineer- 
ing graduate, Forster joined Hercules in 
1925, left it for four Depression years 
to try his hand at a Brazilian engineering 
job. Back at Hercules again, he helped run 
an explosives plant, switched to sales and 
service, became a director in 1940, a vice 
president two years ago. 

G To succeed aging (72) J. (for James) 
Frank Drake as chairman and chief execu- KEEPS HUMIDITY COMFORTABLY LOW. Exces- > 
tive officer of Gulf Oil Corp., President sive air-borne moisture, chief cause of heat discomfort, is 
Sidney A. Swensrud, 52, moved up to removed — = room air as the rate of 73 ses llons of 
chairman, w hile Drake became executive Ny aus advises Mesa: ye Candilanes a 
committee chairman. Gulf’s new president 

is William K. Whiteford, 52, who in the 


early ‘20s started as a roughneck in the Fa L Vu a : r a 
Southern California oilfields, rose rapidly IT8 TIME 70 GET Cz Qe 


in production jobs with independents, was nee . er 
chairman and president of Canada’s Brit- and join the Kelvinator Parade to Better Living } 


ish-American Oil Co., Ltd. in 1951 when 


IDEAL FOR HAY-FEVER SUFFERERS, A Kelvinator 
Room Air Conditioner in your bedroom will bring you imme- 
diate relief from respiratory ailments aggravated by dust or 
pollen... as well as assuring you of refreshing rest on even 
the hottest, muggiest nights. 














he quit to join Gulf as executive vice | » Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Dept. T-5, 14250 Plymouth Road, Detroit 32, Mich. | 
president. l ‘ I 
‘ —- : lease have your near- I should like him to make a survey of my Room Air 
@ Former U.S. Budget Director and Army | | idader enact oe 1 Condidener neods . ... without obligation en say part. L_) I 
Secretary Frank Pace Jr., 40, was elected | | ‘ | 
executive vice president and director of ||  ““"* . . I 
General Dynamics Corp. (Time, April 6), | | Address | 
and vice chairman of the corporation's | | | 
P +3: * | City Zone Stat 
planemaking subsidiary, Canadair, Ltd. | | 
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COOL OFF with an ILGJET! Cooling blasts or gentle breezes supplied by extra- 
powerful, extra-quiet circulating fans bring wonderful relief from intense heat in 
factories, offices, stores, and homes. Stocks of fans are in nearby warehouses, ready 
for rapid delivery. To avoid disappointment, however, we suggest you anticipate your 
needs. Call our nearby Branch Office (consult classified directory) or write Dept. 7, 
ILG Electric Ventilating Co., 2847 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois, 
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RADIO & TV 
The Wild Blue Yonder 


In Los Angeles, delegates to the 31st 
innual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Radio & Television Broadcasters 
were treated to a few eye-popping prom- 
ises for the future 
G ABC-TV, using a special TV camera, 
gave an experimental demonstration of 
3-D television. After a halting start (it 
was discovered that the pictures at the 
receiving end were reversed and specta- 
tors had to turn their Polaroid glasses 
around), the performance rivaled movie 
3-D in almost every respect. But it is 
generally conceded that 3-D television is 
still years away from the living room. 
Q John Mullen, chief engineer of Bing 
Crosby Enterprises, described his video 





tape recorder, a revolutionary electronic 
method of putting both sound and pic- 
ture on strips of magnetic tape. The sys- 
tem could eliminate film entirely in TV 
both in color and black & white, and 
should be in final design by next year. 
@ Manufacturers Phileo and Du Mont 
demonstrated machines designed to get 
1 much-better-than-ordinary picture f 





1 
r'V film. Using prisms and a new light 
source, the machines (already in pro- 
duction) scan the film continuously, thus 
eliminating the flicker of ordinary film 
projection, 

@ Neal McNaughton. engineering man- 
ager of the NARTB, forecast worldwide 
TV within ten vears, explained: “The an- 
swer to global television lies in a sub- 
marine cable that will use a transistor 
repeater unit, smaller than a cigarette, to 
augment microwave relavs between the 
continents of the world.” 

@ RCA’s Board Chairman David Sarnoff 
promised an RCA video tape recorder 
within two years. and a presentation. by 
the industry, of the case for color TV 
before the Federal Communications Com- 
mission within three months. He also de- 
parted from his prepared address to kick 
subscription TV in its coin box. Said Sar- 
noli: “I sincerely believe that pay-as- 


you-see television on a nationel basis will 








usion.”” In- 
stead. Sarnoff urged the broadcasters to 


prove to be a snare and a de 


stay close, as always. to their advertisers. 


. 
Irrepressible 

In Chicago, ‘TV Sportscaster Tom Dug- 
gan has as many detractors among his 
250.000 viewers as he has fans, but they 
all get some sort of kick out of his out- 
spoken opinions. Last February, when 
Duggan was fired by NBC's station 
WNBO for saying on the air that Presi- 
dent Jim Norris of the International Box- 
ing Club was “palling around with gang- 
sters.” the station was swamped with pro- 
tests. An NBC apology persuaded Norris 
to withdraw his libel suit and Duggan was 
returned to the air. 

Last month Duggan was at it again. On 
his 10:30 p.m. show, he took a few side- 
swipes at the forthcoming championship 
Marciano-Walcott fight, which is promot- 
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The Registrator Platen's ‘jogging action"’ 
insures continuous . . . accurate . . . automatic 
. . - feed, alignment and registration of 
Standard’s Kant-Slip continuous forms on 


your writing machines. 


This exclusive combination of top quality 
forms and device *(made for 473 different 
kinds, makes, models and sizes of machines) 
eliminates needless form-handling work 

and worry for operators. Production goes up 
—costs go down—through simplifying the 


writing process. 


Skilled form design adds other savings. 
Perhaps the procedure itself can be improved. 
Standard's system analysis helps you 

realize all these opportunities for Paperwork 


Simplification. 


Phone our local office. Or write The Standard 
Register Company, 104 Campbell St., 
Dayton 1, Ohio. 


Standard Register 


BUSINESS FORMS 


@ Paperwork Simplification 
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Mumm’s 
Cordon Rouge, 
acknowledged the 
world over one of 
the finest of all 
champagnes. 








Fie Biltmore 


Madison Avenue at 43rd Street, New York 17 


FRANK W. REGAN, Pres. 











comfort can be yours 


at The BILTMORE 


Everything about The Biltmore makes 
a trip to New York a pleasure . . . its 
improved air-conditioning program . . . 
its meticulous standards of service . . . 
its heart-of-town location near all major 
centers. And when you arrive at Grand 
Central you're right at The Biltmore’s 
direct elevator from the Terminal. Next 
time, enjoy the luxury of The Biltmore. 


One Block from Airlines Terminal 


Teletype NY 1-3494 


Reservations available by local telephone call in any of these cities: 


Boston HU 2-222 — Masseu, Bahamas 3181 
Chicago CE 6-2100 Pittsburgh AT 1.5688 
Detro:t WO 1-2437 St. Louis & 5770 
Fort Worth FA 3151 Toronte EM 3-1988 
Montreal = LA 1811 Washington RE 0865 


DAVID J. MARTIN, Vice Pres, 








Exporters attention: 


Because influence flows most 
easily from the top down... 


You can best cover your markets 
everywhere in the world by 
reaching the influential readers of 
the International Editions of TIME. 





One indication of the influence 
and position of TIME International 
readers—92% are in business, 
government and the professions. 
They’re also the people who do most 
of the buying—the men most often 
responsible for industrial purchases 
for their companies. 


TIME international 
9 Rockefeller Plaza * New York 20 


Canadian Edition « Atlantic Edition 














Latin American Edition * Pacific Edition 


ed by Jim Norris and his I.B.C., and due 
to be televised by NBC. The next day. 
says Duggan, he was fired again. Thou- 
sands of Duggan fans again phoned, wired 
and wrote their protests but this time 
NBC stiffly announced that it had “ter- 
minated the services of Mr. Thomas Dug- 
gan because of his failure to adhere to 
. . . Standard operating policies. This pol- 
icy requires all material for broadcast to 
be cleared in advance.” 

Duggan was far from silenced. He still 
had a sports column in the Chicago Ameri- 
can at $250 a week. And, five days later, 









e yn—Black St 


SPORTSCASTER DUGGAN 
"I'm more like an umpire.” 





he was back with a new sponsor and 
a new vote of confidence, hired to do two 
half-hour sports shows at $200 each over 
ABC’s station WBKB-TY. Said Duggan, 
by now used to landing on his feet: “I'm 
not trying to be a crusader on sports. I'm 
more like an umpire, calling the plays as 
I see ‘em.” 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, May 8. 

Times ore E.D.T., subject to change. 
Radio 

Best Plays (Fri. 8:30 p.m., NBC). 
Burgess Meredith in Of Mice and Men. 

Suspense (Mon. 8 p.m., CBS). Richard 
Widmark in Part Two of Othello. 

Lux Radio Theater (Mon. 9 p.m., 
CBS). The Bishop's Wife, with Cary 
Grant, Phyllis Thaxter. 

TELEVISION 

Plymouth Playhouse (Sun. 7:30 p.m., 
ABC). Part Two of A Tale of Two Cities, 
with Wendel! Corey, Wanda Hendrix. 

Robert Montgomery Presents (Mon. 
9:30 p.m., NBC). Appointment in Sa- 
marra, with Robert Montgomery, Marga- 
ret Hayes. 


Boxing (Wed. 10 p.m., CBS). Willie 


| Pep v. Jackie Blair. 
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Alemite “Friction Fighters” 
save ‘Il every 8 hours on one machine! 


«cut downtime 80%! 


Lubrication trouble on a vital machine in a big 
Detroit automobile plant. Gallons of oil being 
wasted. Man-hours climbing. Spilled oil creat- 
ing a major housekeeping problem—hazardous 
working conditions. 


A trained Alemite “Friction Fighting” spe- 
cialist was called in. After careful study, he 
recommended the installation of an Alemite 
Lubrication System. A system that would lu- 
bricate all 55 bearings of the machine simul- 
taneously! 


The change was unbelievable! Foremen 
said they'd never seen anything like it! Within 
a 24-hour period, oil consumption was cut 20 
gallons! Lubrication downtime was decreased 
80% ! Bearing temperature was lowered 40°! 
The housekeeping problem was eliminated! 
Estimated saving every 8 hours—$/1! A total 
of $2869 a year! 


* * * * 


Alemite’s 35 years of experience in conquer- 
ing friction can work for you, too! An Alemite 
Lubrication Engineer can show you how to 
save. Help you to cut costs, decrease down- 
time, increase profits! For further information, 
contact your Alemite distributor—today! 


Alemite —the great name in lubrication 
serves the great names in industry 
Wherever metal touches metal, wherever you 
find machinery in motion, you’re most likely 
to find Alemite Lubrication and Lubrication 


Systems on the job. Here are but a few of the 
industrial leaders who use Alemite. 


The Warner & Swasey Co. © S.K.F. Industries, Inc. 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co, 
Bethlehem Steel Company 
© 35 Years of ivhiteaien Progress 








ALEMITE LUBRIKART—A Complete Lubrica- Please send me FREE New Booklet 

tion Department in One Compact, Portable 

Unit —Here’s all you need to do an orderly, C] “TT Ways to Cut Production Costs.” 
ficient lubrication job anywhere in your CT Include Facts on “‘Oil-Mist’’— the omaz- 
plant. Containers are filled from original ine. now system thot atomizes oil, circu- 


lates it to bearings under pressure 












drums, then Lubrikart is rolled to individual } 
machines. Ideal for high-pressure lubrica | ALEMITE, Dept. A-53 
dines, Ailing titeaalic xsatania, serbia of | 1850 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 
reserve lubricating gear he refill | Nome 
ing g guns and oil can ti | 
eliminates waste, prevents contamination, | 
l City 
| 
| 
' 
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BLENDED SCOTS WHISKY. 86.8 PROOF. RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTD.,N.Y. 





CINEMA 
| One More for Shirley 


In the past-three years, Shirley Booth 
has racked up any number of “Best Ac- 
tress” awards for her performances in a 
| Broadway play, The Time of the Cuckoo, 
| and in two ver s (play and film) of 
Come Back heba® (Time, March 
30). Last week it was the same old story 
Actress Booth got the award for her Sheba 
work from the judges at the Sixth Inter- 
national Film Festival in Cannes, France. 
Her new title: “World’s Best Actress.” 
Other awards: 

Grand prize (full-length film): Le Sa- 
laire de la Peur (The Wages of Fear), a 


rough & ready French-made film, not yet 


























AcTREsS BootH 


| Old story 


censored for U.S. consumption, about 
four roaming Frenchmen and a prostitute. 

Best humorous film (full-length) 
Bienvenue, Monsieur Marshall, a Span- 
ish-made spoof of the Marshall Plan. 

Best dramatic film Hollywood's Come 
Back, Little Sheba (Hal Wallis; Para- 
mount). 

Special mention (for “charm of presen- 


tation”): M-G-M’s Lili (Time, March 9). 


The New Pictures 
Fanfan the Tulip (Filmsonor; Lopert 


Films) is a legendary French hero who. to 
| . 












ge from this picture, was a sort of com- 
bination Robin Hood and Roy Rogers. 
During the reign of Louis XV, Fanfan 
(Gérard Philipe) has enough romantic ad- 





ventures for ple of action movies 
he makes love to the king’s pretty daugh- 


ter and to the voluptuous daughter of a 








Time of the Cuckoo: Antoinette Per- 
ry; r Sheba: Hollywood Oscar, National 
Board of Review, New York Film Critics, Perry, 
New York Dra Critics, Newspaper Guild, 


Donaldson, Barter Theater 
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In every Gusinoas, 
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ACCOUNTING 


to Aqwe. accowrti 


The roster of Burroughs Sensi- 
matic users reads like a directory 
of American business, That’s be- 
cause Burroughs Sensimatics meet 
today’s vital need for accounting 
economy so superlatively well. 
Extra easy to operate . . . adapt- 
able to a wide range of assign- 
ments precision built for 
long, trouble-free life—Burroughs 
Sensimatics have a proved record 
of more time and money savings 
on the job. See your Burroughs 
soon! 


man 


Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co., Detroit 32, Mich. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


" 








Conpowios pick 


MACHINES 


Burroughs Sens 
chines enable B 
© maintain peak 
efficiency in handling payrolls and 
earnings records, as well as accounts 
receivable and accounts payable. 


Burroughs 


and accuracy 


other 


found that Burro 
counting machines g : 
ice in both Accounts Receivable 


ENTERPRISE 
Sensimatic acc 
dite the handlin 
and payroll writ 
Manufacturing Con 
Pflueger “Supreme” 









Burroughs Set 
machines speed > preparation 
of the home offi¢e payroll at The 
Rath Packing Company, Waterloo. 
lowa. Rath also uses Sensimiutics 
in its various branch offices 


ic accounting 

















COMPANY 


Company has 
Sensimatic ac 
ive excellent serv 
and 





Accounts Payable departments, Speed 
are outstanding features 







pCa eet 


PFLUESER 
A Great Vame in Tackle 


aes 





ING COMPANY 


nachines expe 
ounts receivable 
at the Enterprise 
pany, home of the 
fishing and 
lisherman’s accessories 


reel 
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More and more manutacturers are specilying 
Kromefore Colorcast Box Wrap for their pac kaged 
produc ts because they recognize that an attractive, 
eye compelling appearance is basic to ellective 
merchandising. Your product, loo, can gain in 
prestige and sales appeal with the help of Kromeliore 


Colorcast Box Wrap. Available in a variety of colors. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 
HAMILTON, OLNO 


District Sales Offices in New York. Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Toni 


Cincinnati, Atlanta, Dallas and San Franciseo. Distributors in every major city 


THE Komcekote INE INCLUDES COVER , ENAMEL 








Whatever Your Paper Problem 
It's a Challenge to Champion! 


POSTCARD . LABEL . BOX WRAP 





be 


recruiting sergeant, rescues the Marquise 
de Pompadour from highway robbers, es- 
capes from the hangman’s noose by the 
skin of his profile, brings about the sur- 
render of France’s enemies on the battle- 
field by capturing their general staff 
singlehanded. 

With its royalty and rogues, affairs of 
state and of heart, and conquests military 
and romantic, Fanfan the Tulip bulges 
with color. Gérard (Devil in the Flesh) 
Philipe bounces through the title role with 
zest, leaping from balconies, rooftops and 
cliffs with the greatest of ease, riding a 
white charger to the rescue of fair dam- 
sels. besting his enemies with fists, swords 








Puitipe & LoLLopricipa 
By the skin of his profile. 


and guns and altogether making an entire- 
ly likable scamp. As the main object of 
his affections, Italian Actress Gina Lollo- 
brigida is so shapely that she seems to 
bulge from the screen in the best 3-D 
style. Directed with sly relish by Christian- 
Jaque, Fanfan the Tulip is an enjoyable 
French costume western and a witty spoof 
of the typical movie swashbuckler. 


Ring Around the Clock (Sonio Coletti: 
International Film Associates}, inspired 
by a 1947 TIME story titled A Clock for 
Fiumicino, tells of the frictions that arise 
between right and left political factions 
as a little Italian fishing village goes about 
repairing its war-bombed town clock. 
Peace is finally restored to the community 
when the clock is unveiled. The movie was 
shot in 1950, not in Fiumicino, where po- 
litical tensions were too acute, but in the 
ancient town of Terracina (pop. 15,600). 
The movie introduces a minor romantic 
subplot involving a pretty schoolteacher 
and a Popular Frontist, but is otherwise 
generally faithful to the original news 
story. Directed with an earthy flavor by 
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MITCHELL 


ROOM AIR CONDITIONER 


DOES BOTH! 


Cools! | Heats © 


WHEN IT'S HOT! WHEN IT'S COLD! 


™, 





“Springtime ... Summertime ... Anytime’’—a MITCHELL room air condi- 
tioner brings you year ‘round indoor comfort at the price you would nor- 
mally pay for summer room air conditioning alone. Just Weath’'r-dial 
maximum cooling on those simmering, summer days or instant heat to keep 
you cozy during the change of seasons, Then too, a MITCHELL dehumidifies, 
ventilates, filters, exhausts and night cools. Gracefully designed, the 
MITCHELL 1s easy to install—slides in the window and plugs in the wall. 
It's tip-toe quiet! You can use the dual-purpose MITCHELL today! 








Prices as low as $229.95. Get one today on the easiest of budget plans. 
Available in 1/3, 1/2, 3/4 and 1 H.P. capacities. ALL MODELS INCLUDE HEAT 
AT NO EXTRA COST. Write today for free booklet about the dual-purpose 
MITCHELL room air Conditioners. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING C0 2532*Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 
There's a Mitchell dealer in your neighborhood. Consult the classified pages in your telephone book. 


Dia He INDOOR COMFORT YOU WANT YEAR ’ROUND 
, - 
WITH THE EXCLUSIVE mitcHEL. fe9ppDo// 
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“The king of Cognacs for every occasion’ 


\ 

| 
MARTELL Three Star MARTELL Cordon Bleu | 
The World's The World's 
Renowned "All Purpose” Finest, Most Cherished 
Cognac Brandy Liqueur Cognac 

~ 





MARTELL Zecae navy 


Imported from COGNAC, FRANCE by PARK & TILFORD pisTILLERS CORP.. NEW YORK 
MARTELL THREE STAR 84 PROOF. © MARTELL CORDON BLEU 80 PROOF 








Feed your dog like this 
Dash-fed champion! 


Most rewarding 
of summers... 


@ season in 


«++ where history lives 
and beauty reigns 


Picture a glorious summer devoted to full 
enjoyment of Italy’s infinite variety and 
warm hospitality. De luxe hotels and com- 
fortable pensions, excellent transportation, 
onde fel restaurants, attractive dollar 
prices. 10 and 20 Day Railway Tickets 
permit unlimited travel; special coupons 
secure gasoline at reduced cost. 

See your Travel Agent now! 











Champion Lustigkeit’s Kurt, beautifully 
conditioned winner of many Dachshund 


honors, poses for his handler, Doug 
McClain, Your dog, too, deserves Dash 
to look and feel his best! 


Dash 


is fortified 
with LIVER ! 


CONTAINS CHLOROPHYLLIN—Stops Doggy Odors | 





ITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE—E.N.1I.T. 
21 East 5st Street, New York 22,N. Y. 


* 
a5 
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| tainer 


Paolo Tamburella, the result is an amiable, 
ingratiating human comedy with over- 
tones of A Bell for Adano and The Little 
World of Don Camillo. 

Supporting the professional performers 
in their leading roles are approximately 
800 of Terracina’s citizens, who go about 
their acting jobs with relish. Good musical 
touch: the satirical score that blares out 
from the screen at intervals, entirely 
drowning out the strident, arm-waving 
speechifying of the antagonists. 


Split Second (Edmund Grainger; RKO 
Radio) seems to be a dramatic chip off 
Robert Sherwood’s 1935 play, The Petri- 
fied Forest. It tells of a desperado who 
holds a group of strangers at gun-point 
mercy, but it adds an up-to-date plot 
switch: the action takes place in a Nevada 
ghost town located in a restricted testing- 
ground area where an atom bomb is about 
to go off. 

Trapped between gunman and bomb, 
the captives sweat it out through all sorts 
of minor melodramatic outbursts: two of 
the hostages unsuccessfully try to knife 
and shoot the desperado (Stephen Mc- 
Nally); a doctor (Richard Egan) per- 
forms an emergency operation on the gun- 
man's wounded pal (Paul Kelly); the doc- 
tor’s spoiled wife (Alexis Smith) sees her 
lover (Robert Paige) shot to death; love 
comes to a hard-boiled nightclub enter- 
(Jan Sterling) and a_ reporter 
(Keith Andes). 

With its tried & true basic plot, Split 
Second was bound to work up a certain 
amount of grim suspense. In addition, 


| Stephen McNally’s characterization of the 


convict is a snarlingly powerful one. But 
much of the movie's intrinsic excitement 
is lost in its over-plotting and in the under- 
direction of Actor Dick Powell in his first 
directorial job. 


Current & Cuoice 

The Juggler. Kirk Douglas as a D.P. 
in flight from the law and himself in a 
vivid chase story set in Israel (Time, 
May 4). 

Shane. A _high-styled, Technicolored 
horse opera, strikingly directed by George 
Stevens; with Alan Ladd, Van Heflin, Jean 
Arthur (Time, April 13). 

Call Me Madam. Ethel Merman spark- 
plugs a big, bouncy movie version of her 
Broadway hit musical about a diamond- 
in-the-rough lady ambassador (Tine, 
March 23). 

Lili. A slight but charming cinemusical 
about an orphan girl, a young magician 
and a romantic puppeteer; with Leslie 
Caron, Jean Pierre Aumont, Mel Ferrer 
(Trme, March 9). 

Peter Pan. Walt Disney’s lighthearted, 
feature-length cartoon adaptation of J. M. 
Barrie's fantasy (Time, Feb. 2). 

Moulin Rouge. John Huston’s richly 
Technicolored film about the life & loves 
of French Painter Henri de Toulouse- 
Lautrec; with José Ferrer (Time, Jan. 5). 

Come Back, Little Sheba. Burt Lan- 
caster as a reformed drunk and Oscar 
Winner (“Best Actress”) Shirley Booth 
as his slatternly wife (Time, Dec. 29). 
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He hopes you’re a sound sleeper! 


Your bedroom light has been out for 
an hour or so—now he’s ready to act. 
In a silent second, he moves to the 
door and begins to feel for the lock. 
What happens next? That depends 


YALE PADLOCK 


A silent watchman that 
provides maximum Yale 


upon the lock! If it’s an old-fash- 
ioned lock like that above, you're in 
for trouble...unless you replace or 
supplement it right away with one 
that affords proper protection. Your 







hardware dealer will tell you this 
means the extra security of a Yale 
lock. Select one to suit your needs 
and budget, today! You'll feel bet- 
ter for it tonight. 


pin - tumbler protection 
at all times. There is a 
Yale padlock for every 
purpose. 





YALE NIGHTLATCH 


Safeguard your home 
and family with this fa- 
mous Yale nightlatch. 
For extra security, its 
additional latch dead- 
locks the latchbolt so it 
cannot be pried back. 


Yate locks can be master keyed or keyed alike 
to your other YALE locks. 





THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY* 
Executive Offices, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Materials Handling Manufacturing Divisions: 















Phila 5, Penn. . YALE Gos, Electric ond Diesel Industrial Trucks, Hoists 

Chicago INOIS 6 6 © © 6 «© « « AUTOMATIC Electric Industrial Trucks 
Locks & Hardware Manufacturing Divisions: 

YALE Lock iH are Division—plants at ford, Conn.; tin 

4d Ler enn. . . . YALE Lock Che S, re, 

utor 1 other Industrial Locks; Tri P $ ts. 

Berrien S; 3s, Mich NORTON Door Close AGER ocks 





Powdered Metal Products: 
Bethel, Conn. . «+ 6 «© 6 «© « « American Sintered Alloys Division 


International Manufacturing Divisions: 





St. Catharines, Canc YALE ; Industrial Trucks, Hoists 
Willenhall, Englenc ; YALE Lock re; Industrial Trucks, H 
Velbert, Gern yi « YALE Lock re; Industrial Trucks, Hoists 





*Trademarks include: YALE, AUTOMATIC, NORTON, SAGER, BARROWS, TRI-ROTOR 


THE WORLD LOCKS, LIFTS AND MOVES WITH PRODUCTS OF YALE & TOWNE 
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How BIG 1s the 


The market LIFE reaches with a single issue (11,880,000 house- 
holds*) is big enough, all by itself, to consume the entire yearly pro- 
duction of most brands, many manufacturers, many entire industries. 


*Source: A Study of the Household Accumulative Audience of LIFE (1952), by Alfred Politz 
Research, Inc. 











PING ET Oe 


SAVERY 











For example, in life insurance: 


If, by the end of this year, the life insurance policies carried in each 
household in LIFE’s single-issue audience totalled just $7,500 
(ordinary life), the insurance carried by this group alone would 
be considerably more than half the total of all ordinary life insur- 


ance in force in the entire nation at the end of 1952. e 











| LIFE market? 


Re LT 


For example, in the food field: 


If, this year, the 20 leading U. S. grocery chains 
(comprising 13,712 stores) supplied the yearly food 
requirements of only the 11,880,000 households 
reached by a single issue of LIFE, their total food 
sales in 1953 would be double those of 1951. 

















For example, in men’s wear: 


If, this year, the manufacturers of men’s and boys’ 
hats and caps were to sell only $10 worth of head- 
wear to each male in the households reached by a 
single issue of LIFE, sales would exceed the esti- 
mated 1951 hat and cap sales of all men’s specialty 
stores by more than $38,000,000. 





For example, in the jewelry field: 


If, this year, the manufacturers of sterling silver 
flatware were to sell just one place setting to only 
half of the households reached by a single issue of 
LIFE —sales to this group alone would be nearly 
11}4 times the total 1951 sales of the entire ind ustry. 


How U.S. business 


cultivates the 
LIFE market 


In the first quarter of 1953, U. S. business invested 
$22,966,438 for advertising in the pages of LIFE— 
11.9% more than for the same period a year ago. 
(P.1.B.—gross figures. ) 

LIFE’s issue of April 13th carried more than 
$3,000,000 in advertising. This is by far the big- 
gest investment ever entrusted to a single issue of 
any weekly magazine. 


Over the past 7 years, U.S. business has put 
more dollars-for-selling in LIFE than in any other 
publication, more than for time on any radio or 
TV network. r 


First in circulation 
First in audience 
First in advertising revenue 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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BOQES 
The Weather of the Heart 


Cuitoren Are Bored On Sunoay (252 
pp.}|—Jeaen Stafford—Harcourt, Broce 


($3). 


The great modern novelists. beginning 
with Dostoevsky, have probed the broad 
mysteries of men’s souls; the finest of to- 
day’s short-story writers usually probe 
into the remote corners of the heart. Pref- 
erably the heart should be broken, guilty 
or sick, but at the very least it must be 
troubled. One of the finest heart specialists 
now practicing in U.S. short fiction is 
Jean Stafford. A meticulous workman, 
she makes no quack’s diagnosis. and the 
cases she has taken on have been few. Her 
favorites make up the table of contents of 
Children Are Bored on Sunday, and most 
of these stories are calculated to engage 
the heart of any reader who has one. 

Author Stafford is a fine hand at find- 
ing the exact word, turning the perfect 
sentence. But what gives her stories their 
special stamp is a somberly muted tone of 
helpless rage that the things she writes 
about can be. Hers is no book in which to 
flip pages toward neatly contrived happy 
endings. It consists of ten small monu- 
ments to minor tragedy. Her trouble is 
that she cannot make them seem major. 

In The Echo and the Nemesis, a girl 
who has eaten her way to elephantine size 
makes up pathetic stories about a lovely 
dead sister who never existed. The sister, 
of course, is herself ‘dead, dead and buried 
under layers and layers of fat.” The huge 
girl is ill and has the intelligence to know 
it, but at the end she is compulsively de- 
vouring a glutton’s meal to the horror of a 
friend who has found her out. 

The hero of A Summer Day has a heart- 
ache he did not help to make. He is a small 
Indian boy, an orphan shipped barefoot 











d Meek 
JEAN STAFFORD 
Small monuments to minor tragedy. 
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1 
“Tue Press In ACTION” (HARPER’s WEEKLY. 1864) 





In floating bottles, readymade intelligence. 


and alone from Missouri to an Indian 
school in Oklahoma. This is the kind of 
situation that is usually played for a lump 
in the throat, but Author Stafford never 
plays that way. What the reader gets from 
A Summer Day is a dry mouth and a hot, 
hopeless feeling of sympathy for the boy 
in his loneliness. 

hese stories range from a subtle clash 
between occupied and occupiers in Ger- 
many to a fine case history in boorish 
cruelty and prejudice in a New England 
factory town. In the 15 brief pages of A 
Modest Proposal Author Stafford can con- 
vey the look, the heat, the boredom, and 
the sharp antagonisms being played out at 
a Virgin Islands hotel peopled by divor- 
cées. Like the rest of these tales of interior 
sickness, it is a sure antidote to compla- 
cency. Like most of them, it pokes at the 
heart, but never makes it miss a beat. 


Scribblers & Generals 


Reporters For THE UNION (316 pp.J— 
Bernard A, Weisberger—Little, Brown 
($4.50). 

Being a war correspondent in the 1860s 
Was in some ways tougher than being an 
infantryman. The foot soldier had to con- 
tend with nothing worse than mud, hard- 
tack and the enemy's shot & shell. The 
war correspondent had to face all these 
things plus the wrath and distrust of such 
generals as William Tecumseh Sherman: 
“Dirty newspaper scribblers,” Sherman 
called them. “They come into camp, poke 
about among the lazy shirks and pick up 
their camp rumors and publish them as 
facts. . . I will treat them as spies. which 
in truth they are.” 

The general was as good as his word. In 
1863 Thomas W. Knox, correspondent of 
the New York Herald, wrote a_ story 
blaming the failure of an attempt to out- 
flank the Confederate defenders of Vicks 
burg on Sherman’s faulty disposition of 
troops. The general's orders were so con 





fused. wrote Knox, that “discussion . . . 
with respect to his sanity was revived with 
great earnestness.” This was too much for 
Sherman. He arrested Correspondent Knox 
on charges of spying, did his irascible best 
to have him hanged. A court-martial saved 
Knox from the gallows, but he was banned 
from Sherman’s command with a personal 
warning from the general that if he showed 
his face again, he would go “down the 
Mississippi floating on a log.” 

Wrath Deserved. Another general, 
Ambrose Burnside.* seized «a New York 
Times correspondent and ordered him shot. 
The Timesman was saved only by the 
intervention of General Grant. General 
George Meade had the Philadelphia /n- 
quirer man ridden out of his headquarters 
on a horse bearing a sign: “Libeler of the 
Press.” 

This kind of treatment was the order of 
the day for the Civil War reporter. The 
surprising thing is that in spite of it, as 
Bernard A. Weisberger notes in his lively, 
fact-backed study, Reporters for th 
Union, the 1860s led to the recognition of 
war reporting as a respectable and lasting 
profession. 

The Civil War newspaperman often de- 
served the generals’ righteous wrath. Effi- 
cient security censorship was at first un- 
known, and reporters gave away more mil- 
itary secrets to the enemy than a flock of 
spies. A typical dispatch from Illinois in 
the Chicago Tribune in 1861: “Our forces 
at Bird’s Point now consist of the follow- 
ing regiments . . . [the] Eleventh Illinois 

. . Twelfth Illinois . . . Eighteenth Illi- 
nois . . . also 17 pieces of artillery, con- 
sisting of six 24-pound siege guns, three 
24-pound howitzers, two 12-pound how- 
itzers and six 6-pound brass pieces.” In 
October 1861. a New York Tribune cor- 
respondent in Missouri wrote what 





Who gave both his name and a twist on his 
name to the style of cheek-whiskers he affected 
surnsides and sideburns 
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Open for business! 


We picked something that says “wide open” 
to tell you about Sinclair’s new “Big Inch” 


Pipe Line—now open for business. 

Recently dedicated, this great new oilway 
travels 666 miles crossing four major rivers 
in its course from Cushing, Oklahoma, to the 
























East Chicago, Indiana, refinery. The “Big 
f Inch”, a combination 22” and 24” line, is 
capable of moving 280,000 barrels of crude 
oil daily between Cushing and Salisbury, 
Missouri, and 150,000 barrels daily from 
Salisbury into East Chicago. This represents 
a marked increase in Sinclair's capacity to de- 


liver oil from one of its most productive areas. 


The new line completely replaces a multiple 
system of small-diameter lines which the 
company has operated over approximately 
the same route. It insures a steady supply of 


crude oil to two important Sinclair refineries. 


Sinclair's new “Big Inch” is one of a number 


= - 


of construction projects designed to step-up 
the efficiency of the company’s operations 
and is another important part of Sinclair's 
plan for balanced progress in transportation, 


production, manufacturing, and sales. 


Mrey 
( 
\( 
\ 
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SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION «© 600 FIFTH AVENUE «© NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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DISTILLED 
LONDONDRY 


GIN 


DISTILLED & BOTTLED IN THE USA BY 
THE DISTILLERS COMPANY LIMITED 


LINDEN. NEW JERSEY 


DRY GIN COMPANY LIMITED 
eT be pap iene wie | 
TANQUERAY, GORGORE COTO. fF 


BECAUSE OF LIQUEUR QUALITY and HIGH PROOF (94.4) 
DRINKS NEVER TASTE THIN WITH GORDON'S GIN 


100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN +» GORDON’S DRY GIN CO., LTD., LIND 
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imounted to an invitation for a Confeder- 
ite attack: he described a concentration of 
“waiting for the remainder 
to join them.” During the 
ipaign, Harper’s Weekly 
printed detailed sketches of General Me- 
Clellan’s siege works. 

Devoted Readers. The Confederacy 
took full advantage of such readymade 
intelligence. Southern sympathizers and 
agents floated copies of N 
papers down the Mi 


simply crossed the line 


15,000 troor 
of the art 
Peninsular ( 











thern news- 











ippi in bottles, or 
with them. Short- 
ly before the battle of Chickamauga. Con- 
federate General Braxton Bragg was de- 
lighted to read in the New York Times a 
story about a scheme for bluffing part of 
his forces out of their positions around 
Chattanooga. Bragg, forewarned by one of 
the country’s most reliable journals, re- 
fused to be bluffed out. 

General Robert E. Lee also read the 
Yankee newspapers with devoted atten- 
tion. When the War Department in Wash- 


ington tried to dam the the Union 









papers cried “freedom of the press.” The 
Chicago Times denounced Government 
censo of the telegraph lines as most 
odious tyranny, with no parallel in the 


innals of free natior But by the end of 





the war, the press had accepted the Army’s 


insistence that it show some responsibility, 





On their side, most of the ger 








nized the correspondent as at least a neces- 
sary evil; they began to accredit him offi- 
cially, supply him with fodder for his 
horse, bivouac for his tired bones, and 
every now & then, even a tot of whisky. 


Harmless Herbert 
THE WEATHER IN M ENSHOT 


—Edgor Mittelhol 





p.) 


Day ($3) 





“Conditions seem favorable for a séance 


| this evening,” said Herbert Jarrow. And 


before long he was in the middle of it: he 
was chanting a garbled version of the 
witches’ incantations from Macbeth. Tap- 
ping Herbert's clasped hands, his daughter 
Grace whispered: “Mother is here. She 
has emerged from the Gloom.” Mother 
Jarrow toddled in from the kitchen of their 
English cottage. “I am here, Herbert,” she 
said, “I’m always near you, Herbert.” 
“But in a different world,” insisted Her- 
bert, “you died and I went mad.” 

Mad old Herbert Jarrow is the hero of 
Author Edgar Mittelholzer’s serio-comic 
melodrama, The Weather in Middenshot. 
Until he breaks the back of his new novel 


with a “message Author Mittelholzer 
keeps it jumping with the same comic- 
sardonic flair that made Shadows Move 
Among Them (Time, Sept. 17, 1951) an 
engaging satire of a British Guiana utopia. 


Though he eats her cooking daily, Her- 


bert is convinced that his has been 








17 years, and pays her no notice 


for her weekly resurrection at 





His mousy womenfolk humor him 
it all on a lorry smashup. The 
iirplane sends him into whim- 


and blan 





drone of 





pering hysterics. Even more trying to 
plain-as-rain Grace is her loony father's 
smirking assumption that mild Mr. Holme, 
the staid widower and pensioned police- 
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Townsend Fasteners 





Give You Carefree Power Mowing 


Imagine the joy of power mowing 
without the continual annoyance of 
having parts jiggle loose, drop off and 
get lost in the grass. To assure you 
hours of easy, carefree mowing, many 
manufacturers use Townsend fas- 
teners—which are designed to stay 
put—hold components together per- 
manently. Townsend locknuts, self- 
tapping screws, rivets, pins, and spe- 
cial fasteners not only provide tight, 
fast, secure assembly but reduce ma- 
terial and labor costs as well. 


In other industries, leading com- 
panies recognize Townsend as “The 
Fastening Authority” and depend 
upon our design engineers to solve 
innumerable assembly problems. 

They know the Townsend method 
of designing and cold-forming special 
fasteners and parts has improved 
products, reduced material costs and 
speeded assembly. Savings are sub- 
stantial—ranging from $5,000 to 
$20,000 a year—as high as $80 per 
thousand on a single part. 


In your quality-improvement, cost- 
reduction program you can have the 
benefit of Townsend’s 137 years of 
designing cold-formed parts—draw 
upon its capacity of 60-million pieces 
daily for service—choose from over 
10,000 standard and special items 
for proper application to the prob- 
lem. Send drawing or samples of the 
parts you wish improved in order to 
reduce unit costs. Our fastening spe- 
cialists will give you the solution 
without obligation. 


Townsend 


COMPANY + ESTABLISHED 1816 








Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Cherry Rivet Company Division, Los Angeles, Cal. 





THE FASTENING AUTHORITY—Experience: over 137 yeors—Capacity: sixty-million parts doily—Produets: over ten-thousand types of solid 
tivets—cold-headed ports—Cherry Blind Rivets—Twinfast Screws— self-topping screws—tubular rivets—locknuts— special nails—formed wire ports. 
Plants: New Brighton, Pennsylvania—Chicago, Illinois—Plymouth, Michigan—Santa Ana, Colifornia. 
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...So I told the wife...a drink 
without Angostura* is strictly 


for the birds.” 


AyCOSTUpy 


AROMATIC BITTERS 
MAKES BETTER DRINKS 


*P.S. Angostura gives your cocktails 
flair, flavor, and fragrance... marries the 
tiltillating taste of every ingredient. 


Misiting NewYork? 


Busy men ond women enjoy our mid- 

Monhotton location overlooking 

Central Pork. Walk to Fifth Ave., 

theatres, Radio City. 

Choice single rooms, private bath, 

rodio, $5 to $8.50, doubles $8.50 

to $14.50; Many with television, 
For Teletype reservations 

NY 1-3949, Write for Booklet TM 

Pleore orrive eur beavtiful 
NEW PARK ENTRANCE 


BARBIZON-PLAZA 


106 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
(Near 6th Avenue) NEW YORK 


























. . . the favorite 
magazine of... 





Bankers, Architects, College Professors, 

Government Officials, Business Executives 
++ and the 1,700,000 families like yours 

from Coast to Coast. 
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man who lives down the street, is an “old 
bull” bent on seducing her. 

Herbert strains the budding romance 
by planting dead cats on the widower's 
doorstep with tags addressed to “Old 
Runt” and “Old Weasel.” When such 
shenanigans pall. Herbert has his daughter 
read to him about Nazi atrocities at 
Belsen. “Lunatics are all about us,” he 
warns her. 

His warning comes true one late au- 
tumn day, when a pathological killer gets 
loose in Middenshot. With balmy cunning, 
Herbert lures him and a Middenshot rap- 
ist to the coal shed on the pretext of 
helping them evade the police, and shoots 
a hypodermic of hydrocyanic acid into 
each. Before anyone has a chance to dis- 
cover Herbert's private executions, he and 
a pair of philosophical detectives have 
more than enough time to labor Author 
Mittelholzer’s pet thesis, i.e., criminals are 
born, not made. His further contention: 
eugenics experts should be given the job 
of blotting out young Hitlers, Stalins and 
criminal misfits before they grow old 
enough to trouble the world. Whether this 
is a good idea or not, Herbert’s personal 
blottings shock him back to sanity. 


Contented Riffraff 


THe Joyrut Conoemneo (395 pp.|— 
Kylie Tennant—St. Martin's ($2.75). 


The McGartys were Australian riffraff 
—and well content to be, so long as no- 
body tried to reform them. Hector ran 
the “Sword of Fortune,” a pub near Syd- 
ney’s waterfront, where blood flowed al- 
most as freely as beer. Grandma lived 
near by, pretending to be deaf yet privy 
to every racket within miles. Wilma had 
eight children, none legitimate. Fred, dur- 
ing a turn at the reform school, ate a tin 
of nails to spite the superintendent. Clarrie 
was a con man and the family intellectual: 
“It’s a sort of poetry,” he said, “to read 
over the names of race horses.” 

But in many ways the sturdiest of the 
McGartys, though an adopted one, was 
Big Rene. At 15, built like a lady wrestler, 
she already had behind her a_ notable 
career of  streetwalking, entertaining 
G.I.s and breaking out of reformatories. 
Her philosophy of life was simple: “I 
hate work.” 

When The Joyful Condemned opens, 
Rene has just lured a rookie cop to her 
room and run off with his trousers. And 
for the rest of the story, Rene and The 
Joyful Condemned tumble along to much 
the same tough, brawling pace as the open- 
er. Kylie Tennant, a 41-year-old Australi- 
an woman novelist, appears to know the 
sharp side of Sydney almost as well as she 
knows how to turn a sharp sentence. Sam- 
ple: “The waitresses were elderly, hard 
women who carried food reluctantly, but 
in the hope it might poison someone.” 

Big Rene’s escapades form the main 
plot. They take her on a quick whirl 
through reform school, a marathon party 
with some furloughing G.I.s, a brush with 








| genteel do-gooders, and a near marriage 


with a U.S. soldier named Hotspot (Hotty 
for short), which is interrupted by the 











Jets, and 


your future at 


SSOEMN GG 


Tuere’s a limitless future for you in 
jet aircraft. And Boeing, through the 
fighter-fast B-47 and the great new B-52, 
has morse experience designing, building 
and flying multi-jet aircraft than any 
other company —here or abroad. In ad- 
dition, Boeing is the first American com- 
pany to announce a jet transport. You 
can share this leadership, and the excit- 
ing future it promises, by becoming a 
Bocing engineer. Besides jet aircraft, 
you'll find great opportunities in other 
long-term projects such as research in 
supersonic flight and nuclear-powered 
aircraft, 


Bocing offers careers of tremendous 
scope to men in virtually ALL branches 
of engineering (mechanical, civil, elec- 
trical, acronautical and related fields), 
for aircraft DESIGN, DEVELOPMENT, PRO- 
DUCTION, RESEARCH and TOOLING; to 
servo-mechanism and electronics de- 
signers and analysts, and physicists and 
mathematicians with advanced degrees. 


Bocing pays you a moving and travel 
allowance. You can work in either 
Seattle or Wichita, Both of these cities 
provide fine fishing, hunting, golf, boat- 
ing and other recreational facilities—as 
well as opportunities for specialized ad- 
vanced training. You'll be proud to 
say, “I'm a Boeing engineer!” 


Write today to address below or use coupon 





| JOHN C. SANDERS, Stam Engineer—Personne! | 
| Dept. A-5 | 
| Boeing Airplane Company, Seattle 14, Wash. 
| Engineering opportunities at Boeing inter- | 
| est me. Please send me further information. | 
| Nome 
| Address | 
| | 
| City and Sicte | 
a ol 
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Coming—another great Boeing 


A history-making airplane is today taking 
shape in a Seattle plant. It is Boeing's 
prototype “Project X” jet transport. 


There is real need and opportunity, 
both in military and commercial fields, 
for such an airplane — jet-powered for 
speed and smooth performance — large 
enough for ample range and capacity. 


A jet tanker would make available to 
strategic air power the full potential of 
swift jet bombers — flying with them on 
long-range missions and refueling them 
in flight at their own choice of altitude 
and speed. The rapid transport of high- 

riority military personnel and cargo also 
calls for jet power. Commercial airlines 
are evidencing increased interest in a jet 


transport which will offer new speed and 
provide economically feasible operation. 


The Boeing prototype airplane, now 
well along in construction, is being built 
as a demonstrator model. It will be com- 
pleted and flying in 1954. The early 
construction of this prototype, made pos- 
sible through the use of Boeing’s own 
funds, provides an advantage that will be 
shared in by its customers. It will make 
possible the building of eer air- 
planes at lower cost and in a shorter 
time than if production orders were not 
preceded by the design and construction 
of a prototype. It will offer an early oppor- 
tunity to develop and prove out engineer- 
ing, production and operational details. 





It is logical that Boeing should have 
undertaken this project. No other com- 
pony in the world possesses such a 

ackground of experience in designing, 
building and flying multi-jet aircraft. 
More than 14,500 hours of aerodynamic 
research in Boeing’s own wind tunnel 
and more than 500C kours of test and 
research flying have gone into the de- 
velopment of the B-47 Stratojet medium 
bomber and the B-52 eight-jet heavy 


Stratofortress. 


The company's 36-year record of in- 
tegrity in research, design, engineering 
and manufacturing gives assurance that 


the new airplane will be another great 
Boeing. 


SSOEMNMG 





“The money 
we saved with a 


BUTLER 


BUILDING 


let us invest in modern 


display fixtures” 


. » - Dauth-Leisy Foods, Paso Robles, Calif. 


“By putting our money in a service- 
able and practical Butler building at 
reasonable cost, we were able to in- 
vest in the most modern display fix- 
tures to help increase our sales 
volume,” says Mr. G. H. Leisy. “Fine 
appearance, simplicity of design, 
low initial cost and moderate main- 
tenance requirements have sold us 
on the practicability of Butler build- 
ings for food markets.” 





“We have received many fine compliments on the appearance 
of our BUTLER building.” 


Save when YOU build — 
call in a BUTLER Man NOW! 


WRITE TODAY for the name of your 
Butler dealer. Ask him to show you 
how others in your community have 
saved with Butler buildings for busi- 
nesses like yours. Look for these ad- 
vantages: 


Save up to 50 percent on first cost 
Unobstructed interiors 

Build in days instead of weeks 

The size you want 

Structural steel rigid frame construction 
with your choice of galvanized or alumi- 
num covering. (Alternate wall materials 
easily applied.) 

Firesafe; easily insulated; permanent; 
weathertight. Low upkeep. 


Get MORE SPACE PER $ with a BUTLER Building! 


KANSAS CITY, MO 
ee 


alesburg, Hi, — Minseo 


for use as 
EQUIPMENT STEEL BUILDINGS 
iM EQUIPMENT—CLEANERS EQUIPMENT Firm 
SPECIAL PRODUCTS Address 
City 
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for prompt reply, address office nearest your 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

7490 East 13th St., Konsos City 26, Missouri 

990 Sixth Ave., S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesols 

Dept 90, Richmond, Colifornia 

DC Please hove o Butler representative call on me, 

CD Please send me complete information of Butler buildings 


ewww www ewe eeeeens) 


Zone State 


rude appearance of the cops. But The 
Joyful Condemned is the sort of novel 
that lavishly scatters half a dozen sub- 
plots and a small army of minor charac- 
ters. Novelist Tennant tosses in a raucous 
riot scene in the girls’ reformatory, a wild 
chapter in which two young racketeers 
try to burglarize their home, a 
shrewd snapshot of middle-class ladies 


boss's 


cooing over the tough little delinquents 
they are eager to save. 

Novelist Tennant’s young toughies have 
an indestructible suspicion of the people 
who run things. Says one of them: “I get 
fed up with people being nice and me not 





NovELIST TENNANT 
The cops are no great worry. 


able to do a thing about it.” Devoid of 
ordinary morals, they are convinced that 
all they need, for happiness, is a little 
luck. The cops are no great worry. As Big 
Rene says: “They can’t kill you. Have to 
fill in too many forms.” 


Hindu Businessman 


THe Financiat Expert (178 pp.J)—R. K. 


Narayan — Michigan State College 
Press ($3). 


India has fascinated many Western 
writers, but whether they celebrated the 
white man’s burden, like Kipling, or de- 
plored the excesses of imperialism, like 
E. M. Forster, they were usually outsiders 
observing from a distance. In recent years, 
the Indians have been raising novelists of 
their own, such as G. V. (for Govindas 
Vishnoodas) Desani, author of the high- 
comic All About H. Hatterr (Time, June 
18, 1951). Now comes R. K. (for Rasi- 
puram Krishnaswami) Narayan, a gently 
satirical fellow and a writer of substance. 
At 45, Narayan has published half a dozen 
novels and scores of stories, forming a 
miniature comédie humaine of modern 
India. 

The Financial Expert traces the rise & 
fall of Margayya, a proud, overimagina- 
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Is saving 1 cent a day on old office 
typewriters really worthwhile? 


You save no more than this when you trade 
in at 10 years instead of 5, but the advan- 
tages of having new Royal Standards are 
worth much, much more. 


Why not spend that 1 cent a day by trading in your 
old machines at 5 years? 

Why not spend it and get a return in boosted 
morale and better employee relations worth many 
times that amount? 

New, really modern Royal Standards will produce 
more work faster. Your secretaries will increase 
their typing speed on clean, new, ahead-of-the-times 
Royal Standards. You'll have fewer service calls. 
And you'll get better-looking letters and memos, 


CALL YOUR ROYAL REPRESENTATIVE 


indicative of the pride you have in your own 
business. 

The new Royal Standard has many exclusive, 
advanced features found on no other office machine 
today. In addition, it has all the famous improve- 
ments that have made Royal a 214 to 1 favorite 
among people who type. 


Your local Royal Representative will be glad 
to bring a new Royal Standard to your office and 
show you how the finest, most rugged typewriter 
ever built performs. 

He will also give you the detailed arithmetic on 
why you save only 1 cent a day by keeping your old 
office machines 10 years instead of 5. Royal Type- 
writer Company, Inc., 2 Park Avenue, New York 16, 
New York. 


( He’s listed in the 


| Classified Telephone Directory 





BUILDING - THROUGH BUSINESS-FOR A BETTER AMERICA! 
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| The local priest advis 
the gods with a special rite: mix the ashes 
| of a red lotus with milk drawn from a 
smoke-colored cow. Sure enough, not long 
after, Margayya meets Dr. Pal, a sociol- 
ogist who has written a book called Bed- 
Life, or the Science of Marital Happiness. 
The first chapters make Margayya blush, 





America does business on 


Specify Nekoosa Bond when ordering 
letterheads, envelopes and other 

office forms. You will be getting a 
paper that has distinctive appearance, 
unusual durability, all-around 
printability—and one of the best known 
watermarks in the world. 


Nekoosa Bond comes in white and 
eleven colors. Ask your printer to 
show you samples of each. 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin. 





Ive moneylender who keeps bank each 
day under a banyan tree. Margayya makes 
a good living from small loans, but he is 
not satisfied; he dreams of real wealth. 
Margayya to woo 





but they also make him want to read on. 
Then the idea hits him: he publishes Dr. 
Pal’s manuscript under the discreet title, 
Domestic Harmony. 

Sales are sensational; Margayya is rich, 
but still he does not rest content. With his 
new wealth, he goes into banking on a big 
scale, offering depositors 20% on their 
money. The town comes flocking, thrust- 
ing its money into his hands. 

Now Margayya is vastly rich: the mon- 
ey lies stacked in piles throughout his 
house. He becomes a specialist on the sub- 
ject of interest on capital, which seems to 
him “the greatest wonder of creation, 
[combining] the mystery of birth and 
multiplication.” All goes well, except that 
his only son, once a charming little fellow, 
now becomes sullen and spoiled. Egged on 
by the worthless Dr. Pal, the boy tries to 
get more & more money from Margayya; 
when Margayva resists, Dr. Pal spreads a 
rumor that Margayya is a fraud. In a mat- 
ter of hours, the bank is bankrupt. 

But Margayya still keeps his bounce. 
When he cannot persuade his son to take 
up the old spot under the banyan tree, he 
decides to go back to the tree himself and 
start all over again. 

Novelist Narayan tells his story with an 
abundance of good nature. Let the philos- 
ophers of history ponder the formal gravi- 
ties of the meeting of East and West, he 
seems to be saying. For a man with a 
novelist’s eye, there is also plenty of 
warmhearted comedy in the situation. 


Recent & REaDaBle 

The World and the West, by Arnold 
Toynbee. A provocative interpretation of 
the history of the past six centuries, 
capped with a venture in semi-prophecy 
(Time, April 20). 

Zorba the Greek, by Nikos Kazantzakis. 
A man of action confronts life with one of 
the most affirmative philosophies in recent 
fiction; a modern Greek masterpiece by 
last year’s runner-up for the Nobel Prize 
(Time, April 20). 

Dumbbells and Carrot Strips, by Mary 
Macfadden and Emile Gauvreau. Rollick- 
ing memoirs of 17 years with Bernarr 
Macfadden, by one of his former wives 
(Time, April 20). 

Count d'Orgel, by Raymond Radiguet. 
Three people locked in a triangle of sensi- 
bilities; a minor masterpiece by a French 
literary prodigy who died at 20 (Tie, 
March 30). 

Holmes-Laski Letters, edited by Mark 
DeWolfe Howe. Nearly 1.500 pages of 
learning, gossip and friendly controversy 
between a skeptical old Brahmin and a 
Marxist intellectual (Time, March 23), 
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Plexsths 
"Tarzan of the Tapes’ : 


speeds operations! 


Flexible as ribbon... strong as wire! A 
self-stik, filament reinforced packag- 
ing tape that is flexible for easy, fast 
handling... yet strong enough for 
heaviest bundling jobs. FLEXSTRON 
straps, bundles, binds, reinforces, pal- 
letizes, packages, packs. Saves on 
heavier, more expensive materials. 
Cuts labor costs. Write for free 
sample and information 
now. Mystik Adhesive 
Products, 2659 N. 
Kildare Ave., 
Chicago 39. 













EXCLUSIVE! 
MYSTIK “Measure-Mark!” 


Each roll marked every six inches. 
Fast, easy way to figure tape 
needed for any job. Saves 
time, saves tape. 
Another exclusive 
ge Mystik feature! 





© 1963 Mystik Adhesive Products Trademark Mystik Registered 
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MISCELLANY 


Air Attack. In Philadelphia, firemen 
blamed the burning of Mrs. Hattie Cur- 
ry’s house on a bird that tried to use a 
lighted cigarette to build its nest. 





Welcome Home. In Brisbane, Aus- 
tralia, a court ruled that William Marsden 
was justified in thrashing his nine-year-old 
son Ian Charles with a stick after the boy 


| announced his father’s return from work 


by shouting: “Here comes Old Baldy!” 


Gratitude. Near Hopland, Calif., Mo- 


| torist Jewett Daniels obligingly gave a 


push to a stalled car, was accused of shov- 
ing “too hard” by its three occupants, 
who stoned him, stabbed him, tossed him 
over a bank, drove away in his car. 


To the Last Farthing. In Sheffield, 
England, Steuart Davis admitted to a 
judge that he had spent the last $20,000 
of his fortune in seven months and turned 
to street cleaning to thwart his wife’s am- 
bition to get alimony, added: “She’s no 
Rita Hayworth.” 


Passing Show. In Las Cruces, N. Mex., 
Charles Coleman, arrested a third time 
for automobile theft, told police: “When 
I see a new car, I just can’t resist it.” 


Weather-Beaten. In Ithaca, N.Y., Er- 
nest Johnson, meteorologist at the U.S. 
Weather Bureau office in Albany, N.Y., 
apologized for arriving late at a speaking 
engagement, said his plane had been held 
up by unexpected weather. 


Day Shift. In Chicago, Mrs. Violet 
Fine gave birth to a baby girl in a taxicab 
on the way to the hospital, said she had 
phoned for the cab instead of waking up 
her cab-driver husband because he works 
at night, and “I hated to disturb him.” 


Figurehead. In Brisbane, Australia, 
Mrs. Gertrude Riordan, 65, was swept off 
her feet by a train at 4 grade crossing and 
carried a mile on the cowcatcher to the 
next station, where she stepped off and 
said: “My only thought was how silly I 
must look.” 


Citizen's Army. In Belleville, Ill., Pri- 
vate Rollie Summers Jr., captured on the 
32nd day of his third AWOL trip in 
three months’ service, told police that he 
does not like Army life. 


Policeman's Lot. In London, Scotland 
Yard Officer Archibald Pross got a divorce 
on grounds of cruelty after summing up 
his life with Rosa: 1) he had served her 
breakfast in bed for 20 years; 2) she 
kicked him while he was scrubbing the 
floor; 3) she smashed her glass when he 
put water in her gin; 4) she accepted love 
letters and liquor from his next-door 
neighbor; 5) he was so terrified of her 
that he frequently slept on the floor—‘“an 
unpleasant experience in winter.” 
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The whiskey that didnt watch the clock 


seven long years! 
~ e 
Imagine you have Kentucky’s finest whiskey to start with 
.. then you let Time tick by 7 years as it slowly ripens 


to perfection. Then remember the best whiskey you have 


Do all these things... then taste Old Charter! 


ever tasted and imagine one still mellower and smoother. 
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OLD CHARTER 
Oe) mace bee 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY +7 YEARS OLD + 86 PROOF 
OLD CHARTER DISTILLERY CO., INC. » LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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